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SCHOOL GOVEENMENT. 

>• BY WM. SLOCOMB. 

In presenting to the public the system of school government 
embodied in this paper, I deem it proper to say that it is no vis- 
ionary theory, but the practical result of a long experience in 
the school-room. Soon after I commenced teaching — more than 
sixty years since — I became satisfied that corporal punishment 
in school was, to say the least, often productive of more evil than 
good, and, hence, I commenced devising plans to avoid it. The 
one here presented was gradually approached, step by step, and 
¥as practiced with entire success, for many years, before it was 
communicated to others. The plan, in whole or in part, has been 
adopted by many teachers, and, so far as I have learned, always 
with satisfactory success. That it is the best system that can be 
devised, I do not claim, but after the trial of different methods I 
know of no one equal to it. I only ask that it be tried before it 
be condemned. 

The first important lesson for a teacher to learn, if he would 
govern his school well, is to govern himself. If he fails to do this 
BuccesBfuUy, how can he hope to govern others ? If his pupils 
discover that he is given to &ult*finding and impatience, that lit- 
tle annoyances disturb his equanimity, the result will be to lesaeii 
1 
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their respect for him, and to diminish their efforts to please and 
obey him. But if they see that he is always calm and collected — 
that he is disturbed only when serious offenses are the cause — 
the effect will be just the reverse. I am aware of the difficulty 
of always practicing what I recommend ; but this does not lessen 
its importance. 

In the next place, the teacher should feel the responsibility of 
his station. To train the young mind, to prepare a youth to act 
well his part in life, is vastly more important than many teachers 
are aware of. To store the young mind with useful knowledge, 
is not the whole of the teacher's duty. He should keep in mind 
that he is dealing with those who, in a few years, will become 
actors on the stage of life, and, to an extent, give character to 
the society in which they are called to move. That persons in 
comparatively obscure stations exert no influence over others, is 
erroneous. All have more or less influence, and this influence 
receives its character in the school-room to a much greater ex- 
tent than many imagine. Hence the teacher should feel that he 
is responsible, not to his employers only, but to the public gen- 
erally ; for the influence of his pupils will be publicly felt long 
after he has gone to the grave. Nor does it stop here. It extends 
beyond the confines of time, and aids in fixing the destinies of 
immortal souls in a future world. Teachers should feel that they 
are dealing with beings who are to live forever. If I am correct 
in this position, then it is clearly the teacher's duty to give his 
pupils such moral instruction as will best guard them from evil 
courses. But if it is the teacher's duty to give his pupils moral 
instruction, then that instruction should be drawn fVom the best 
code within his reach. The Bible'contains the best code of moral 
instruction known to man, and it should have a place in *our 
schools. I am aware that some teachers, as well as some parents, 
object to the use of the Bible in school. I would advise such to 
lay aside this paper and proceed no further ; for on the princi- 
ples taught in that sacred volume, my whole system of school- 
government is based. Take from me the influence which 1 derive 
from that source, and I give up the argument, and concede that 
other influences than those I now depend upon, must be resorted 
to, to restrain the wayward habits and angry passions of youth. 
That teachers should not inculcate sectarian sentiments in 
school, I readily admit; but they certainly may and should 
teach the great leading truths found in the Bible. ' These truths 
teach the young to reverence their parents; to do to others a« 
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they would that others should do to them ; to refrain from all 
immorality, as lying, cheating, stealing, etc. ; to avoid all profane 
and other improper language ; in short, to refrain from whatever 
ifl wrong. They teach that God is ever present, noticing all our 
actions, and that He will hereafter call us to an account therefoi^. 
All these duties and sentiments are clearly taught in the Bible, 
and in a better form than can be found in any other book. 

Before leaving this point, I wish to say a few words on devo- 
tional exercises in school. Let the duties of each day be begun 
and closed by reading a few verses judiciously selected from the 
"Bi\Ae. Let this be followed by a short prayer for divine direc- 
tion. If the teacher is too diffident to offer extempore prayer, 
let iim repeat the Lord's Prayer in concert with his pupils. 
Such exercises will do more to induce a feeling of reverence and 
wspect in bis pupils than all the hickory and birch ever wielded. 
To induce a respectful attention to the exercise, let the pupils be 
taught that prayer is a high privilege as well as a duty ; let them 
bow the head instead of rising, and all will be pleasant and 
profitable. 

I regard it important that scholars have not a distant, but a 
Resent motive for obedience and diligence — one constantly ope- 
rating upon the mind. It will be seen that this element enters 
largely into my system of government which I will now sketch 
in as brief a manner as possible. 

It was a rule in my school that all the pupils should be in their 
seats when I entered the room, ready for the opening exercise. 
All who were thus punctual, both morning and afternoon, re- 
ceived a little card or ticket, with some suitable motto printed on 
it. These tickets were 6f two colors, red and white. The red 
indicated both punctual attendance and good behavior ; the white 
an opposite school character. Here was the first step in discip- 
line. When any violation of the rules of the school occurred, 
instead of calling up the offender to give an account of his con- 
duct, I simply took from him the red ticket and gave him a white 
one in place of it. These tickets were taken in at the close of 
each week, and credited to the holders of them in a little book, 
thns: 

TICKET RSGISTSR. 



T V a^** / Bad... 1 12.1 

John Boott... I ^^^^ ^ 465468645 

Mary Hall... | q^q'^I^ 666665666 

fl V n 1 ( Bad... 1 1 Both redeemed. 

Banb Pole... | 0ood..6 646656466 
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As my plan contemplated, as far as possible, making the wrong 
doing of scholars and their punishment therefor conducive to 
their own good, the following conditions were annexed : As a 
single act did not, in all cases, indicate character, if only one bad 
ticket, as they were usually called, was received in the whole 
term, it should not appear against him on the general exhibitioa 
sheet described below. A second could be redeemed by subse- 
quept good conduct and perfect lessons during three or four days, 
according to the age and standing of the pupil. A third could 
be redeemed by about double that penalty. Beyond that there 
was no remedy. The cases were rare in which scholars would 
not make great efforts to redeem such tickets. K a scholar was a 
few minutes late, and could show that his tardiness was unavoid- 
able, he received his ticket if he was generally punctuaL The 
influence of this system was perfectly wonderful. I have taught 
weeks without giving out a single " bad ticket.'' The tickets of 
a large school may be taken in quickly, by one of the scholars 
receiving them and reporting to the teacher, who enters them in 
his book, as above described. 

The next step in my plan was a record of every recitation 
under three heads : Perfect^ Goody and Imperfect. A recitation 
was marked " perfect " if it was without any failure ; " good," if 
only one or two quesdons were missed, according to the age and 
standing of the pupil ; and " imperfect," if more than one or two 
failures occurred. This record may be kept in a little book pre- 
pared for the purpose, as seen below, a single mark being made 
against the pupil's name under the appropriate head: 

BEOITATIONS IN ANT BRANCH TAUOHT. 





PERFECT. 


GOOD. 


IICFIBFBCT. 


Staaes Smith 


mil mil mil iiiii iim 

mil mil mil iim iiiii iii 
mil mil mil iiiii 


mil 11... 


11 


Kary Hall.... 
John Pratt.. 


HI...,. 




11111 mil 1. 


111 











After all but little good would result from keeping the above 
accounts, if no further use was made of them. But to GSarry out 
the plan, the whole was transferred, at the close of the term, to 
a large sheet, called the '< General Exhibition Sheet," by which 
the character and standing of each scholar for the whole term 
was presented in a single line. This Was done as here shown : 
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ffmore or other studies were taught, thej could be easily 
added. It will be observed that in cases in which scholars did 
BOtsttend to all the branches taught, the space opposite the name 
ia left blank. This sheet, which shonld be large, was posted up 
in a conspicuous place in the school -room on the day of the pub- 
lic examination. By a little attention, the object of the sheet 
will be readily understood. When it is known that each an ex- 
hibition will be publicly made at the close of the term, it will 
[Nmpt scholars, who hare a spark of ambition, to make strenn- 
OQS efforts, to stand fair on the sheet. But, after all, little good 
would TCBult from such exhibition, if none were present to see 
and examine it. Hence the teacher should make special efforts 
to indnce a large attendance of the patrons and friends of the 
school. Let the teacher invite a few gentlemen, who take an in- 
terest in the edncation of youth, to be present and make a few 
remarks at the close of the exercise, and great good will result 
therefrom. 

But I may be asked if I have never fonnd cases, in which the 
plan failed to produce the desired effect; if bo, what would I 
tben recommend. I answer that I have met with such cases, bat 
they have been rare. I had none during several of the last years 
of my teaching. But I will answer the second question. If the 
subject be a stubborn, don't-care sort of a boy, destitute alike of 
both pride and shame and with little or no conscience, my course 
wonld be isdlation. Let the offender be seated by himself, where 
he can have no intercourse with other scholars, near the teacher's 
desk if convenient, and, in some cases, it may be found needful 
to place him with his back to the school. Let him there recite 
his lesson, in tarn with other members of his class; permit him 
to have no recess with the other scholars ; keep him back, both 
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at noon and evening, till the scholars are well on their way to 
their homes. Meantime kindly say to him that you greatly re- 
gret the necessity of pursaing such a course with him, and just 
as soon as he will promise reformation, it will afford you much 
pleasure to grant him all the privileges of other scholars, and to 
aid him in the prosecution of his studies ; but, till then, he will 
not be permitted to associate with the good scholars, lest^hey be 
contaminated by his influence and example. I have never known 
an instance in which a boy would not yield in two days or less ; 
nor have I ever heard of a case where the experiment has been 
tried by other teachers. 

If the ofP^nder be of a mild temperament, disposed generally to 
obey all the rules of the school, then a different course should be 
pursued. Suppose it be a young Miss, one who is generally quiet 
and orderly, but has contracted the habit of falsehood, so that no 
dependence can be placed on her word. In such cases I have 
found an appeal to the Bible to be efficacious in producing a 
reformation. Let the members of the class to which she belongs 
be required to find texts in the Bible that either justify or con- 
demn the practice of lying, to be read at an appointed time to the 
offender — not perhaps before the whole school, but with the class 
only. It is surprising to see what an amount of testimony will 
be found by a few young pupils against that or any other bad 
habit. After the reading, the teacher should kindly say to the 
offender, you see how this sin is regarded by that authority by 
which we should regulate all our conduct. The practice is ruin- 
ous to those who indulge in it, and I feel it a duty for your sake 
to correct it ; but wish to accomplish the object in as mild a man- 
ner as possible, and hope and believe that you are now ready to 
promise a reformation, — ^which is sure to be done. The teacher 
may now appeal to the class to forgive the offender, which they will 
not fail to do. He may then say to them that forgiveness means 
an entire restoration to favor ; that they should never speak of 
the case to others. The teacher should show, by his example, 
that he means what he says to others in the matter. I have never 
known a treatment, something as above stated, fail to produce 
the desired effect. 

When personal difficulties occur between scholars, and com- 
plaint is made to the teacher, it will be found to be a good way 
to stop the complaining at once, and send the parties away by 
themselves to settle their difficulty, admonishing them that if 
they do that and return with friendly feelings, all will be well ; 
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if not, then an investigation mnst be made, "^hich may result in 
causing some punishment to both parties. They will not fail to 
settle their differences satisfactorily. 

It will be seen by the foregoing statements, that I rely mainly 
on two principal points for keeping good order in school, viz : 
(1) a motive for punctuality, diligence, and good conduct, con- 
stantly operating upon the mind of the pupils — not a distant but 
9k present one ; and (2) as far as possible, the cultivation of a feel-, 
ing of accountability, or, in other words, a high moral sense. 
These, accompanied by uniform acts of kindness on the part of 

the teacher, will go far to induce feelings of love and respect on 

the part of the pupils. 

"Let teachers ever keep in mind, 
The key that the yonng heart unlocks, 
^ Is always on the inside found, 

And only mov'd by hand of loye ; 
Hence outward applications, all, 
Tend to destroy the teacher's power 
With friendly hand that key to reach." 

Being " apt to teach^'' able to communicate in language that 
will be readily understood by the pupil, is important, without 
which the teacher lacks an essential qualification. It is import- 
ant, also, that he be able to interest his pupils. This I think can 
be done even in teaching English grammar, usually regarded by 
beginners as a very dry study. But, if I mistake not, the dryness 
is more frequently found in the teacher's head than in any thing 
connected with that branch of study. But the manner of teach- 
ing different branches, though important, is not the present sub- 
ject of discussion. 

One reason why many teachers fail to accomplish much good 
in teaching, may be found in the fact that they do not engage in 
the business as a profession, but for obtaining the means of pur- 
suing some other calling. I do not condemn this practice, but 
may be allowed to say that such persons can not be expected to 
feel the same interest, nor disposed to furnish themselves with 
the needful books and apparatus, as those who engage in the 
work with the purpose of pursuing it permanently. 

I have already extended my remarks much beyond what I con- 
templated when I commenced. I will therefore close by a word 
of advice to young teachers : When you find that you lack the 
faculty of communicating to your pupils what perhaps you may 
well understand yourself, or when you find that fear^ not love^ 
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must induce obedience io your school, and therefore find it neces- 
Bary to resort to harsh means to preserve good order, then let 
me advise that you abandon the business, and resort to some 
other means of earning your bread. 

I may be told that my theory of school government is not yet 
fairly^ tested ; that many teachers still find it necessary to resort 
to the rod to secure obedience. In reply, permit me to say, that 
our theory of civil government is also comparatively new. I can 
well remember the time when the whipping -post, the pillory, and 
the stocks were to be seen near our court-houses ; when cropping 
and even branding were resorted to as punishment for offenses. 
But I am most happy to add, that I have lived to see the day 
when all such modes of punishment are regarded as relics of bar- 
barism; and I firmly believe that the time is not far distant when 
corporal punishment in schools will find a place iu the same 
category. 



NOTES ON TEACHING NATUHAL SCIENCE. 

^ NO. II. METHODS OF WEIGHING. 

It is proposed in this to indicate several methods for attaining 
quite accurate results in weighing by the use of humble appli- 
ances. The utility of the exercise, as a means of teaching Nat- 
ural Philosophy, may be increased by showing its relation to 
elasticity, gravity, levers, etc. 

I. In the first place, a set of standard weights must be bought 
or borrowed. If the latter, proceed at once to make a set with 
as much elaboration as time will permit. Of ordinary materials, 
brass is the best, lead the easiest wrought. For the heavier 
pieces, which will not need to exceed one pound, very shapely 
weights may be made by soldering together the old fashioned 
copper cents, or English pennies, and filing off the excess. Aa 
weights are often required in experiments where scale pans are 
not available, each of the larger should have a small hook of 
bent brass wire attached. When made, they must be compared 
with the utmost nicety with the standard on the best balance 
that can be found in the vicinity, because a slight variation here 
will multiply itself indefinitely when the weights are brought 
into actual use. It is, however, of even greater importance that 
the subdivisions agree perfectly among themselves; e. g.^ that 
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several smaller taken together exactly equal one of the larger 
representing their sum, and that each part exactly equals the 
fraction represented ; as, J, J, etc. In Physics, it is rarely re- 
quired to know the absolute weight of any thing by the standard 
of the Government, inasmuch as correct inferences can be drawn 
if the relative weights of the substances used can be accurately 
ascertained. It follows from this, that tarnished weights are not 
materially impaired if the relative proportions are maintained. 
For the smaller pieces, take a very thin and narrow strip of brass 
or zinc weighing exactly an ounce, and divide it into aliquot 
parts by measuring off the length required. As grains are too 
Bmall for convenient handling, make the smaller equal 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 10 grains. Brass wire may be substituted for the strip with 
^eat advantage in the smaller weights, as the subdivisions may 
ke more accurately made. Each piece should be carefully marked, 
and the whole kept in a box. It is recommended that the deci- 
mal system be used, and that the weights beyond the units in- 
crease by tens of grains or grammes. A gramme suite is as 
easily made as a grain suite, if we bear in mind that the unit is 
equal to 15.434 grains. In expensive sets, the larger pieces are 
made of brass gilded, and the amaller, of platinum. 

II. Scales whose action depends on the elasticity of the ma- 
terial, vary exceedingly as regards reliability with the nature of 
the substance used, and are accurate only within certain limits 
of weight, and of time during which they are in service. The 
simplest scale consists of a tapering rod fixed at one end, and 
having a scale pan attached to the other end, which moves along 
a graduated arc. When the scale pan is not loaded, the rod should 
be horizontal. The arc is graduated by addding in succession 
small weights, and noting the amount of deviation for each ad- 
dition. If two such rods are joined together at one end, then we 
may attach at the other ends — on the lower rod, the scale pan ; 
on the upper, a ring to serve as handle, and the index extending 
below so that the lower rod may play along its arc, graduated by 
successive trials. The scale pans may be made of the cover of a 
blacking box, suspended by stout twine or wire. Instead of a 
rod, we may use a metallic wire coiled about a small cylinder, as 
a lead pencil, so as to form a spiral. Bend one end in the form 
of a large ring to serve as a handle, and the other into the shape 
of a hook : suspend the spiral inside of a glass tube (a broken 
test tube may be made to answer the purpose), and paste a strip 
of paper along the side of the tube. Hang a scale pan to the 
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hook, and the spring balance is ready for graduation by trials 
with known weights as before. The material may be any thing 
possessing sufficient rigidity, flexibility, and elasticity. The more 
suitable the material, the longer will the scale remain useful : 
the greater the flexibility, the more delicate the weighings. The 
flexibility is easily increased by diminishing the diameter of the 
rod or wire. If this exercise is given to a\»lass, it is desirable 
that a variety of materials be used so as to determine experi- 
mentally the capabilities of each. Thus steel and brass are good; 
copper and lead, bad for either rods or spirals. Hickory and 
cedar will answer for the rods. Well tempered piano wires of 
different sizes will afford an excellent suite of varying sensitive- 
ness. A variety of the spiral balance is easily made by dropping 
inside a stout test tube a coil of wire, whose length is such that 
while one end rests on the bottom of the tube, the other end, 
drawn out straight, may extend a few inches above the mouth of 
the tube. Attach a small platform to the tip of the wire, and 
graduate the scale on the straight part. 

By using diflbrent materials of the same size in any form of 
these spring balances, we may easily determine the relative flexi- 
bility of the various substances by simply noting how much they 
respectively yield to the same stretching weight. Eude as these 
contriviances may seem, they are competent to produce first rate 
results if sufficient care is taken in graduating them. The exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity and skill in finishing the work, will 
render them not unattractive in appearance. 

III. Any lever of the first class may be used as a balance. 
Whatever the form, certain precautions are to be taken : The 
beam should be as light as possible, strong, and inflexible ; the 
friction at the fulcrum should be diminished by making the pivots, 
and the supporters of some hard material ; the length of either 
arm should not be excessive in comparison with the weight. 

The principle of the balance with equal arms can be shown by- 
driving a knitting-needle lengthwise through the centre of a 
large cork to serve as the beam, then driving half a knitting- 
needle to serve as axis through the cork at right angles to the 
other, and supporting its ends on two goblets; finally driving 
another half knitting-needle at right angles to the other two to 
serve as counterpoise. By pushing this last needle up and down 
the centre of gravity of the machine is altered at pleasure, and 
its effect on the equilibrium of the balance is easily shown. 

In the ordinary balance, the beam may be made of any hard 
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and stout wood twenty inohes long, three-qaarters of an inch 
wide and one-quarter of an inch thick. The arms must be of 
exactly equal length ; the fulcrum above but near the centre of 
gravity ; the suspension points of the scale pans on a level with 
the fulcrum. Make the pivots of large needles or steel wire filed 
into a triangular section, and use steel or hard glass for supports. 
Attach the scale pans, and balance the beam accurately by filing 
off excess of material, or by supplying deficiency by coiling wire 
about the lighter arm. All that is now lacking is the means of 
support, which may be from a double hook as in the little hand 
Bcales used by old fashioned doctors, or preferably by inserting 
t\ie gudgeons in the sides of a mortise at the top of a post. 

Now avoid all chances of error arising from inequality in the 
length pf the arms by using Borda's method of double weighing ; 
i. «., balance the body to be weighed by shot or sand in the other 
pan ; then remove the body and substitute known weights until 
the equilibrium is restored : these weights will represent the 
exact weight of the body. By following these directions with 
care, a balance can be made sensitive enough to turn with a small 
fraction of a grain, and accurate as any one will need for any 
ordinary occasion. 

A steelyard is easily made. Take a small beam fifteen inches 

long, and insert a pivot of triangular steel three inches from one 

end. Make a support by cutting two holes opposite each other 

in a strip of brass bent in the shape of an inverted CT" (f|) ; the 

bend of the n will serve for a handle. Attach a scale pan on 

the sborteir arm one inch from the pivot, and balance the beam 

by fastening strips of lead to the shorter arm. Divide the longer 

arm into inches and half inches, and make peas of convenient 

weights in whole units, as one ounce, eight ounces, and one 

pound. Test the scale by adding known weights to the scale 

pan. 

A Danish steelyard is a curious modification of the preceding, 
in which the scale pan is fixed to one end of the beam and a 
heavy counterpoise is fastened to the other ; the fulcrum is the 
moveable part. Make the fulcrum by placing a wire below the 
beam and bending it into a triangular shape, and graduate the 
beam by finding the point of equilibrium, which is the zero point ; 
then add weights to the pan and mark the place of the fulcrum 
for each addition. As a machine for weighing this is an awkward 
contrivance, but it well illustrates the action of levers of the first 
kind. 
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I have not succeeded in making the Bent Lever balance of 
wood, bnt think it might be done if one could find a stick with 
the requisite natural bend. It may, however, be readily made 
hy taking a stiff wire a foot long, and bending three inches at 
one end into an abrupt curve so terminated by a small hook or 
incision that a scale pan may be attached. File the other end to 
a point ; flatten the wire where the curve begins, and pierce the 
centre of the flattened portion so that a darning needle may be 
inserted to act as a pivot. Now suspend the lever so that the 
point of the long arm may play along an arc and graduate the 
arc by placing known weights in the pan. For example, drive 
the pivot into one side of a slate frame and describe the arc on 
the slate. The curved arm must be bent so that the pan will 
move clear of the slate. When carefully made this is a very- 
useful balance for light objects. A very pretty modiflcation of it 
is sold by the stationers to weigh letters upon. 

It is not easy to describe a compound lever balance without 
diagrams, but it is not difficult to construct one. Imagine a large, 
stout, empty slate frame standing directly before you. At one 
third of the distance from each end of the right hand upright, 
make a mortise, and make another mortise in the centre of the 
left hand upright. Insert in the lower mortise the end of a beam, 
moving freely inside the frame, and supported by a needle, as 
fulcrum, piercing the sides of the mortise and the beam. In the 
centre mortise place a similar beam ; bring both beams to a level, 
and connect the free end of the lower beam with the second beam 
by means of a vertical wire. Now attach the free end of the 
second beam to the shorter arm of a lever of the first class play- 
ing on an axis within the upper mortise, and extending its longer 
arm outside the frame on the right. Do away with friction as 
much as possible, and bring the apparatus to an equilibrium by- 
adding weights as needed. At any point in the lower lever 
attach a scsije pan ; a pea balancing this on the longer arm of the 
upper lever will mark the zero point of the scale. The other 
points may then be determined as before. In this contrivance 
the lower and middle are levers of the second class. By vary- 
ing the points of attachment of the weights, and of the levers to 
each other, this device may be made very serviceable in the study 
of levers. In every experiment with leverei, the beam or beams must 
be brought to an equilibrium before attempting to show the relation 
between power and weight. 

These examples are thus multiplied to show a few of the many 
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devices of the sort which may be employed to arouse, interest, 
and instruct a class. The practical application which every 
pupil can make of at least one of these little contrivances, will 
perhaps lead to greater care in their construction. It is cheaper 
to buy a small scale, but it is far more profitable to make the 
whole series. The specific directions herein detailed admit of 
infinite variations within the general laws. A pen-holder tilted 
across the edge of a book ; a ruler balanced on the finger ; the 
wire unwound from a broom-stick ; a boy's bow, — anything that 
bears upon the subject may be brought into requisition to exem- 
plify the practice and aid in demonstrating the principles of the 
department of science under consideration. 

J^ally, let me add, that my only reason for multiplying spe- 
eiilc details, is the wish for inducing younger members of the 
profession, who are endeavoring to make bricks without straw 
(which is the Egyptian for teaching Physics without apparatus), 
to find some assistance and relief to themselves and their pupils 
in these simple, yet satisfactory contrivances. I may also say 
that these suggestions are not a matter of theory, but of actual 
experience in making all the forms of seales herein described to 
my own great profit and delight) and, as I hope, to the advantage 
of some of my pupils. s. a. n. 



LETTER FROM DR. E. L. TOUMANS. 

To the Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly : 

BxAB Sir : Claiming as I do a large liberty of dissent from 
current opinions upon various subjects, and freely conceding an 
equal liberty to others, I am not disposed to find fault with ad- 
verse criticism of the views advocated in the educational work I 
have recently put forth, entitled " The Culture Demanded by 
Modern Life." But a reviewer of that book in your December 
issue has placed me in such a relation to the distinguished 
authors whose contributions make up the chief portion of the 
volume, as seems to require a few words of correction. He says : 

* * "it may be seriously questioned whether Professor Yonmans has not sought 
to strengthen his own poution by putting the eminent authorities whom ^e 
quotes into attitudes whidii they never intended to occupy, and bv usin^ them 
in ways to which some of them would never have consented. The ad£ess of 
John Staart Mill, taken as a whole and read independently, would probably 
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make upon no one the precise impression made by those portions of it anoted 
in this volume, and set in such peculiar collocations. The lectures of Whewell 
and Faraday and Liebig, and others here published, delivered as they were on 
various occasions and for the most part independently of each other, were not 
designed to be used as so many parts or sections of one vast argument against 
classical training ; and it is quite doubtful whether all of these distinguished 
authors would have consentea to any such use." 

As many will read this review who may never see the work, 
and as some of these may be prejudiced by this statement, I ask 
attention to the following facts : When I formed the plan of col- 
lecting some of the principal arguments which have been made 
by various eminent thinkers in favor of the increasing claims of 
scientific studies in our higher culture, I opened a correspondence 
with the gentlemen whose views I proposed to publish, stating 
fully and distinctly my purpose and the aim and scope of the 
work, and requesting their consent to such publication. I re- 
ceived not only a ready permission from Professors Tyndall, 
Huxley, Faraday, Whewell, Spencer, Hodgson, Barnard, the 
Pagets, Herschel, De Morgan, and Draper, but this permission 
was accompanied in most cases by a cordial indorsement of the 
project, and in several instances by a revision of their produc- 
tions, while in no case was there a lisp of objection. Prof. Hen- 
frey , author of the admirable lecture on the educational claims of 
Botany, was no more, but I had from his intelligent widow both 
consent to reissue the lecture and a statement, which was con- 
firmed from various other sources, that the cause of the progress 
of scientific education to a higher place than has been hitherto 
conceded to it, lay very near his heart. One of the literary- 
legatees of Dr. Wayland also gave his kind consent to the repub- 
lication in my volume of a portion of his father's able address at 
Union College, while the recent biography of Dr. Wayland fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of his desire to press the sciences for- 
ward into greater prominence at the expense of the traditional 
predominance of the classics. 

I may further state that the leading discussions of the work — 
the lectures of Drs. Tyndall, Paget, Faraday, Whewell, and 
Hodgson — were parts of a course delivered before the Koyal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, and especially designed to urge the 
sciences into increasing educational consideration. Moreover, 
this course was projected and managed by Dr. Wm. B. Hodgson, 
a gentleman of wealth and culture in London, who has devoted 
the last twenty years of his life to the promotion of this brancli 
of educational reform, and he is the author of the pamphlet 
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which Dr. Carpenter acknowledged before the English Parlia- 
mentary Commission had changed his views upon the subject. 
And now if any external evidence is wanted as to the feelings 
and considerations which led to the organization of that course 
of lectures, we have it in the recent declaration of Dr. Hodgson 
to Prof. Blackie, that " the classical system of education as it exists 
in England^ is a superstition and a failure,^' 

The lectures of this course were published together immedi- 
ately after their delivery " as parts or sections of one vast argu- 
ment against classical training.'* They were not republished in 
this country, and the English edition was speedily exhausted, 
-w^ile no reprint followed. While there were scores of works 
adyocating the claims of the classics, urging the claims of a sys- 
tem which has been ascendant for a thousand years, this volume 
of lectures, thus originating, was the only work presenting the 
scientific side of the case that I had ever seen, and my first inten- 
tion was simply to reprint it. Upon reflection, however, and 
consultation with friends, it was concluded that the design of that 
work would now be more perfectly accomplished by omitting one 
or two of its less important discussions and widening the range 
of the authorities. 

My work was first published in England. In reproducing it in 
this country, I added the lectures of Liebig and Barnard and 
my own introductory essay. As the work was just preparing 
for the press, we received Mr. Mill's Inaugural Address at St. 
Andrews. I had not time to do as I had formerly done, consult 
the author about using his production, or I should undoubtedly 
have done so. The argument for the study of science contained 
in the address was pertinent to my purpose, and essentially com- 
plete in itself. Its reasoning stands upon its own intrinsic merits, 
and I therefore felt that it was an entirely proper thing to intro- 
duce it. I stated that Mr. Mill, in the same address, had made an 
abl4 argument. for the classics also ; but I had no occasion to use 
it, as my volume was designed to consider the culture demanded 
by modern life — and it is unnecessary to make a demand for that 
which we already have in overwhelming abundance. 

The point of your correspondent's article is to ^Ji upon me 
the charge of a narrow partizanship, and in this way to discredit 
the work I have compiled. As to the narrowness of the scheme 
of education which I have there sketched, it may not be inappro- 
priate to say that many have objected to it as too comprehensive. 
If science be our highest and most accurate knowledge upon all 
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subjects in which the knowledge is capable of improvement, — if 
it be, as I have there considered it, the latest report of the human 
mind upon the order of the universe, — it is not so obvious how 
a mental culture founded upon it can be characterized as narrow. 

As to the imputation of partizanship, in these days when men 
band and organize together for the propagation of opinions 
political, social, sectarian, and reformatory, it can scarcely be re- 
garded as a very heinous offense to cooperate for the advance- 
ment of specific views, or even to get the feelings enlisted in 
the spirit of the movement. Granting, however, that partizan 
feeling has a blinding, perverting influence, allow me to ask 
where you will find less of cooperative action or partizan appli- 
ances or the bias of feeling which grow out of them, than among 
those who are laboring to modify our traditional education so 
as to bring it into niore complete harmony with the Requirements 
of the age. Certainly those who take up this question from con- 
viction, and in the dispassionate spirit which it is one of the 
great benefits of a true scientific training to confer, are quite as 
little liable to be warped in their judgment by partizan preju- 
dices as those who represent the interests of an old and widely 
established system by which they have been moulded and influ- 
enced from childhood. 

But admitting that partizan feeling is unworthy, and that I 
can not claim entire immunity from it, I still protest against 
being regarded as the chief of sinners in this respect ; it is a 
"serious question" if it should not be more equitably distributed. 
A book is published consisting mainly of the deliberate utterances 
of many of the ablest thinkers of the age upon a public question 
of the gravest moment, touching our educational system. There 
is no other work of the kind accessible, and it is widely and 
heartily welcomed even by those who by no means accept all its 
doctrines. In these circumstances, a writer addressing the teach- 
ers of Ohio through their accredited organ, in relation to this 
work, occupies himself mainly in pointing out the mental defects 
of the editor, which is certainly easy enough, and abstains from 
the faintest whisper of commendation of the book. Is there not 
here seen the betrayal of something like biased feeling and a 
prejudiced view, and does it not look, Mr. Editor, as if the hom- 
ily on partizanship might have a double application? 

B. L. T. 
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TOO MUCH MACHINERY. 

BT W. H. VENABLB. 

The baok-woods schools of by -gone dajs, with all their short- 
comings, did a better work than we are apt to suppose. It is 
seidom possible to *' ring out the old, ring in the new," without 
6ome sacrifice of good, though our whole gain may more than 
compensate us for our partial loss. Those old, primitiye, un- 
graded, unclassified, un-normalized institutions in which our 
fathers conned their daily lessons, and of which many of us 
m^ht recall personal reminiscences, had their peculiar advan- 
tages as well as their peculiar faOings. They didn't run in ruts, 
riiey were not put into strait-jackets by inexorable boards of 
edacation. They were not besieged by over-persistent publish- 
ers, or deluged by floods of rival text-books. They were your 
bona fide free schools. Neither legislative nor conventional tram- 
mels restricted them. Committees of examination kept their dis- 
tance. The teacher wrought according to his " own sweet will." 
Nor educational journal, nor summer institute, nor lecture on 
theory and practice, vexed his tranquil soul ; and his ear was never 
offended by the sound of that euphonious polysyllable, pedagogics. 
Each pupil was at liberty, within not very definite limits, to scale 
the rugged " hill of science " by a self-chosen path. " What do 
you If ant to study? " was the master's first question to the new- 
comer. There were almost as many classes as text-books and 
scarcely two text-books alike. Individual competition ran high. 
STobody was held back by his class ; for if one pupil could run 
ahead of the rest, away he shot, like a locomotive unfastened 
jfrom its train. He who had the pluck to try arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, bought a book, slate, and pencil, and began to cipher 
away as if for dear life, and that was a proud day on which he 
•C6uld affirm — "I've done every sum in the book." And when 
the " spelling match" came off, what a hero was he, or a heroine 
she, who, after the close, exciting contest of a whole afternoon, 
tri^imphantly held the fioor, while, one by one, fifty, eighty, or a 
hnndred boys and girls " missed," and were compelled by the 
laws of orthographic war to sit down and chew the bitter bread 
of defeat. Have we as good spellers now-a-days as we used to 
bave? 

The back -woods schools have nearly passed away ; and ere 

long we shall know them only in tradition. A new order of 
2 
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things is inaugurated. It is not to be doubted that our modern 
modes of school administration are a vast improvement on those 
which they supersede. Yet something of the old was good, and 
something of that good may he wanting in the new. With multi- 
plied facilities fol* doing educational work, come multiplied dan- 
gers of abasing those facilities. There is much in the school- 
work of to-day that is artificial and mechanical. We are some- 
what system -ridden. The recitation-room appears a little like a 
factory, and the scholars we turn out seem a little like job-work. 
Intent upon running our admirable machinery, we grow to attach 
more value to it than to the work it is meant to do. Impercepti- 
bly we allow ourselves to regard as ends what were originally- 
designed as only means. We begin to think the children were 
made for the schools, and not the schools for the children. We 
80 accustom ourselves to a stated routine that any change, even 
for the better, becomes intolerable to us. And it comes to pass 
that with first rate instrumentalities, we do only second, or third, 
' or fourth rate work ; while with second, or third, or fourth rate 
instrumentalities, we might do first rate work. Bightly graded 
classes, uniform text-books, good school houses, furniture, and 
apparatus, excellent methods of teaching, all these may help or 
hinder according as they are well or ill used. These are good so 
far as they tend to vitalize and expand the minds of those in- 
structed. They are evil so fi^r as they tend to deaden and con* 
tract the minds of the instructed. Formal school regulations, 
however good, are likely to check the free and natural growth of 
mind. But free growth of mind is education. And education is 
what we should aim at, not mere instruction. Channing forcibly 
says : "The mind needs instruction from the cradle to the grave; 
but this it needs as a material to act upon, and not as a lesson to 
be mechanically learned. The great aim of instruction should be 
to give the mind the conscious and free use of its own powers." 

However much knowledge a school offers, if it does not also fur^ 
nish conditions which enable the mind to appropriate knowledge, 
it &ils in an essential particular. Food is necessary for us, but so 
is the power to digest it. We do not wish by our schools to pro- 
duce that class of men alluded to by Bushnell, who never grow. 
« They grew, and that was the end of it." * * * « They 
work too much in the line of scholarhood, and only get their 
souls encrusted by the mere cliency of habit ; even as the egg 
that was growing briskly in its first free state, enlarges never a 
line after it has found maturity in a shell." It is sad enough to 
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see men secreting shells of fixed habit which are to prevent all 
after growth, bat it is sadder to see school children's minds 
<< cribbed, cabined, and confined " by means of processes falsely 
called educational. We have now in mind a practice, common in 
graded schools, called working for per cents. It is to be classed 
among the education instrumentalities exceedingly liable to abuse. 
What sort of mental expansion is to be expected when the motive 
to study is nothing higher than the hope of obtaining a *' hundred 
per cent." for performing a set task in a set time ? So much 
technical information is prescribed to be memorized, whether 
comprehended or not, and whatever pupil acquires a stated pro- 
portion of this information, in the set way and time, is advanced 
to a higher grade or class, there to be put through the same pro«- 
cess, and so on, ad finem. This cramming system is evil in its 
effects upon both teacher and pupil. The teacher who conforms 
to it, works not up to his own highest conception of excellent 
teaching ; he degenerates into a sort of intellectual task-master. 
His Y&cy best quality, his individuality, is sacrificed. He can 
not study the science and art of his profession in a broad and 
noble way, for in doing that he might &il to push his pupils on 
to a satis&ctory examination according to the procrustean sched- 
ule laid down by the authorities. He must bend all his energies 
to the selection of expedients by which to impart the prescribed 
facts in the prescribed time. A system which so demoralises 
teachers is not less hurtftil to pupils. It sets an uninviting table, 
and says to all, <'Eat what is here, no more, no less, whether you» 
desire it or not, whether you need it or not, whether you can 
swallow it or not." If any intellectually famished Oliver Twist 
ventures to ask for more, he is graciously told that there isn't 
time to eat any more. If any poor dyspeptic turns away iii 
loathing firom his unpalatable dish, he is sent to the foot of the 
table and ordered to eat to-day*s dinner to-morrow. No wonder 
that the bill of &re at length becomes disagreeable to all the 
quests, and that they come to the conclusion that all food is a 
neceBsary evil. TSo wonder that they hate books, and long for 
the day when they shall be released from the tread-mill routine 
of study and recitation. 



Thx^e is no more enterprise in fiM^tories than there is in 
churches and schools. 
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LAW. 

There are varioas words in our language whiob are used in 
very different Bignifications*. It is important that care should be 
exercised in the employment of such words, so that the different 
significations may not be interchanged or confounded. Jtaw is 
one of these words. It is of common occurrence in the more 
advanced text-books, and it is desirable that pupils should be 
taught to discriminate between Its different mieanings. 

In the proper sense of the term, law is a command addressed 
by one person to another. The command emanates from one 
who possesses the authority to issue it, and is addressed to one 
who is supposed to know what its meaning is, and who is capable 
of rendering obedience to it. Each of the ten commandm^its is 
a law addressed by God to man, requiring or forbidding some- 
thing to be done. We also call the whole the moral law. The 
same meaning is given to the word when we speak of human 
government, as that of the state, the &mily, the sehooL The 
monarch issues commands to his subjects, the parent to his clnl«- 
dren, the teacher to his pupils. 

A law in the other sense is a mere statement of a truth, or fact^ 
or method. Thus we speak of mathematical laws, chemical laws, 
astronomical laws. It is a mathematical law that powers of the 
same sort are multiplied by adding their exponents. It is a law 
in chemistry, that oxygen and hydrogen combined in certain pro- 
}>oftions will form water. It is a law of astronomy, that matter 
attracts matter with a force varying directly as the mass and in- 
versely as the square of the distimce. 

The first of these is a truth, capable of demonstration. Who- 
ever comprehends the terms in which it is expressed, can satisfy 
himself that it must be true. The other two are facts, to which 
iVe know no exception. We believe them on the ground of expe- 
rience ; not because we can establish them by strict demonstra- 
tions, as in the case of a mathematical proposition. 

Between the word law in its scientific sense and the word in its 
governmental sense, there is little in common. As used in the 
sciences, the word law does not imply a command imposed by one 
being upon another. A law in pure science is an abstract truth • 
n law in physics is a statement of the mode in which the Creator 
carries on the universe. If we say the world of matter is obedi- 
ent to the command of God, we use language in a figurative, not 
in a literal sense. Obedience implies intelligence. 
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These two meaniDgs of the word law are often confotiiided. A 
writer on Moral Science, whose works have been extensively 
i8ed, after defining Bthics as the science of Moral Law, says : 
'^By the term law^ I think, we generally mean a form of expres*- 
dion denoting either a mode of existence, or an order of sequence." 
He cites the first of Kewton's three laws of motion as denoting 
a mode of existence, and the third as denoting an order of 
sequence. Mathematical axioms, according to time, are of the 
same kind ; they denote an order of sequence. So also the laws 
of Chemistry, and those of Intellectual Philosophy. He adds : 
**The meaning of law, when rel^rring to civil society, is substan- 
tially thie same. It expresses an established order of sequence 
letween a specified action and a particular mode of reward or of 
jiDnishment. Such, in general, is the meaning of law." 
What oonld be more unsatisfiAictory than this account of the 
meaning of the word law f To begin with a law in physics, or a 
kw in mathematics, in order to give a clear conception of moral 
law, is to invert the natural order, and the consequence is per* 
plexity and confusion. 

Having thus stated that a moral law is an order of sequence, 
ji»t as a physical law is, we are not sutprised that the writer 
jRroceeds to say in substance, that the violation of a moral law 
will be followed by the penalty as surely as the violation of a 
physical law. " Yet men have always flattered themselves with 
the hope that they could violate moral law, and escape the con-^ 
sequences which God has established. The reason is obvious. 
In physic9^ the consequent follows the antecedent, often immedi- 
ately, and most commonly after a stated and well-known inter- 
val. In morals J the result is frequently long delayed; and the 
time of its occurrence is always uncertain." 

The author thus, having before gone to law in physics to get 
the idea of moral law, goes again to physics to illustrate the idea 
and certainty of punishment for the violation of moral law. This 
is supposed to be made clear by a reference to the penalty in- 
flicted for the violation of a physical law. Now, what is a viola- 
tion of a law in physics? Law, remember, is " a form of expres- 
sion denoting a mode of sequence " ; it is a statement of what is 
believed to be a general, or rather a universal fact. How shall 
we set about violating a form of expression — a general statement? 
How shall we disobey a proposition? 

" lieaping from a precipice *' is given as an instance of viola- 
ting or disobeying the law of gravity. This law is, that a body 
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unsupported, will fall to the jgrotind, A man leaps front a preci- 
pice ; will he fall, or remain suspended in mid air ? If he falls, 
how is the law of gravity violated ? The law is as true as if 
it were a ma^s of lead that went over the precipice instead of a 
human body. The man who takes such a leap may disobey some 
other law, but he does not disobey the law of gravity. No man 
can disobey it. 

A law in physics, implies universality. If not univesally true, 
it is no law. Water freezes at 32° Fahrenheit ; it boils at 212®. 
Show an indisputable instance of the freezing of water at 40**, or 
of its boiling at 200®, and the law is overthrown. A man may 
plunge his hand into boiling water, but the law which he thereby 
violates is not that of heat, but that of common sense. 

A moral law, then, is one thing, and a law in physics is another. 
The one comes to us as a command which we ought to obey, but 
which we may disobey. The other is a proposition, a general 
statement. By careful observation or experiment, certain facts 
are supposed to have been established, and we generalize them 
into a comprehensive statement, which we call a law. Like any 
other proposition, it addresses itself to our understanding^ but 
not to our wilL We may beUeve it or disbelieve it ; but to speak 
of obeying or disobeying it, save in a sense wholly figurative, is 
simply absurd. 

As a sdene€, ethics has indeed its laws, or principles, as astron- 
omy has J but the laws of morals are entirely different from moral 
law. It was the latter to which the writer of whom we have 
spoken, had reference. i. w. a. 
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Bbaxttipul and Trxtb. — In an article in Frazer's Magazine, this 
brief but beautiful extract occurs: "Education does not com- 
mence with the alphabet. It begins with a mother's look — ^with. 
a father's smile of approbation or sign of reproof — ^with a sister's 
gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbear- 
ance — with birds* nests admired and not touched — with creeping 
ants and almost impassable emmets — with humming bees and 
great bee hives — ^with pleasant walks and shady lanes, and with. 
thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones and words to natixre, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source of 
all good — ^to God himself. 
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The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided that teachers' certifi- 
cates do not require a U. S. revenue stamp. Section 164 of the Excise Act, 
passed March 26, 1S67, is as follows : 

**AIl official instmmentSy doouments, and papers issued by the officers of the U. S. 
SoTernment, or by the officers of any state, county, town, or other municipal oorpo- 
ration, given in the exercise of their official capacity, are exempt." 

Gountj examiners, not having received due notification of this change, have 
con^ued to stamp certificates, as was required by the former law (according 
to tfae decision of the Revenue Department), and, as a consequence, nearly 
|I,0OO of oar institute fund is in the U. S. treasury. 



TRIALS OF COUNTRY TEACHERS. 

We submitted last month a few words to school directors respecting the duty 
of sustaining teachers in their laudable efforts to improve the character of their 
instruction. We have since received several letters from codntry teachers, re- 
lating to the trials and vexations to which they are subjected by parental dicta- 
tion and obstinacy. These annoyances, we observe, are due, in almost every 
instance, to one patron, who, from chronic officiousness, or some other unfor- 
tunate defect, takes special delight in opposing the teacher, even though the 
progress of his children is thus sacrificed. 

One lady teacher complains of an " M. B." in her district, who declares 
every thing " modern " in school instruction to be a " perfect humbug." She 
adopted the plan of having her pupils print or write their spelling lessons, 
which excellent practice the said doctor opposed very strenuously, appealing to 
the directors to order the slates thrown out of the school. The directors waited 
on the teacher, but, after hearing her reasons for the practice, decided that 
there was " no moral wrong in it" As a last resort the doughty " M, D." posi- 
tively forbade his little daughter's printing any more, and actually took the slate 
and hid it ! 

A second letter is from an earnest, progressive teacher in one of our west- 
ern border counties, who has taught the same school three terms and is now 
teaching the fourth. Her success is shown in the fact that notwithstanding the 
extreme old-fogyism of the locality, she has secured the furnishing of her 
school-room with new desks, blackboards, maps, pictures, etc., and has won the 
confidence and support of all her patrons save one. This man remaina vio- 
lently opposed to what he terms her " new-fangled teaching." Among the 
" new-fangled " practices to which he fiercely objects are the teaching of children 
to read little sentences before learning their a-b-c's j the use of stereotyped copy- 
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books in teaching writing ; and the occasional practice of free gymnastics. 
But the special offense of the teacher was the ruling of the smaller pupils' 
slates on one side, for writing and printing purposes, as is dode in Cincinnati 
and many other cities and towns. He carried his hostility to this so far as to 
take his children from school, and finally brought the matter before the town- 
ship board of education, which body, after much deliberation, reached the con- 
clusion that the ruling of slates was destroying property, and could only be 
done by the owner's consent A petition was presented to the board signed by 
the three local directors of the sub-district and all the patrons of the school, 
save one, requesting that the teacher be permitted to teach and govern the 
school as she had been doing. 

We find it difficult to speak temperately of such criminal folly as this account 
discloses. Here is a family of children sadly needing schooling — a boy four- 
teen years of age reading with difficulty in the second reader — and the father, 
to prevent their slates from being ruled, takes them from an cKcdlent school J 
We raise no question respecting the right of the teacher to rule pupils' slates 
without their consent She wished the slates ruled in order that they might 
make more rapid progress in learning to write, and no reasonable parent would 
have made such a contemptible fuss about it We can but feel that the action 
of the board should have been supplemented by the donation of a set ofnxled 
plates to the teacher for the special benefit of these unfortunate children. 

But our object in alluding to these cases of parental interference and obsti- 
nacy is to show the necessity of a change in the management of our country 
schools. As matters now stand, teachers are largely at the mercy of obstinate 
pupils and meddlesome parents, from which, unhappily, few sub-districts in the 
State are wholly free. Any school patron who chooses to do so, may dictate to 
the teacher respecting both the discipline and the instruction of his children, 
and there is no official authority directiy responsible for the progress of the 
school, and fully competent to protect the teacher, to which he can appeal 
The law makes it the duty of the sub-district directors to employ teachers, and 
to visit the schools, but their further management and control are to be exer- 
cised under and in obedience to the authority of the township board of educa- 
tion. The duty of prescribing studies and text-books, and of suspending 
pupils for disorderly conduct, is expressly committed by the law to the town- 
ship board, which may, of course, over-rule and set aside whatever the sub- 
district directors may do in either of these directions. In other words, under our 
present system we have one board of officers entrusted with the direct manage- 
ment and control of the schools, including the employment of teachers, and 
another board entrusted with the authority necessary to exercise such manage- 
ment and control I The duty of school direction belongs to the local directors ; 
the authority, to the township board ! As a result of this double-headed ar- 
rangement, tiie schools are left practically without efficient control and direc- 
tion. 

What is wanted is the placing of our township schools under the direction 
of one board, alone responsible for their right management and entrusted -with 
the necessary authority for the proper and efficient discharge of its duties. 
This is now true in all our cities and towns. The same board that makes the 
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estimates and certifies the necessary scliool leyies, fixes the wages of teachers, 
makes the contracts for ftiel) repairs, etc. ;-^the same authority tiiat employs 
the teachers, enacts rales for their government, and sustains them in their dis- 
cipline and instruction. This is what is needed in the townships, and this alone 
can give harmony and efficiency to official school direction and control The 
true remedy is the township system — a township hoard of education entrusted 
with theyWII control and management of the schools. 



THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

An'odier evil almost invariably resulting from the division of the town* into 
iktnctSf* is the unjust distinction which it occasions in the character of the 
le&ools, and in the distribution of the school money. Only where there ia a re- 
sponsible committee* authorized to act in the name of the town, can there be 
that equality in the schools which the law contemplates. One district will be 
more intelligent and active than another, will have better school houses, more 
competent prudential committees, and consequentiy better teachers. The 
smaller and more retired districts, which stend in greatest need of good public 
ichools, because entirely dependent on them, are more likely to languish for 
vftnt of public spirit and good management, than to be prosperous. The the- 
oiy of popular education is founded upon the principle that the public security 
reqnires the education of all the citizens, and that it is both just and expedient 
to tax the property of the people for the education of all the children of the 
people. As the tax is levied equally upon all the parts of the town, and as the 
object contemplated, which alone justifies such texation, is the education of the 
whole mass of the population, without distinction, nothing short of an equal 
provision for all should satisfy the public conscience. All parts of a town have 
an equal claim upon the benefits of the school system, the administration of it 
not excepted. Any method, therefore, of dispensing the means of education, 
which, in its operation, prevents equality of privileges, should be regarded as 
an abuse, unless it is inevitable, and be speedily corrected. The separate and 
even opposite interests of districte, and the various devices resorted to, in order 
to carry their measures, frequently lead to an unequal and unjust distribution 
of the public money. There is but one sure way of disposing of this matter 
eqaitebly, and that is not to distribute the money at all, but rather to make it 
the duty of the school committee to provide, as nearly as may be, equal advan- 
tages of education for all the children of the town. The circumstances influ- 
encing the character of the schools are so complex that no method of dividing 
the school money, however perfect, can reach the essential point — equal access 
to good schools. A large amount of money, without any guaranty that it will 
be judiciously expended, will not make amends for the loss experienced by a 

* The terms " town/' ** distriots/' and " sohool committee/' used in the school 
reports of MasBaohnsetts, correspond respectively to *' township," ** sub- districts," 
and " board of education " in our Ohio system. 
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family reittding in ftn Qnfortanate clUtnot, vhere a judioioiu maoag^mept of 
scbooU is not to be looked for. It is both tbe interest and tbe duty of a tow^ 
not to intrust such sacred interests to tbose vho are either indifferent to. them, 
or unskillful in guarding tbem. A purely discretionary power, given to a cpm- 
mittee consisting of the wisest and best men in the whoJe town, to be held 
aiaiotly aoeountable for their administration, is indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of the object in view. It often happens that peculiar oircum stances re- 
quire a variation from the usual rate of expenditures, in which case only those 
who understand all the particulars, and, moreover, have a large discretionary 
power, can so adjust the whole system of operations, as to meet these exigen- 
cies as they arise. When special aid is needed at one point, expedients can 
be found for obtaining relief frtoi other points where there may be an over- 
plus, or where slight retrenchments would scarcely be felt Without such a 
'general superintendence of the expenditures of the schools, there will be cases 
in which some one school will be in great want, and perhaps be suspended, 
whfle oljiers shall have abundant 8Upplies.^-^I6^A Mass. Annual Rtport 
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POWER OF PARENTS OVER TEACHERS. 

In school, where the mind is first placed under care to be fitted for the grand 

purposes of life, the child should be taught to consider his instructor, in many 

respects, superior to the parent in point of authority. The infant mind early 

apprehends and distinguishes with a surprising sagacity, and is always more 

influenced by example than precept When a parent, therefore, enters the 

schQol, and by respectful deportment acknowledges the teacher's authority, the 

pupil's obedience and love for the master are strengthened; and the principle 

of subordination is naturally ingrafted in the child, and in the most agreeable 

and efiectual manner possible ; that is, by liie influence of example. It is by 

this happy conspiracy between the teacher and parent that a hew power — a 

genial influence over the infant mind — is acquired, which is of infinite impor- 

,tance to the welfare and happiness of society. To aim a blow at this power 

,would be to strike at the very basis of magisterial authority. It was to sup- 

poi^tthis important element of good government that the learned and judicious 

sqhpol-master said to Charles II. in the plenitude of his power : " Sire, pull off 

,thy hat in my school ; for if my scholars discover that the king is above me in 

authority here, they will soon cease to respect me." 

** •^*' * « # * « # » « 

The impression that parents have a legal right to dictate to teachers is en*- 

tirely erronepus. As it would be manifestly improper for the teacher to under* 

,take to dictate to the parents in their own house, so it would be improper for 

ifhe parents ib dictate ^ h^m in his, the school-house. * "^ ^ As a general 

^thing, the only persons who hay© * \egt\ right to give orders to the teacher are 

his employers, namely, the committee in some States, and in others the directors 

or trustees.— JT^ic Lajpyer in the Schopl-fioon^. 
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We are happy to be able to announce tbat we are meeting wltb enconraging" 
raccesfl in onr efforts to secure contributions to our pages from several of the 
leading educators of the country. Next month our readers %ay look for a 
Yahable article on the workings of the sub-district system in New England, 
\sj Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of Education of 
Gonuecticut, and also for an excellent contribution froth Prof. Wm. P. Phelps,' 
oi Minnesota. Our Ohio contributors, second to no corps of educational 
writers, bare begun the year nobly. We send greetings to our many readers, 
and wish them all a very ** Happy New Year." 



SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, 

The author of the article on this subject, found in another place, is near the 
dose of hts eighty-fifth ♦ year, and his views may, therefore, be accepted as the 
ripened fruit of a long experience. He has done, moreover, what we think the 
opponents to corporal punishment in school are bound to do, viz : submit a 
plan of government in which the rod has no place, and which, after an ade- 
quate trial, has proved successful. The plan submitted by our eminent and 
venerable correspondent is simple, and, we have no doubt, has been successful 
in his and other similarly sldUful han d c . ^ iMnll be notieed that its two leading 
principles are moral instruction and a present motive for good conduct, the 
latter principle being embodied in the system of tickets and records. That 
these influences may be made exceedingly potent in the control of children, 
no one will deny. Whatever may be true of their sufficiency in all cases aad 
under all circumstances, their skillful use will certainly remove the necessity . 
of a <^nstant reliance on the rod, and will render a resort to it an exceptional 
and unfrequent occurrence. 

The modes of keeping a present motive for good conduct before pupils, used 
by teachers, are various, but chief among these are the " Record System" and 
the " Ticket System." In the use of the former method the teacher keeps a 
record, in some fbrm, of the recitations and conduct of each pupil, and the 
desire to stand well on this record is made an incentive to industry and good 
conduct This desire may be increased by awarding to those pupils who stand 
well, an honorable position in the school, stated holidays, material gifts, etc., 
by sending a monthly abstract of the record to parents and guardians, by sub- 
mitting a general summary to the school board and visitors, and by making 
the record a basis of promotion. 

Jn the ticket system the lioket takes the place of the record entry, and is to • 
the pupil a present and palpable evidence of success' or faiiura A record of ' 
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these tickets may be kept in the method recommended by Mr. Slocomb, which 
is yery simple, or the merit tickets may be exchanged by the pnpi} for cards of 
greater nominal valne and these in turn for others, thns relieving the teacher 
of the labor of keeping a record. This form of the ticket system is embodied 
in the series of checks, tickets, and cards published by John Atwater, Chicago, 
III, and in the " Aids to School Discipline," published by Schermerhorn k Co., 
New York. The potency of the tickets may be increased in all the ways speci- 
fied in connection with the record system. 

How far a teacher may use the incentives furnished by either of these sys- 
tems, is an unipttled question, and we pass it by, for the present, with the re- 
mark, that it is never wise to use artificial incentives to secure good conduct 
when those which are natural and real will be ejfficacious. Of two motives 
equally efieclive, the teacher should always place the higher before his pupils. 
Kor is a teacher justified in tempting the majority of his pupils to act from low 
motives because such motives alone will influence and control the minorily. 
While we do not regard the approbation of others, an honorable position in 
school, or even a high record of merit as an improper incentive, neither of 
these motives presents the true end of study or the true aim of conduct When 
used they should be properly subordinated to higher and nobler motives. The 
young should be led, as rapidly as possible, to act from a high sense of duty 
aqd honor. 

It will be noticed that our correspondent's system of government is a union of 
the record and ticket systems, and that each is used in its simplest form and in 
such a manner as to taia^e active its highest incentives. The young teacher 
will fi^d the l*en^arks added respecting the treatment of exceptional cases very 
snggestive, and the entire article will well repay a careful perusal 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

When we taVe up a new book or pamphlet, we usually read a few paragraphs 
very critically, testing the logic, weighing the statements as to accuracy and 
truthfulness, conside'riVig the Vords employed, and the general style of eJ^res- 
sion. If in these and other respects we find satisfactory excellence, we relieve 
our mind from its too critical mood, and peruse the work with freedom and 
pleasure. If on the contrary we find bad logic, looseness or license of state- 
ment, or other like serious defects, we either lay the work aside or glance 
through it to catch its general drift 6t glean such facts as may interest us. 

In this Kpirit we took up to-day a pamphlet containing a lecture or essay, 
entitled " Our Grammar Schools : Why they do not furnish more and better 
materials for our High Schools."* We first read die brief preface, and finding 
there several statements altogether too sweeping and unqualified, we began at 

* A Lecture read before the Massaohasetts Teaohers' Association, at Springfield, 
Oet. 19th, 1867, by Henry F. Harrington, Snpt. Pub. SohooU, New Bedford, Mass* 
Boston : Crosby i Ainiworth* 
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once the process e£ gietanng. We had not, iMwever, progressed fttr wlieti 
le discovered that we had in hand an able and snggestive discussion of an 
important sal)ject, and we turned back to the opening sentence, taking a new 
itart, and reading cavefoUy, with increasing interest and satisfaction, to the 
dose. 

The discussion flows from two facts, Tiz : (1) that the number of scholars in 
onr high schools is comparatively rwy small; and (2) that the preparation of 
those admitted is found to be poor and inadequate, not, perhaps, in the tech- 
lical requisittons of the examination, but in mental grasp and power, and in a 
pnctical knowledge of the power and use of language. The existence of 
these two defects is attributed, the former in part and the latter altogether, to 
like *' strained and pedantic standard of qualification for admission." The 
remedy proposed is a radical change in this standard and in the examinations 
\j wMeh it is now sustained. 

Hie nature of this change is in part described. It is urged, in the first 
jilsce, that the system of ^* repressive maximum examinations ** which only the 
gifted spirits of the several classes can pass, should be abolished ; that the 
ehuwes should be permitted to move forward in mass, on a scale of minimum 
requirement, and only in exceptional cases should any one be kept back. By 
this plan of promotion the great majority of the pupils who remain in school 
vatil they are of proper age, would reach the high school, and the certainty of 
letching it in course would induce many who now drop out of school, to re- 
jDHdn ; and thus at least as many again pupils as now enter the high schools, 
would enjoy their advantages. 

To the objection that this system of promotion would burden the high schools 
with many pupils inadequately prepared for the courde'of study, it is replied 
that the abolition of the present pedantic and fklse standard of qualification 
and d&e adoption of a rational and true standard would reform grammar-school 
instruction, and thus the defects in preparation, of which high school teachers 
now complain, would be largely removed. This is the main and central point 
of the lecture. It is urged that the questiohs now annually prepared as exam- 
ination tests " emphasiise and make imperative all the detailed lumber of the 
text-books" ; that they necessitate, on the part of the grammar-school teachers, 
" a rigid adherence to the mere technics of the several test studies, at the ex* 
pense of all others, and of the vitality and highest usefulness of those studies 
themselves.'' It is out of these false and arbitrary examination tests that fact- 
cramming, technical teaching, and high pressure flow, and it is in vain to in- 
veigh against these evils so long as their potent cause remains. A teacher is 
more than human, who, with the apparition of an arbitrary and false ordeal by 
which his success is to be estimated foi^ver looming up before him, can teach 
in accordance with his better judgment The desire to secure a high percent- 
age on the test studies, will inevitably cause him either to neglect the non-test 
branches or overtask his pupils, and lest the omission of some unimportant 
detail may result in the failure of his pupils, he teaches every thing in the text- 
books, whether useful or useless, and in a manner which he knows is not the 
best Thus it is that our grammar schools are in part badly taught; that the 
pufttls are crammed with much that is worse than useless, and deprived 
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(^.mneh tlkat.M .Qe^dib^. t« «r 'wvUrrdfiild^dr cuHnre^ 'Thus it is ihst ^itpiis 
taygUt by mea of ccnQpuraAivBl; n9Xfow aVUk^ andle^n acqaixeteentB wbo are 
iguUitig slaves of tcq^trboolo, pasa^ijear aft^r yeav^tiie itest exsannatioii' in<lli 
superior eclat to those taught by meu of def»th of power and breadtiiof teal-* 
lure, but who scorn to let the text-book become their master. What gramnat^ 
school teacbt^rs. sie^ is fr^ed<iwu-i-fT^9^m to be tfaemselve* a)ld to teaeh aeeord- 
rog to itbaix coosoieiiGe and power ; and thift-l^j can sot have-aatil th^ ekatn^ 
iuatioa^ of their pupils disejfedit tioe.bald teehmcs wi& wilueh th^ttemory mmy 
haye been crammed, and rceognuso that c«U«re whtck enters into tfaestapije of 
i|iind and chax aoter. 

, The closing pages of tW pamphkt ace devoted to a oonsiderttlaoB of the ii»- 
Hufiiices which iuptve oa^aed test examinationa to become what they Are, and 
the. oh^ges, which shonjld' bo made iu gramjoiiKr^sbhoDl inslaruotton. The not 
of the evil is held to be a false notion as to what is ike object of 'study, and 
aisoias tp the . relative vialue of the different studies pursaed^-^ notion which 
makes the! gnmd, paramount end of school instruction toibe the ability ^ to do 
sums" '^ to parse knotty passages in Milton or €owper and ireel off the appro* 
priate rules and definitions; and to run tiirough. the inedl^y of fosignificant 
devils in th^ geographies, from " What is the nosrtkfork of Musqaash Riyer?" 
ajll though, to ".^ich way is But^gtown fi?om Sleepy Hollow ?" 
. It ie| ujrg^d that too much time asid attention are given to aiithmetio and gram- 
mar.. '^ Our schools are sacrificed. to ari^meti^.:" It must be dedironed, asd 
the plape of honqr given, tp, language — ^' not the useless stuff that i» drilled 
into our children's heads, under the name of grammar/' but language as an 
expression of tlM)ught smA leeling. Antbm^tio.may foe- well taught with tEe 
expenditure of half the. average time at preses^t devoted to. it The amomit of 
written arithuietio now taught m^y be profitably abridged, atid mental arithme?* 
tic, the analytical formulas of which are now. forced on beginners by a dreary 
process of iteration and reiteration, shoui4 be taken up at a.mu6h later period: 
in the school course. '; ^hese logical analyses are now larg^- recited as an act - 
of the memory, with scarcely a gleam of iateUigent compi}eli^n$ion. Presidtol . 
Hilii Qf Sarvard Colle|;.e, is of the opiuion that Colburn's First Lessons should 
be studied after written arithmetic) and this was the practice at Waltham when 
he had the direction of the schools there. , . . 

The scientific and nkethodical study of grammar, as a regular text-book 
exercise, any where below the first and- second classes in the grammar school^ 
is an absolute waste of time; and the- study will prove of little use even in l^e 
upper classes, unless it has been, preceded by such a course of training in Ian- 
guagjB as imparts* cpnsiderable scope and freedom in tibe uae of W(»!d8, the con- 
struction of sentences. an4 the expression of ideas. The proper time to study 
the science of, language is after one. has become somewhat familiar, with ka 
pqw^r and use. This position is sustained not only by arguto^it, but also by 
a strong array of authprities, from Lpcke to Speneer. It is also. urged that 
the pupil's ability to use langu^ge» correctly and forcibly, should be tested in 
the examinations, and even more thoroughly t^an his knowJiedge of technical 
gran^n^ar^ . 

This abridgement of the study of arithmistie and gramntor^whidi 'now ea-^ 
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gross most of the actaal study of grammar-school pupils, would affoi^ the 
necessary time for the masievy ot thbso pnn<^|^s tiiid truths which have direct 
relation to the ordinary phenomena of nature and the labors, duties, and facts 
of every day life. 

The above is an imperfect outline of this very suggestive discussion. In 

sketching it we have aimed to present the leadiog ideas and positions, and this 

we have done» as far as possible, in the words of the writer. It will be seen 

ibat the strictures made on the instruction and managemeot of our grammar 

schools, are grave, and that the reform proposed is of a raditml char^eter-^too 

radical, indeed, to be effected unless it also reaches the primary and lower 

schools. No intelligent reader of this journal needs the assurance that we 

heartily indorse the views expressed respecting the abridgment of the tim« der 

Toted to arithipetic and the postponement of the study of English grammar. 

¥e have expj^essed ih^Q^ views too often and too earnestly to leave any doubt 

respecting our position. We also assent to .the proposition to give the practil- 

cs] study of language the foremost place not only in grammar schools, but in 

elementary instruction generally. We would put mental .arithmetic neither 

before nor after written. They should go hand in hand, the successive lessors 

of the former being made introductory and preparatory to theiatter. The two 

should be made one. In the more elementary course no attempt, should be 

made at the formal logical analysis of problems, and even in the intermediate 

coarse such analysis should be very brief and simple. The latter half of Cdl- 

kra's First Lessons has its trile place as a part of an advanced course in 

aritlimetic. 'We lotag ago, and after due trial, condemned the wordy rigmarole 

through which beginning classes in mental arithmetic are commonly put with 

a view of " training the logi(^ facnUy." The usual result of such drilk} if 

thorough and persistent, is logical dyspepsia. 

We think Mr. Harrington is also right respecting the cramping and grooving 
influence which comparative test examinations exert on school . instruction, 
especially when such tests are narrow and technical ; and bis objections to 
** maximum examinations " which practically exclude common minds from the 
advantages of a higher education, ^re mainly well taken. " Ninety per cent." 
pupils are or ought to be in the minority. But we question the wisdom of promo- 
ting classes vn masse on a minimum standard of qualification, as he proposes. 
Bach a system would hold back, from year to year, the bright and industrious arid 
ehaia them to the dull and indolent What li wanted is such an elastic system 
6f promotion as shall give the " choice spirits " a chance to move forward at a 
reasonable rate, and, at the same time, shall not prevent the proper advance- 
ment of the pupils of average and even moderate ability. 

Bat we can not, at thi« time, enter further into the discussion of this very 
important subject. We close by asking whether three problems in the manage- 
ment of graded schdols have yet been satisfactorily solved, namely: 1. How 
to instruct pupils in classes and not too greatly sacrifice their individual powers 
and peculiarities. 2. How to subject the results of school instruction to exam- 
ination tests and not narrow and groove such instruction. 3. How to subject 
a corps of teachers to thoj^ough supervision and not reduce them to operatives. 
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MISCELLAITT. 

Ik our December namber we offered " Webster'i New Dioiionary " for the largest 
number of subaoribers reoeiyed in the months of December, January, and February. 
Who wishes this fine premium ? For a list of other premiums, see our prospectus. 

We are happy to add that our friends are making a good beginning in securing sub- 
aoribers. Mr. Converse has sent us thirty-flye from Toledo, Mr. Henkle eighteen 
from Bal«m^ and others are doing likewise. We hope to roaeh 4,0M snbseribers this 
year. Send in the oinbs, good friends. 

The back volumes of the Monthly, neatly bound in cloth, may be secured, singly 
or in sets, by addressing the publisher — ^price per volume $1.76 ; by mail^ prepaid, 
$2.00. We have only a fsw copies of each volume. We can still supply the first six 
numbers of 1807 (January to June inclusive^— price by mall, prepaid, 50 tsents ; also 
the pamphlet on '< Instmetion in Language and Oral Orammar "—price, single eopy, 
10 cents ; 25 o(^ies» $8.00 ; 50^copieo, $8.00. 

Thb closing months of 1867 were characterized by grand displays of the forces of 
nature. The West Indies were swept by terrible hurricanes and visited by terrific 
earthquakes ; the island of St. Thomas and other islapds in the vicinity suffering 
greatly from both' eauSes. A disastrous cyclone visited India causing a fearfiil loss 
of life and property. It is estimated that in the city of Bombay and neighborhood 
1,000 persons perished, and that 30,000 huts and dwellings were utterly destroyed. A 
grand eruption of Mount Vesuvius began on the 16th of November, and still con- 
tinues, presenting a magnificent appearance. Fine showers of meteors occurred at 
different points, and northern New York and the north- western portion of New Eng- 
land experienced distinct earthquake shocks. 

Ikstauotiox in Lanouaob. — An eminent teacher writes : 

« The ' admirable letter ' on instruction in language, in your December number, 
does not fully satisfy me. I still think that a didactic or systematic course of gram- 
mar is fit only for the more developed class of students, and that, previous to that 
eondition of comparative development, they shouldj by practical drills in language, 
be trained to deduce, treasure up, and methodisd their own grammatical obeervatione, so 
tbat when they come to study grammar proper, it shall not be to them a mere code of 
grammatical edicts promulgated by authority, but the systematic record of what they 
themselves have, in a great measure, discovered from their language-drills and exer- 
cises in sentence-building." 

We called the letter referred to '' admirable," not because we indorsed the writer's 
views fully, but because these views were presented clearly and in a practical manner. 
We agree to this extent, that if scientific grammar is to be taught early in the oourBOy 
it should be taught through language ; that practice and principle, as suggested, should 
be combined. 



Marbied a Conjunction. — ^At a recent teachers' examination in Portage county, a 
spruce-looking young man parsed " married " in the sentence, " Adam the first man 
married Eve the first woman," as a ooii;'iciic<Mm, and, on being asked to explain, gave 
this lucid reason : " Married is a coivjunotion because it joins Adam and Eve as man 
and wife. Adam having married Eve, was joined to her ; consequently ' married ' is 
a conjunction because it joins persons or things together." He was recommended to 
keep away from school-houses except in the conjunctive relation of a pupil 1 

. Fat Mutton Loaic.— In the course of a disoussion in the British Parliament in 
1866, a Mr. Ball presented this overwhelming argument against a free-school system : 
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<'If aoBtional system of education is adopted, tbe obildren of my tenants will be 
lent to school ; if tbe cbildren of my tenants are sent to sobool, my turnips will not 
be weeded ; if my turnips are not weeded, I sball eat fat mutton no more." 

HoLiDAT Ikstttutes. — Institutes were beld Cbristmas week at Cambridge^ Jackson 
C. H., Findlay, Lima, and Troy. Some sixty teachers were present at Cambridge, 
and the exercises were pleasant and profitable. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, was tbe 
prineiptl instructor. Tbe county supervision measure and tbe townsbip system were 
both approved, and several professional topics were discussed by tbe members. Mr. 
Henkle branght us seventeen subscribers. 

The institute at Jackson C. H. was attended by from fifty to sixty teacbers, to wbom 
tbeoecasion was one of great interest and profit. Capt. Wm. Mitcbell, of this city^ 
and Prof. W. H. Young, of Obio University, were the instructors. Evening lectures 

^(redelivered by Messrs. Mitchell and Young, and G. S. Smart, Supt. of the schools 

o{ Jiebon. Capt. Mitchell brought us iixteen subscribers. 
teiwe not yet received reports from Troy and Lima. The report from Findlay 

ifgifta below. The institute there was a decided success. 

fliicocx CoriTTT Ikstitute.— B. B. White, Bsq.— Dear Sir : On tbe 24tb, 25tb, 

Mth, and 27th of December, 1867|.. Mr tnstitute was held in this place; number 

of teachers in attendance, one kfindrAd. Mthe AllfH^i^ gentlemen gave instruction 

•Inring the entire session. Mr. R.-^. Stevepson, Norwalk ; Prof. Aaron Schuyler, 

of Baldwin UniTersity ; Mr. E. F. Adams, Newbnrgh ; and E. Miller, Findlay;, 

Vehad the services of Mr. 0. S. Cook, of Dayton, for a short time. The regularity 

is attendance, the interest manifested, and the large amount of practical matter imr 

]>vted, all conspired to render this institoAa' the best ever held in this county^ 

Messrs. Schuyler and Stevenson gt£Ve evening leotVh-es. Resolutions were passed, 

■r^ng the passage of a law creating tbe office stf eounty superintendent, and calling 

upon teachers to subscribe for some educational journal and directing their attention 

to the Ohio Educational Monthly aa tbe nepltu ultra for the live and thorough-going 

teacher. I am happy to be able to send you ttoenty-»ix subscribers. The teachers of 

Hancock county send greetings to the noble teachers of the State. 

Truly yours, £. Milleb. 

Findlay, 0., Dec. 31, 1867. 

Hamilton County Institute. — This institute met at Euhn & Curran's scbool-roonei 
on the second Saturday of December. About fifty teachers were present. Mr. Tur- 
rill, of Cumminsville, presented the subject of writing. Mr. Geo. C. Woollard, of 
the Second District School, gave a lecture on reading, advocating the phonic method,. 
He held that the vowels should be marked in primary readers to indicate the sound, 
and that reading should be the pronouncing of vr or ds previously learned and under- 
stood. The lecture was followed by an interesting discussion. Mr. Jno. L. Talbot, 
the only survivor of the first teachers' association in the county, related many inter- 
esting incidents connected with that association (formed in 1822), and also with the 
College of Teachers. Mr. John Edwards, of the Hughes High School (one of the 
''veteran''), made kindred remarks. Mr. Trimble, of Columbia, read an excellent 
o«8ay on spelling, and Mr. Curran, the President, closed the meeting by calling for 
"ubscribers to the Monthly. 

Upper Sandusky. — Tbe public schools are in charge of Mr. J. K. Myers, who has 

adopted the following plan to stimulate the pupils to greater industry and good 

conduct : Written examinations are held in all the departments at the close of each 

month, and a report is prepared exhibiting the standing of each pupil in th^ fotnr 

3 
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upper grades, not only in sobolarship, but also in attendance and deportment. The 
names of all popils whose general average is 90 per cent, are written in red ink, and 
the names of those who fall below, in black ink. These snocessiTO reports are eze- 
ented in an attractiye style, neatly framed, and hnng up in the school-room. The desire 
to have their names appear on the report in red ink, stimulates the pupils to great ex- 
ertions. About forty per cent, of the pupils reach the requisite standard of excel- 
lence.— The board of education heartily co-operate with the superintendent and 
teachers in their efforts to improve the schools, and good progress is making. The 
schools enroll about 460 pupils. 

KoBWALK. — The public schools of this city are the pride of the citixens, and this 
public confidence is increasing year by year. The explanation of this state of things 
is found in the two-fold fact, that the schools are in excellent condition, and are 
managed with great tact and discretion. Few superintendents use more good eonunon 
sense in school administration than Mr. Stevenson, and few have more to use. He 
not only secures the hearty co-operation of the board of education and teachers, but 
tbe school-patrons are brought into close alliance and interest. The one drawback 
on the success of the schools is the want of school-room adequate to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing population, the increase of youth of school age the past year being 
three hundred. To meet this want, in part, a new primary building has just been com- 
pleted, and the proposition to erect a fine high school building is under discussion, and 
will soon be submitted to a vote of the people, who generally favor the movement* 

Akboh. — The public schools are moving on successfully under the skillful guidance 
of Mr. I. P. Hole, who has stood faithfully at his present post for many years. The 
school population of Akron increased /our hundred the past year, and the board of 
education expended about $20,000 to provide additional school rooms. The number 
Of teachers now employed in the schools is twenty-two. All this is evidence of thrift 
tod enterprise. 

CiirciirirATi. — The report of the School Board for the year ending June 30, 1867, 
las been on our table for several weeks. We have delayed an acknowledgment of its 
receipt, hoping to be able to spend a few hours in gleaning and interpreting some of 
the many instructive facts which are concealed in its mass of statistics. The reports 
of the President and Clerk of the Board, and of the retiring Superintendent, are 
each brief and pointed. They show a healthy and substantial progress in the schools. 
the new scale of teachers' salaries has worked well ; and Supt. Harding pays a high 
compliment to the teachers for their seal and success. He states that there has been 
improvement in modes of instruction, and that the teachers are anxious to make 
Airther improvement. To this end he urges that " a training school for teachers 

ought to form a part of the common school system of the city." We have very 

favorable reports of Mr. Hancock's beginning as superintendent. He is doing an 
excellent work. 

Cleveland Female Seminaby. — We are glad to notice that Mr. S. N. Sanford, the 
pirineipal of this excellent institution, has returned from his voyage to Europe, and is 
again at his eld post. He visited most of the countries of Southern Europe, and also 
Palestine and Egypt. The seminary has its full complement of students, and is gen- 
erally prosperous. It deserves success. 

Col. JoHir Lynch. — Our good friend) Col. Lynch, for many years, previous to the 
war, superintendent of the schools of Circleville, 0., and one of the leading edaca- 
tors of the State, is a member of the Constitutional Convention, now in session in 
New Orleans, and is chairman of the committee on education. On the l^th of Deeem- 
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Ur ha isbmiited a minority report which, if adopted, will ioeiire to Louisiana an 
ezeellant poblio sohool ■ystem. The New Orleans Eepublioan of Deo. 16th, in a very 
oomplunentary biographical sketch of Col. Lynch, says that he is one of the ablest 
and most influential members ef the body. He owns a large cotton plantation in the 
parish of Carroll, and is highly esteemed in the community. The E^pubUean also 
pajB a high compliment to Gen. W. L. Meliillen, formerly of Columbus, 0., who also 
NpneoBts the Carroll parish in the Conyention. 

BiLTiMOBB k Ohio R. R. — This railroad, extending from Baltimore to Columbus, 
is one of the longest railway lines, under one board of management, in the United 
States, and we know of no rosul that passes through a section of the country possess- 
ing greater interest to the traveler. In passing over the mountains it reaches th« 
liighist railroad altitude in the country, and the mountain scenery is the finest we 
Weererseen. We take pleasure in commending this route to any of our friends 

nhmj be going East. 

CouKCTiON. — In giving the number of our subscribers in graded schools, last 
mth, we credited the ««ven subscribers belonging to Camp Washington to Cum- 

miofrille. ^ 

IitJidBATioK FOB 1867-8. — The whole number of youth of school age in this State^ 
Mennmerated in September last, is 1,019,195, being an increase of 44,892 since 1866. 
The nomber of colored youth is 25,131. 

Chinobs. — W. A. C. Converse, for many years in charge of the Toledo Bigh 
Sehool, has accepted the principalship of the Central High School, Cleveland, 0., at 

tialtry of $2,600. Theodore Meier has, on account of ill health, resigi^ed hia 

Motion as a teacher of German in the Camp Washington school. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

TiKNBSSEB. — The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association was held at. 

Kashyille, Not. 13th and 14th. The attendance was large, the Hall of Representa- 

tires being well filled with delegates smd visitors. Nearly two hundred pupils from 

the Fisk School occupied one of the galleries, and enlived the occasion with excellent 

nosio. Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody Fund, was present, and delivered an able 

ud practical address on the necessity of free public schools and the conditions of 

their saccess. He urged the importance of a State school department, a^d dw€ilt at 

eonsiderable length on the absolute necessity of normal schools, ^e said that the 

importance of having trained teachers can hardly be overstated. Experience has 

demonstrated that one skillful teacher will accomplish as much as ten poor ones. In 

Hassaehusetts there was at first a strong prejudice against normal schools', but now 

they oould not furnish enough teachers to meet the demand made upon them. He 

stated that the trustees of the Peabody Fund had determined to devote the same ex« 

elnsively to the encouragement of free public schools. The available proceeds last 

year were $150,000. 

Prof. John Ogden, President of Fisk University, delivered an eloquent address on 
the relation of the colored schools to the school system of the State. He urged that 
instead of attempting, with their scanty resources, to establish separate schools for 
white and colored youth in each district, but one system of schools should be organ- 
ised, and these should be free to all youth without distinction on account of race 
condition, or color. The address elicited a spirited discussion, in which most of the 
speakers opposed the eo-edueation of the two races. 
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Addresies were also delivered by Bey. Herman Bokam on the harmony between the 
educational and industrial interests of Tennessee, by Got. Neill S. Brown, Mr. 
Lawrenoe, Snpt. Public Schools of Nashville, Mr. Mitchell, Supt. Public Schools of 
Memphis, and others. An excellent letter from Gov. Brownlow was read. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the practical exhibition of methods of 
teaching. For this purpose classes from the schools of the cifcy were introduced and 
drilled, and Prof. Ogden illustrated his mode of training teachers by an exercise with 
his normal class. The performance of these several classes gave great satisfaction. 

A report on normal schools was read by Bev. Dr. Pearne, and a resolution was 
adopted requesting the Legislature to take action to secure the normal training of 
teachers. A resolution was also passed pledging cordial co-operation with Gen. John 
Eaton, State Supt. of Schools, and requesting the Legislature to increase his salary. 
Gbn. Baton is vigorously at work inaugurating the new school system. The task be- 
fore him is one of great difficulty. 

The next annual meeting of the Association is to be held at Memphis in October, 
and an ac^ourned meeting is to be held at Chattanooga in August. 

GoNNKCTicvT. — The State Board of Education acted wisely when it placed at the 
head of its school system Hon. B. G. Northrop, for many years State Educational 
Agent of Massachusetts. He brought to the position eminent ability and a ripe ex- 
perience in school affairs, and, notwithstanding the school system had been for many 
years deep in the ruts, he has already inaugurated a genuine educational revival. 
The series of State institutes, lately closed, were attended by a larger number of 
teachers and school officers, and with greater popular interest, than any similar series 
ever before held in Connecticut. Every minister in the State has been requested to 
preach a sermon on the subject of education, and educational addresses are to be 
given in every town and, if possible, in every school district. A new life and energy 
are, at last, vitalising and rejuvenating the common schools of old Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania. — Beports from this State show what a live, experienced, and able 
educator can accomplish at the head of a State School Department. Superintendent 
Wickersham has spent much of his time, since his appointment, in the institutes and 
in addressing large and enthusiastic audiences in dififerent parts of the State. He has 
also called to his assistance in the institute field five competent instructors and lec- 
turers. The results of these well-directed efforts are large and progressive insti- 
tutes, more zealous and intelligent efforts on the part of teachers and school officers, 
and an increased public interest in the schools. The School Journal, which is ably 
conducted by Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, is sent, as heretofore, to each board of school 
directors in the State. 

Indiana. — ^We are in receipt of several letters from this State, which represent the 
institute work there as highly prosperous. The State Normal Institutes have greatly 
improved the character of the county institutes, many of which have been held. Vi e 
hear good reports of the institute labors of our friend, Daniel Hough, formerly of the 

Cincinnati Schools. The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association was 

held at New Albany, December 25, 26, and 27. President Tuttle, of Wabash Col- 
lege, delivered the opening address, and papers, reports, and discussionron important 
educational topics followed. The meeting was one of great interest and profit. 

Nebraska has been a State less than a year, and yet its State Teachers' Assooiation 
has held one session, and a State Normal School has been located at Peru, on the 
Missouri river, and a building of brick,- 80 feet by 40, and four stories high is nearly 
finished. 
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AvsTRTA. — A most remarkable teaohera' oonyention was held a few weeks stnoe at 
Vienna. It was attended by hundreds of teachers, from all parts of the empire. The 
principal qaestion disonssod was the cause of the tow condition of the national ele- 
mentary schools. A resolution was unanimoasly passed attributing this result chiefly 
to the jurisdiction exercised over these schools by the Church, and declaring that 
sntil SQoh jurisdiction should be removed, there could be no hope of improvement. 
The disevssion elicited the deepest interest, and bold declarations against priestly in- 
terferenee were received with shouts of approval. The government permitted the 
eonvention to exercise the utmost freedom in the expression of its sentiments. Truly 
the world moves I— The Common Council of Vienna propose to establish a teachers' 
iaititnte, in which scientific instruction shall be given without respect to any creed, 
though not in opposition to any creed. This movement is opposed by the Church 
Prelates, but the Emperor sustains the Council. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Wb have been unable to examine new books this month, and, consequently, depend 
on the favor of others for notices. We hope to do better next month. 

i LoBD Bacon's Life and Essays with Botd's Notes. By Jambs B. Botd. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 18G7. 

Mr. Boyd did the public an excellent service several years ago by his editions of 
If iton, Toung, Thomson, Cowper, and Pollock. The work mentioned above is the 
first of a series of English Prose Classics which he proposes to edit, if this shall re- 
ceive suflBcient encouragement. The whole number of Bacon's Essays, fifty-nine in 
idl (the last, however, being only a fragment on Fame), are given, but only twenty - 
six are accompanied with notes. These Notes are, in the main, judicious, and serve to 
explain what is obscure and what is peculiar to the style of the seventeenth century. 
There are, however, expressions in these essays that Mr. Boyd ought to have made 
the occasions of instructive grammatical comment, but concerning which he has said 
nothing, although he has in many cases occupied space with useless notes as to the 
meanings of words which could be readily obtained by reference to either of the two 
great American dictionaries. In Essay XXIII (in the earliest editions the first) on 
''Studies," occurs the oft-quoted sentence ''Crafty men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, etc." Mr. Boyd has judiciously made the following note on 
" Crafty men " : " Crafttf men *' — not in the ordinary sense of * cunning,' but men of 
craft, of manual occupations, of mechanical or other business." It is well that atten- 
tion should be called to this now obsolete meaning of era/iif, as the oareless reader 
might mistake the meaning, especially if he did not know that it had ever been used 
in any other sense than the one it has at present. Indeed, a reference to Webster's 
recent dictionary does not bring out clearly Bacon's use of the term, and although 
Worcester marks an obsolete meaning, he gives it rather obscurely. The sketch of 
Bacon's life given in this volume does not attempt to cover up the disgraceftil parts 
of his character. 

This work by Mr. Boyd may not receive the hearty welcome that it should, because 
the refining influence of the best English Classics has not heretofore been as highly 
appreciated as it should be. Before the issue of another edition, Mr. Boyd should 
learn how to spell the name of England's most brilliant essayist, Magaui^at,, which 
oooors more than twenty timet in the work and always with the spellini; '< MacatUejf.*' 
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Atwatib'b MA.VVAL OF Elbmiittabt Looio. Publiihed by J. B. Lippinoott 3c Co., 

Philadelphia. 1867. 

This little work of 244 pages is printed in excellent f tyle on exoellent paper. The 
author has done hia work well by giving the principles of Logic in concise language 
unaccompanied by the usual pages and paragraphs of useless matter. He treats 
Logic as the Science of the Laws of Thought. In the appendix are given three 
methods of syllogistic notation, namely, Euler's by circles, that by straight lines, 
and Hamilton's. This is the first time that I have noticed that the Circle Method is 
due to Euler. It may be interesting to the reader to know, although Mr. Atwater does 
not state it, that Euler used this method in his letters to a German princess. Fifty- 
one combinations are found in Letters CII, CIII, CIV, and CV, dated 14th Fob.y 
17th Feb., 2l8t Feb., and 24th Feb., 1761. See pp. 450 to 469, YoL I, of ^'Euler's 
Letters to a Qerman Princess," London, 1795. 

If the proper effort were made by the publishers to bring Mr. Atwater's small but 
scientific treatise to the attention of teachers of Logic, it would doubtless meet with 
an extensive sale, since the larger works are too cumbrous or abstruse for elementary 
instruction, and since but little time is or can be allotted in high schools and colleges 
to this branch of eduSktion. 

[ W^atelj/ is incorrectly spelled ** Whateley."] w. d. h. 

Manual of Afglo-Saxon fob Beoinnsbs: Comprising a Grammar, Reader, and 
Glossary, with Explanatory Notes. By Prof. Shuts, Columbia College, Washing- 
ton. Cleveland : Ingham & Bragg. 

This is is a (mutofw mtUandit) pefeot model of the kind of text-books I long to see 
introduced into our high schools and colleges. Within the compass of 190 pages, it 
contains all that a beginner needs to secure substantial knowledge of the ^sentiaU of 
the language, so that he shall not be debarred from buying it by its dearness nor 
discouraged by its size. With the help of this unpretending volume, he can, in a 
comparatively short time, make himself master of the subject, so as to be able after- 
ward to follow it up through its ampler details. How different the case would be, if, 
to gratify his own vanity or pride of scholarship, the learned compiler had presented 
him with a big book stuffed with all the erudition that can be brought to bear on 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature ! A few persistent students, blessed with leisure, 
might take it up and make themselves thorough Anglo-Saxon scholars ; but the un- 
selfish purpose of the author would be completely defeated — ^namely, to make the 
study of one of the sources of the noble English tongue so easy and so attractive 
that every one who lays claim to a liberal education, shall feel it his duty to make 
himself acquainted, at least, with its elements. t. b. s. 

wishing information respecting text-books, maps, registers and reo« 
liture, agencies, teachers, etc., etc., should read our advertising pages. 

KEW BOOKS RBCEIYED. 

Eleukntb 07 Natubal Philosophy. By Rolfe & Gillet. Boston: Crosby A 
Ainsworth. 1868. 

Cambbidox Coubsb of Elbmentabt Physics. Part III: Astronomy. By Rolfe 
2k Gillet. Boston : Crosby & Ainsworth. 1868. 

A TrxtBook of Ethics. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. New Tork: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

Obioin and Histoby of the Books of thb Bible. By Prof. Calvin E.Stowe,D.D« 
Cincinnati : Zeigler, McCurdy A; Co. (See advertisement.) 

Mitchell's New Physical Geoobaphy. By Prof. John Brocklesby. Philadel- 
phia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1868. 

Teachxb'b Guide to the Spenckbian System. New Tork: Ivison, Phinney. 
Blakeman Jlc Co. 1868. 
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THE OEGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 

BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS.* 

No part of a teacher's work is more important in its conse- 
quences than the proper organization of his school. He may be 
an exact scholar, apt to teach, and skillfal in government, and 
yet if he be deficient in organizing power, his labor must be largely 
misdirected and his efforts must result in little less than failure. 

This work is the more important because it i^ fundamental. It 
must, in the main, precede all other effective work because it is 
the condition precedent to efficient action in every direction. 
What is an army without organization ? An undisciplined mob, 
to be scattered to the four winds in the first shock of battle. And 
what can a school be whose machinery is not carefiilly adapted 
to its intended purposes, and so adjusted and operated as to secure 
its peculiar and beneficent ends ? 

What more practical or useful subject, then, can arrest the at- 
tention of teachers than school organization ? And how can one 
more effectually " help the teachers," especially of our country 
schools, than in the systematic elucidation of a topic like this ? 

It is an old maxim that " work well begun is half done." To , 
no calling does this sentiment apply with greater force than that . 
of training human beings. Hence the school work should be 
well begun. It should, indeed, be " begun, continued and ended'' 
in a clear and intelligent perception of its true nature and ob- 
jects, and with a ready command of all the forces and appliances 
needful to the realization of those objects. In other words^ a 

* Principal of State Normal Sohool, Minnesota. 
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teacher must understand his business from the beginning, and he 
must be possessed of the sagacity, tact, and skill necessary to 
compass all the requisites to success, if he would reap success. 
Let us inquire what these requisites are : 

I. Before engaging his services, a teacher should always carefully 
consider the question of his adaptation to t?^ particular locality and 
school which he proposes to serve. 

This precaution is far too generally neglected, especially by 
young teachers. Anxious to secure a situation, they are too 
willing to accept one at first sight, and without taking the trouble 
to ascertain whether they are equal to the demands which may 
be made upon them in the school, whether they are suited to the 
peculiar circumstances of the neighborhood or to the disposition 
of the inhabitants. Many of the reputed failures of young teach- 
ers are attributable to this cause. Possessed, it may be, of talent, 
scholarship, and all save that which special training and experi- 
ence alone can give, were they carefully to weigh their qualiiS ca- 
tions in the light of an accurate knowledge of the condition and 
circumstances of the district and the school under consideration, 
they might avoid the mortification and disgrace of failure by 
undertaking only that which a rational estimate of their profes- 
sional capabilities would enable them to carry to a successful 
issue. 

As a general rule, young teachers should avoid taking schools 
that are large, far advanced, or difficult to discipline. They should 
rather seek those of an opposite character. They should locate 
in neighborhoods where they can be assured of the steady and 
intelligent support of the school officers and the people. They 
should especially aim not to fail, hut to succeed in their earlier at- 
tempts, for early failures are peculiarly depressing. They exert 
a powerful infiuence upon the future of the teacher, often driving 
him from a profession which he is really fitted to adorn. And 
on the other hand, nothing so encourages and strengthens a 
success in a noble work. It awakens a generous enthusiasm. It 
inspires to greater exertion. It allures to higher conquests. It 
stimulates to heroic effort. It often enkindles the latent fires 
of genius, whose light may shine far down into the remotest 
ages. 

II. The study of the question of adaptation should he mutual on 
the part of the school officers and the teacher. 

The responsibility of failure in a school is quite as often 
chargeable upon the school trustees and parents as upon the 
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teacher. In multitudes, perhaps in a majority of cases, the pri- 
mary motive in the employment of a teacher is a pecuniary ai^d 
sordid one. The leading question is not "how competent," bi^t 
"how cheap are you?" If the school be small or backward, 
^^ anybody will do to keep it." Or whether it be large or small, 
whether it be difficult or easy to discipline, whether the neighbor- 
hood be at peace or at war, whether its inhabitants are apprecia- 
tive or nnappreciative, whether they are ready to support or dis- 
courage the teacher in the adoption of suitable measures for con- 
ducting the school, and last but not least, whether the candidate 
before them is especially adapted to the condition and circum- 
stances of the school and the neighborhood, are questions which 
Tisually give school district officers very little concern. They 
bargain for a failure by bargaining for cheapness, and by raising 
few questions as to the competency, or special adaptation, and 
the result is that they get what they bargain for ; while the poor 
teacher alone must bear upon himself the odium of failure. The 
truth is, however, that, in a majority of cases, the patrons and 
the trustees of our schools are quite as responsible for the failures 
that occur therein as are the teachers they carelessly employ, 
and then neglect to encourage and support either morally ©r 
materially. 

III. When negotiating for a school, teachers should always make 
known to the employing officers the views which will control them in 
its organization, discipline, and instruction, and the contract should 
hind the officers to the support of such measures as may be in accord- 
ance with these views. 

Nothing can be more vague and uncertain than the agreements 
usually made between teachers and school officers. These agree- . 
ments really often invite to disagreements by their omissions, by 
their general looseness, and by their merely verbal character. 
They can not be called contracts in any proper sense. 

This fact is the foundation of most of the difficulties which 
arise in the management of a school. The teacher, perhaps, lias 
studied his profession more or less. Observation and exp^rieiice 
have given him some clear ideas as to the best methods of oc^- 
ducting his school. Perhaps he is a graduate of a normal school, 
or has been for some years a regular attendant upon teaicbars' 
institutes. If so, his views are quite likely to be in advance of 
the old time notions of the patrons of his school. He believes in 
order and precision in the operations of a school. He has 
acquainted himself with the best modern improvements in melh- 
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ode of teaching and government. He deplores irregularity of 
attendance among his pupils as destructive alike of their best 
interests and of the highest efficiency of the school. He believes 
in blackboards, maps, charts, and globes, and has learned how to 
UBe them. 

But if he attempts any innovations upon obsolete ideas, or if 
he seeks to reform old abuses, he is quite likely to be beset by 
breakers. The children, unable to see far enough ahead to dis- 
cover the utility of the measures necessary to effect much needed 
improvements, become impatient of wholesome restraint and of 
the persistent efPort requisite to accomplish the labor assigned to 
them. Their complaints are whispered in the ears of willing 
parents who are opposed to " new fangled notions," and who are 
often too ready to interfere with the prerogatives of the teacher. 
Perhaps the superficial character of the instruction hitherto im- 
parted in the school, has rendered it necessary to classify the 
pupils lower than formerly, or to assign them studies less pre- 
tentious than they have heretofore pursued. This touches the 
pride of child and parent alike, and adds fuel to the flame of oppo- 
sition, which at last overwhelms the teacher and he surrenders 
4;o a superior force. In other words, he fails, and his mishap is 
heralded in every direction, injuring his reputation, disgusting 
him with the profession, and perchance driving him to some other 
pursuit. Now, in most cases, these difficulties could be prevented 
by a perfect understanding, by a full and free interchange of 
views between the teacher and his employers in the outset, and 
by a contract duly executed upon the basis of such understand- 
ing. The school officers and inhabitants of a district should be 
apprized beforehand, in the manner described, of such changes 
and improvements as may be rendered necessary by the advent 
of a new teacher professing to be skilled in his work, and they are 
thus committed in advance to the new policy by virtue of the 
dnal engagement made between him and their representatives, 
the trustees. The neglect of such precautions is believed to be 
the prolific cause of most of the troubles arising between the 
teacher and his patrons in consequence of his action in the organ- 
ization and administration of his school. To observe them is to 
apply the " ounce of prevention." To neglect them, is almost to 
invite the evils which tend to alienate the sympathy and support 
due to the teacher, and to disorganize an institution designed to 
be a perpetual blessing to all who are brought within the sphere 
of its influence. 
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Having established the foregoing propositions as preliminary 
to the discussion of the main subject, we shall aim in future arti- 
cles to suggest the necessary steps by which a school may be 
brought into a condition best suited to the accomplishment of its 
benign purposes, through a systematic and efficient organization. 



POSSESSIVE CASE.— Ko. 1. 

BY W. n. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

[Mr. Henkle has for seventeen years been observing closely 

the manner ^of writing the possessive singular of nouns ending 

in the sound of s or z. Nine years ago he published the results 

of his investigations, up to that time, in a series of articles, in 

the Indiana School Journal, These articles not being accessible 

to our readers, he has consented to revise them with the aid of 

additional investigations and publish them in the Monthly. — 

Editor.] 

" When a noun in the possessive case ends in ce, the apostrophe only is re- 
tained; as, For conscience' sake." — HulVs Qrammar^ Pittsburgh, 1836, p. 35. 

" When the nominative singular ends in C6, the possessive is sometimes 
formed by merely adding the apostrophie; as, conscienci sake." — An English 
Grammar, Dublin, 1845, p. 23. 

^' When the name ends in ce, the apostrophie s is not added ; as, conscience* 
Bake." — Frazee's Grammar, Philadelphia, 1846, p. 26. 

" When the noun ends in C6, the s is sometimes omitted, if the following 
word begins with s or contains an « or « in the first syllable ; as, Conscience 
sake." — Weld!s Grammar, Portland, 1848, p. 72. 

'' Many nouns ending in the singular in ce, add the apostrophe only. He 
suffered for conscience' sake." — Clark's New\Grammar, New York, 1848, p. 50. 

These statements are disproved by the following examples : 

" T. Pearce's."— ^ Journal of Gratian's Life, p. 134, 1720. 

" Wace's romance." — De Vere's Comp. Philology, p. 162. 

"A justice's court." — Locke Amsden, p. 52. 

"Eustace's Tour." — Tuckennan's Characteristics of Literature, second 
series, p. 195. 

" In our race's infancy." — Nichol on the Solar System, p. 22. 

** Greece's domain." — Campbells Poems, p. 180. 

"Wallace's own stream." — Ibid, p. 203. 

" Squire Paice's grand dinner." — Maiden and Married Life of Mary Pow- 
ell, p. 103. 

"Price's edition." — Smithsonian Con. to Knowledge, voL 8, p. 10. 
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"Bruce* 8 gftw-milL'*— Ow«n'» Ged. Survey of WUcominj eie., p. 469. 

" Brace's new work." — Putnam's Mag., vol , p. 693. 

"Bice's amendment" — Gent. Mag., new series, yoL I, p. 642, 1834. 

" Horace's most splendid odes." — Ibid., 399. 

"Horace' 8 friends. "—/bid, 484. 

" Price's tour."— I&i<l., vol. 2, p. 407. 

" Price's knowledge."— ibui, p. 602. 

"La Force's party." — Irtnngs Washington, voL I, p. 117. 

"Force's Am. Archives." — Ibid., vol 11, pp. 39, 189, 190, 319, 320, 330; 
vol ni, p. 380. 

"Wallace's ships."— jR>ii., vol II, p. 127. 

"Yet when they're at their race's ends." — ffudibras, p. 204. 

" A wight, by hungry fiend made bold. 
To farmer Fitz-Maurice's fold. 

Did slyly creep." — Zachos's Speaker, p. 348. 

" Pitz-Maurice's constraction." — An. Set. Dis., 1860, p. 28. . 

" Prof Peirce's theory."— ifttd., p. 161. 

"Bruce's" occurs nine times in Brown* s Grammar of English 

Ghrammars; " Brace's," seven times ; and "Peirce*s," ninety-nine 

times. 

"The voice's flow." — Josselyvks Pronunciation,!^. 10. 
"Horace's slaves." — Smarts Horace, vol 2, p. 196. 

** Horace's " occurs in this work in seven other places ; also on 
p. 73 of Curran and his Contemporaries; p. 17, vol. 1 of Francis's 
Horace : in numerous places in the different volumes of the Gren- 
Heman's Magazine, in Macaulay's Essays, etc. " Mr. Donee's " 
occurs more than twenty times in the Gentleman's Magazine, 

" Grace's letters." — Putnam's Mag., vol. 3, p. 223. 
"Your Grace's station." — Junius' s Letters, vol. 1, p. 197. 

"Tour Grace's" occurs in at least nine other places in this 
work. For " Laplace's," see HumboldVs Cosmos, vol. 1, pp. 48 and 
301, vol. 4, p. 157 ; An, Sci, Dis,, 1853, p. 369 ; Pro, of Am, Asso, 
for the Advancement of 8ci,, Aug. 17, 1849, p. 220 ; Foot-Prints of 
the Creator, pp. 252 and 253 ; Correl, of Forces, pp. 307, 320. 

"The niece's possession." — Sir Wm. Hamilton's Metaphysics, p. 240. 
" Dyce's edition." — O. P, Marsh's Lectures, p. 661. 

For " Dyce's," see Gent. Mag,, new series, vol. 6, pp. 240 and 
343, vol. 7, pp. 449 and 562 ; Putnam's Mag., vol. 3, p. 282 ; and 
Irving's Washington, vol. 1, p. 651. 

"Your Grace's desires." — Lowthorp's Abridgment of Phil Trans., 1732, 
vol. 1, p. 664. 

" Wilberforce's view." — Eney, of Relig. Knowl, p. 86. 
" Wilberforce's " may also be found twice in vol. 10 of the 
Gent Mag,y in vol. 11, p. 1, and vol. 18. p. 1. 
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"Dr. Price's reasonings.*' — D. Stewart t Works, vol. 2, p. 187. 
"Wace's."— O-aiifc'* Er^. Lit, and Lang.,vol l,pp. 136, 201. 

"Noans ending in nee form the possessive bv adding the apostrophe only; 
as, 'For conscience' sake.' "-—/?. C. Smith's Qrammar, p. 47, Phil, 1837. 

This assertion is disproved by the followmg examples of the 
possessive case of nouns ending in nee : 

"John Raunce's."-— JJwt of Ellwoods Life, 1714, p. 22. 

"Mrs. Bounce's ball." — Putnam's Mag., vol. 1, pp, 70 and 73. 

*' 'Twas iron-work upon commission, 
For a romance's first edition." 

— Outran and his Contemporaries, p. 321. 

" I heard the lance's shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash." — Sir Walter Scott 

"Constance's intent." — CampbelVs Poems, p. 46. 

'Tince's Fluxions." — Vinee's Fluxions, American Preface. 

'The King of France's picture.'' — Gent. Mag., vol. 21, p. 161, 
"France's liberal hand." — LittelVs Living Age, vol 44, p. 643. 
"Dunce's disciples." — Trench on the Study of Words, p. 91. 
"First give thy faith and plight a prince's word." — Pope's Homer, p. 24. 
"The world's applause, perhaps the prince's smile." — Locke Amsden, p. 44. 
"Prince's Digest" — Gram, of Eng. Grammars^ wol^ Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, p. 242. 

For numerous instances of "prince's," see Plutarch's Lives, 
Spectator, Alton Locke, Putnam's Mag., Hume's Hist, of England, 
Tacitus, etc. 

" Held me a pattern to the dunce's sight" — Henry Kirk White. 
" Peter Quince's playbill." — MacatUay^s Essays, voL 2, p. 305. 

" When a noun in the possessive case ends in ence, the s is omitted, but the 
apostrophe is retained ; as, ' For conscience' sake.' " — Kirkham's Grammar, 
Cin., 1830, p. 49. 

"When the word ends in ence, the s should be omitted; as, *for conscience' 
sake'; but, observe, the apostrophe is used." — IngersolVs Grammar, p. 26, 
PhiL, 1834 

" Singular nouns ending in ence, have only an apostrophe added ; as, ^ For 
conscience' sake.' " — Teeters s Grammar, p. 42, Canton, Ohio, 1836. 

" In words ending in ence, the apostrophic s is commonly dropped even in 
the singular ; as, * For conscience' sake.' ' — Pond^s Murray's Grammar, p. 23, 
Worcester, 1831. 

These assertions are disproved by the following examples : 

" Clarence's dream." — Beauties of Shakespeare, p. 164. 

"Clarence's deatL" — Putnam's Mag., vol. 1, p. 70. 

" Florence's " [eating-house]. — Knickerbocker Mag. 

" Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice." — Hamlet, Act 3, Scene i, 

" A pardon for the offence's sake." — Hudihras, p. 288. 

"Terence's comedy." — Smarts Horace, vol 2, p. 19. 

" What will be each evidence's share." — Ladies' Diary, vol. 2, p. 48. 
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" Ah me 1 your reverence's sister, 
Ten times I carnally have kissed her." — Allan Ramsay. 

" Thus sprung some doubt of Providence's sway." — ParneUa Hermit 

" And sweet Benevolence's mild command." — Lord Lyttleton. i 

'' Though boiling beneath a fierce tropical sun. 
Or on Lawrence's gridiron very near done." 

— Episodes of Insect Life, voL 1, p. 141. 

For " Lawrence*s," see also Smyth's Un. Hum, Baces, p. 125 ; 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge^ vol. 8, pp. 73 and 92 J 
CosmoSy vol. 1, pp. 125, 128, 129, and 135 ; Diet, of Americanisms^ 
p. 214 ; Gent. Mag., vol. 6, p. 636, vol. 10, p. 43, vol. 11, p. 113, 
vol. 20, p. 113. 

•' William Laurence's." — A Journal of Gratian*s Life, lt20, p. 132. 

" And there she shall, at Friar Laurence's cell, 
Be shriv'd and married." — Romeo and Juliet^ Act 2, Scene 6. 

" Mr. Spence's papers." — De Morgan's Calculus^ p. 659. 

For " Spence's," see also Smart's Horace, vol. 1, p. 27 ; Gent. 
Mag., vol. 16, p. 225, vol. 17, p. 345. 

" Florence's performance." — Craik's Eng. Lit. and Lang., vol. 1, p. 99. 

Should any one now, to avoid all these examples, make the 
assertion that the 5 should be omitted after the apostrophe in the 
possessive singular of all nouns ending in ience, I should answer 
that Experience's work and Patience's bonnet ought to be used in 
preference to Experience' work and Patience' bonnet. The asser- 
tion would not be correct even if cience or science should be sub- 
stituted for ience, as the following example from Saxe's Poems, 
p. 189, shows : 

"Who guided our feet over Science's bogs, 

And led us quite safe through Philosophy's fogs." 

It will not even do to apply the assertion to all nouns ending 
in C'O-n-s-c-i-e-n-c-e. Harper's Mag., vol. 9, p. 5, has " Conscience's 
Tales," and conscience's is said to be found in Dr. Wardlaw's 
Christian Ethics, probably before some other word than sake. I 
should write for Mr. Conscience's sake in -preference to for Mr, 
Conscience' sake. 

The correct rule is : Every common noun ending in c-o-n- 
S'C-i-e-n-c-e followed by sake, forms its possessive Singular by add- 
ing an apostrophe only ; as, 

" For gospel-light and conscience* sake." — Hudibras, p. 83. 

" Conscience' sake " is also found in Motley's Dutch Republic, 
vol. 3, p. 269 ; Prescott's Philip the Second, vol. 1, pp. 132, 382, 
vol. 2, p. 225 ; and doubtless in many works besides the grammars. 

It is questionable whether we should write convenience' sake or 
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convenience's sake, I have noticed the following examples of the 
former : 

"When he sits down, he's standing up, 

As Paddy Quinn once said; 
And for convenience' sake, he wears 

His eyes a' top his head." 
— The Song of the Frog^ Harper's Mag.^ vol. 8, p. 866. 

It is also found on p. 35, of MulVs Grammar and in Beecher's 
Life Thoughts, 

The Atlantic Monthly in quoting from Life Thoughts the pas- 
sage containing " convenience' sake,'' gives it ^^convenience's sake," 
" Convenience's sake also occurs on p. 92 of Prof W. D. Whitney's 
recent work entitled " Language and the Study of Language." 

I will refer more particularly to this point in a future article. 



^—•» 



USEFUL EDUCATION. 

Of course every man of thorough discipline and careful thought 
will esteem all education useful. The mind truly educated finds 
still further education and profit in the study of new and fresh 
truths. Such a mind will find constant occasion for the applica- 
tion of truth to life. In some way or other every known thing 
will prove practically valuable. Or, even if this were not so, 
still it is an object, with the man of true education, to know. All 
knowledge adds breadth and comprehensiveness to his views of 
nature and of the Author of nature. All knowledge, therefore/, 
makes him more a man — a better specimen and example of manly 
growth and dignity. 

Yaried knowledge, also, is beneficial, — not merely knowledge 
of one or a few subjects ; for the mind needs balance and sym- 
metry as well as mere growth. The educated mind aims to clas- 
sify all knowledge. Whatever is learned, in whatever manner, 
sets the scientific abilities at work, and feeds the mind with solid 
food, and with genuine satisfaction also. If it be said that there 
are men of great learning but of little practical ability in life — and 
if this be said in derogation of learning — it is easy to find a reply. 
It may be said that there are many more men who have consid- 
erable practical ability to succeed in life, so far as a livelihood is 
concerned, but who have very little true knowledge. Shall we, 
therefore, reason that practical tact is useless ? What multitudes 
there are who have acquired facility in some mechanical handi- 
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craft, and so make a living, — just as the blind horse has learned 
to pull the wheel around. Try them out of their beat, and they 
are nobody. It may be said too, that the man who is educated 
in theories but not trained in the practical affairs of life, is defi- 
cient and one-sided in his development. He is not a fair exam- 
ple of truly educated men. 

Now, all this is very plain and common-place to people who 
have anything like true education. But not to everybody. The 
race of fogies is very tenacious of life. It is by no means extinct. 
Numbers of this race are fathers and mothers ; and they are con- 
stantly deciding the question how much education their children 
shall have before leaving school finally, to learn some employ- 
ment for a livelihood. They shut oif thousands upon thousands 
of youth from pursuing the " higher branches " of study, because 
they think algebra, geometry, chemistry, and the like studies, 
will be of no use to farmers and mechanics and laborers. Parents 
have even objected to their children studying geography, because 
they could see no practical benefit in it. 

Numbers of the fogy race are school directors. Their infiu- 
ence constantly tends to depress the standard of qualifications 
which teachers are required to attain, and, of course, to depress 
the schools of which they have direction. They do not care for 
a teacher who is able to impart instruction in the " higher 
branches," for they think them of no practical use. And some 
specimens of the genus fogy are even attempting to exercise the 
vocation of teaching. Of course what they do not know is not 
worth knowing, and they impress upon their pupils the useless- 
ness of knowledge which they can not immediately use in making 
money. As recently as January, 1868, a gentleman went from 
Ohio to a considerable town in Michigan in pursuit of the Com- 
missioners of a certain county — for a business purpose. Stopping 
at a hotel he inquired of the landlord if that place was the county- 
seat. Bonaface said he did not know. Question second inquired 
if there were any newspapers published in the county. Mr. 
landlord didn't know that. Question third was, "Who are the 
Commissioners ? " He didn't know there were any such gentle- 
men. " But, for whom did you vote, for that office, last fall ? " 
He " voted the ticket, but did n't know whose names were on it." 
Now this man might be able to " keep tavern," to turn a glass of 
whisky, or care for a guest's horse. But he was a very poor 
specimen of a man, or of a citizen. His estimate of the amount 
of knowledge that is useful was very low. Consequently he will 
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never rise to a position where he will secure the respect and 
esteem of those who know him. 

And, in general, the result of a low estimate of the education 
that is really useful is that multitudes spend their whole life in 
the drudgery of mere manual toil, with no intellectual develop- 
ment, and no satisfaction of mind in their labor. People sup- 
pose that when a young man has learned to " read, write, and 
cypher," he has education enough to prepare him for any agri- 
cultural or mechanical employment, and anything more is time 
and study thrown away. But they are mistaken. There is 
many a lady, of sweet voice, and good musical gifts by nature, 
it\io has never mastered the science of music. Such an one can 
sing — well^ if you please — what she has learned by rote: but 
knng no knowledge of the principles of melody, or of harmony, 
or of the art of reading notes, her musical powers and her enjoy- 
ment of music must be greatly circumscribed. A thorough 
musical education would be extremely useful to her. With it 
she would be a nobler, more finished, more useful woman ; and 
she could rise in the world. It is always unworthy and depressing 
to any one to labor in any calling without understanding the princi- 
ples he is making use of. For instance, the druggist employs the 
laws and principles of chemistry. He ought to study chemistry^ 
and not be satisfied merely to learn by manual experience such 
chemical combinations as he may have use for. The druggist 
and the physician have occasion to use a considerable nomencla- 
ture formed of Greek and Latin words. Would not a knowledge 
of these tongues make that nomenclature vastly more easy, more 
significant to them, besides the satisfaction of feeling that they 
were going to the bottom of the subject, not merely dabbling with 
the surface ? The carpenter, the cabinet-maker, the wagon-maker, 
the mill-right, constantly perform operations involving the prin- 
ciples of geometry ; yet very few of these mechanics have ever 
studied geometry, or know anything about it. They learn their 
various handicrafts, like the uncultivated musician, "by rote." 
Require them to do anything outside of their beaten path, and 
they are unable to do it. They do not understand the principles 
of their own calling. Were they acquainted with algebra and 
geometry, and trigonometry, if possible, their skill would b» 
greatly increased, and there would be mental growth connected 
with their work. To the machinist and engineer, the thorough 
study of natural philosophy also would be especially tiseftil. Th« 
fimrveyor and civil engineer must understand trigonometry and 
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logarithms. But why should such a beautiful, easy, delightful 
subject be so great a mystery to the multitudes? And why 
should the common almanac be an unfathomed mystery to the 
people ? Why should not all aspire to comprehend all there is 
in it ? Why should not all aspire to be astronomers ? Here we 
step out upon the great subject of the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge. All knowledge, truly such, is useful. All true edu- 
cation is useful. Why do we not all believe in witchcraft and 
charms, and all the superstitions of the heathen ? Simply be- 
cause we have studied nature and her processes, we have learned 
some of the relations of causes to their effects, we have learned 
to think and to reason. It is useful to every one of us to live in 
an educated community. 

Connected with a low estimate of the amount of education that 
can be turned to useful account, is a thorough misconception of 
the nature of education, and of the character of the life for which 
a young person should be fitted. The parent should understand 
that real education is the judicious and symmetrical culture of all 
his child's powers — physical, intellectual, moral. He should 
know that every subject of study that adds to his stores of in- 
formation — i. e.y his inward, mental formation — and teaches him 
to think rightly, simply makes this culture more complete. The 
parent should not destine his child to a tread-mill life, as if he 
could desire no more than to fit himself into some furrow of sla- 
vish toil where he can earn dollars and bread while he lives, and 
then die when he has worn out his muscles and his bones. 
Bather should he fit him for growing intelligence, that in his toil 
he may ever be making himself more a man, and that he may 
not be compelled to wear the harness of slavish, unintellectual 
labor. 

But a great deal of manual toil, and that hard, must be done. 
Tet it does not follow that it must be done by ignorant, unedu- 
cated people. When all shall lay hold on education as their 
right, their duty, and a blessing to them whatever their occupa- 
tion, then, of course, the distinction between educated and uned- 
ucated classes will melt away. Or, to state this result in other 
terms, the appreciation and attainment of thorough education by- 
all, means the unspeakable elevation of the laboring classes. This 
will bring the aristocracy of money to a collapse ; make labor 
ever honorable and honored as it ought to be. There is no real 
education that is not useful. 

This does not essay to be an exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
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ject. These are only a few germs of thought. If the theme 
could be treated thoroughly, it would require volumes of illus- 
tration ; and, at each step, it would be still more manifest, that 
all education is useful, directly or indirectly. There is no rule 
justified by the importance of the subject but this, that we attain 
for ourselves, and give to the young, all the education that is 
possible. E. B. 



schooij eegulations to pebvbnt taediness. 

[Onr readers need not be told that " Superintendent " affixed to this brief 
Address, stands for M. F. Cowdery, the veteran superintendent of the Sandusky 
Miools. We copy from the Register : ] 

farents and Patrons of the Sandusky Public Schools : 

Please to consider the following statements : 

1. Disregard of punctuality tends to a dissolute habit of mind, 
and diminishes a pupil's chance of success in life. 

2. Tardy pupils fall behind their classes. 

3. Tardy pupils, who lose the morning and afternoon opening 
explanations of teachers, often lose the most valuable lesson of 
the day. 

4. Tardy pupils do great injustice to the prompt pupils, by 
taking a portion of the time of the teacher to hear their excuses. 

5. The example of every tardy pupil is damaging in its ten- 
dency upon the habits of all prompt pupils. 

6. Tardy pupils wrong all parties by failing to hear all daily 
duties explained, and thereby failing to move along in sympathy 
with the school. 

Conclusion. — That no school can possibly be a first-class school 
where tardiness is permitted. 

BEMEDIES. 

1. Appeals to the sense of duty in pupils, in connection with 
right parental authority, make six-tenths of the school uniformly 
punctual. 

2. Regard for the teacher's wishes will secure one-tenth more. 

3. Privation of school privileges of all sorts, for tardiness, may 
secure one-tenth more. 

4. Finally, there will remain a fraction — say two-tenths — ^that 
none of the foregoing remedies will reach. Please especially to 
consider the remedy suggested for the last two-tenths. This iB 
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it : No admission for any tardy scholars. Such a rule will save at 
least one-tenth more, making in the aggregate nine-tenths of the 
pupils saved to punctuality, and at least fifteen per cent, added 
to the general usefulness of the schools besides. The remaining 
tenth who can not, or who will not learn and practice this first 
lesson of success in life — punctuality — ^have probably the ele- 
ments of misfortune in them already, and will likely carry theai 
through life in defiance of all that the best schools of the country 
can do for their relief. But will not such a regulation meet with 
opposition? Of course it will. But who will oppose it? The 
eight-tenths of parents whose children are punctual, will cer- 
tainly have no occasion to oppose it. But will not such a rule 
exclude more pupils from the advantages of school than it will 
benefit ? This is a question to be settled, not by reasoning, bnt 
hj facts; and school statistics show that both a higher percent- 
age of attendance is secured and more hours of instruction given 
under a stringent rule of punctuality than under a lax one. 

Here is the rule of the Board, carefully drawn seven years 
since, to meet the views of a very sensitive public : 

Abt. VI. — Tardiness of Pupils. — Pupils guilty of tardiness, without satis- 
factory excuse, shall, after the second offense, forfeit the privileges of school 
for the half day on which the tardiness occurs, and, in case of exclusion under 
the rule, the teacher shall cause notice thereof, and the reasons therefor, to be 
given to the parent or guardian immediately. 

Our schools number from seventy to one hundred and fifty 
pupils each. By the above rule, each pupil may be tardy twice 
during any term, and stand handsomely shielded by " The Con- 
stitution." This will make from one hundred and forty to three 
hundred cases of " reserved rights " in each school to be endured, 
while that most convenient, most elastic, ever remembered phrase, 
" without satisfactory excuse to the teacher" comes in to meet every 
other contingency that can possibly arise to nxake habits of indo- 
lence and slatternly domestic arrangements square with school 
discipline. 

Having marched backward seven years under the foregoing 

rule, it is respectfully submitted that article 6, <* Tardiness of 

Pupils," be henceforth " retired " with the depreciated currency, 

and that the following << gold certificate " be substituted in its 

place : 

Art. VI. — Punctuality of Scholars. — The doors of the public school rooms 
will be opened for the aidmission of pupils at 8.30 A.M., and 1.15 P.M., and 
will be closed to the admission of pupils at 8:50 A.!!., and 1:30 P.M. (The 
town clock to decide the time.) 

SUPXBXirrXNDElIT. 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOE OUK HIGH SCHOOLS AND WESTEEN 

COLLEGES. 

E. D. M.'s * eloquent article in the December number tempts 
me to suggest a practical solution of the question at issue. Par 
be it from me, even if I were an opponent, to venture to break a 
lance with so valiant a champion ; but seeing that, in the main, 
I agree with him, still less disposed am I unprofitably to reiter- 
ate, in my own weaker style, the arguments on which he has 
stamped, in words of power, the impress of his own originality. 
Perhaps the difSiculty might be removed, and the views of both 
parties might be reconciled, if the advocates of classical training 
would only consent to lay aside their cumbrous grammars burst- 
ing with erudition, and give us instead more compendious and 
more attractive elementary manuals, (I do not mean more super- 
ficial — a totally different thing!) to drill learners in the essentials 
of Greek and Latin construction. Each grammatical lesson 
should be accompanied by a practical illustration of Latin prose, 
made as interesting as possible, for translation into English, and 
of English to be turned into Latin, with suitable notes (not too 
many) and a vocabulary. Now we already have admirable text- 
books on that very plan : I mean the greatly improved editions 
of T. K. Arnold's original books, published in this country by 
McClintock, Spenser, and Harkness. (I will not presume to de- 
cide which of the three is the best.) Yet it seems to me an un- 
favorable indication of the estimation in which these excellent 
manuals are held by the scholastic public, that Professor Hark- 
ness has, I fear, found it expedient to fall back into the old 
rut, and, as it were, to supersede his own beautiful First Latin 
Book by giving us a Eeader on the old-fashioned plan, and no 
better than its predecessors, made up like them of detached sen- 
tences either dry or hard to understand for want of connection. 
He seems to have thus abandoned the fundamental principle of 
his prototype, T. K. Arnold, of England, that, to secure a sound 
and lasting knowledge of a language, translation from that lan- 
guage into the vernacular and from the latter into the former, 
should go hand in hand through the whole course, 

Next, instead of elaborate editions of Csesar, Virgil, Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, the Iliad, etc., with a formidable array of notes, 

* The widely known initials E. D. M. made me at first ascribe that essay to him of 
the Cincinnati Gazette — no mean compliment to the actaat writer, I take it 
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(a very oppressive and Tinneeessary tax on the poor scholar, 
since he is expected to study only a portion of each author,) why 
not provide the learner with a moderate book of extracts, illus- 
trated by judicious notes, not too multitudinous nor alarm- 
ingly erudite ? Here again we have, in Latin at least, a selection 
which nearly comes up to my idea. I mean Hanson's Extracts 
of Latin Prose and Verse in two independent volumes. Would 
that the editor or some one else would give us two similar vol- 
umes of Greek extracts I I said that Hanson's book nearly comes 
up to my idea : my objection to it is that its extracts are too long 
and confined to too few authors. In this I am well aware that, 
in obedience to the tyranny of custom and to ensure the sale of 
his book, the editor has thought himself compelled to restrict 
himself to three or four authors in each volume and to inflict on 
us long doses of Csesar's sanguinary wars ; whereas, if he had 
felt himself at liberty to make his own selection, without having 
before his eyes the awfiil frowns of college principalities and 
powers, what delightful tit-bits he might have picked out of Li vy , 
Quintus Curtius, Terence, etc., etc. I I have no hesitation in 
affirming that a scholar drilled in such a course would, in half 
the time, carry with him from school not only a really more sub- 
stantial and durable knowledge of the structure and genius of 
those grand languages of Greece and Eome, but also no slight 
idea of their choicest literature, the humanizing influence of 
which would follow him through life, since 

"A thin|5 of beauty is a joy for ever." 

Afterward, if time, taste, capacity, and opportunity favored, he 
might complete the work begun by supplying the omitted minu- 
tiaa, and giving the whole an artistic finish. 

In like manner, let the champions of a scientific course whose 
plea every rational educator must admit, discard those elaborate 
treatises, a large portion of which, cramped as we are for time, 
we must either skim or skip over, and let them condescend to 
compose for us other text-books, short and pretty, adapted to our 
wants. As an example of what I mean, I would mention a cona- 
pendium of Natural History by Gould & Agassiz, Dr. Worthing- 
ton Hooker's Physiology, etc. 

I am glad that two teachers of the Cambridge High School, 
Mass., have set a wholesome example in this direction, by the re- 
cent publication of compact and luminous abstracts of the ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, etc., intended to open 
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the way for future investigation of the details of those sciences. 
To these has just been added an attractive looking volume on 
Astronomy, which I have not yet examined. t. e. s. 



HOW I TAUGHT EEADIKG FIFTY YEAES AGO. 

BY WM. SLOCOMB, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

I had, in my school, two principal reading classes, conducted 
as follows: The classes took their places for reading, standing 
erect in a line. The natural and easy position of the body, is 
mdiBpensable to full and distinct enunciation. Half the reading 
lessons were from some compend of history, as Whelpley's or 
Goldsmith's ; or, sometimes, from some geography or history then 
in use. The other half was uniformly from the New Testament. 
There were at that time no series of readers, as now, for schools • 
and whether their adoption in our schools for the reading of the 
higher classes is an improvement, I think is questionable. Both 
classes had a short reading lesson, at least once each day. The 
second class read from the spelling-book, or some book con- 
taining a spelling exercise, spelling the same in addition. When 
the reading of a few lines by each member of a class was 
finished, the books were closed, and the scholar at the head asked 
a question from the lesson to the one next to him, which, if not 
answered correctly, was passed to the next, till it was so answered 
when the successful scholar passed to the one who propounded 
the question, and thus through the class. This practice was 
greatly beneficial to the scholars, as it induced careful attention 
in reading ; and a great amount of valuable information was then 
treasured up, which would have been lost by careless reading. I 
am aware that some object to the Testament as a reading-book 
but were my life at stake for success, I would use it, at least, one 
half the time. In it can be found all the variety needed for 
teaching reading, and a judicious selection is easily made. 

I uniformly had a half hour's exercise in spelling each day, by 
all the scholars, just before closing the school at evening; and 
while the scholars were laying aside their books for the day, and 
taking their places for that purpose, I commenced reciting the 
multiplication table in a distinct audible voice, in which all were 
required to join in concert. By that exercise the whole table, in 
a short time, became quite familiar to all the scholars, and that 

too without spending any other time for the purpose. 
5 
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We are in receipt of several letters expressing great interest in this depart- 
ment of the Monthly. We desire that it may contain many suggestions of 
practical value in the management of sub-district schools, and, to this end, we 
solicit from school directors brief communications, questions, hints, etc. Send 
your ideas or queries expressed in the fewest possible words. If necessary we 
will put them in shape for the printer. 



THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 

" A subscriber suggests that the boards of school examiners of the several 
counties of the State, with the advice of the State School Commissioner, adopt, 
and give due notice of such action, certain series of text-books from which to 
select questions for the examination of applicants for a teacher's certificate, — 
and he backs up this suggestion by eight reasons concisely stated in its favor, 
it strikes us that instead of examining teachers by selecting questions from 
particular text-books, examiners should carefully avoid such an error. It is 
their duty to ascertain how well the applicant understands the several branches 
of study, and, to this end, the more independent of all text-books the examina- 
tion is the better. But passing by this and other objections to the proposed 
plan, we wish to allude to the chief reason urged in its favor, namely, that it 
would prevent the frequent changing of text-books and ultimately secure uni- 
formity. We do not see how either of these results would be secured, or even 
promoted, by the action suggested. On the contrary, experience teaches that 
the more examiners and other school officers who have not the legal authority 
to adopt text-books for the schools, meddle with this business the greater is the 
text-book confusion. The same is true when teachers' institutes and associa- 
t ons recommend particular books. The usual result of such action is to crowd 
new series into schools already burdened with a multiplicity of books. What 
is most needed is the exclusion of all but one series of books in each branch 
of study, and this requires legal authority. Besides we have observed that 
when institutes or associations, or other irresponsible parties, enter on this book 
business, they are adroitly manipulated by persons interested in particular 
books, and the conclusions reached are not worthy of very great consideration. 
We commend the institutes in Ohio for their wisdom in keeping free from such 

folly. 

But of all the plans which have been suggested to secure a uniformity of 
tex^books in our schools, the most ridiculous is that proposed by the " Daily 
Public School" — a Philadelphia production alike remarkable for its mischief 
and stupidity. The author seriously urges that the State should turn publisher, 
and monopolize the business by publishing a series of books in each branch of 
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stndy, and by law excluding all other books from the schools I This would^ 
bejond question, secure uniformity ; but we think that all competent progres- 
sive teachers would soon begin to pray for a multiplicity of books as by far the 
less of the two evils. A set of school books, written under a State contract, 
would be a curiosity. Old fogyism would have good reason to believe that it 
had a new lease of life ! 

We confess that we have never been impressed with the importance of a 
uniformity of books throughout a State. We do not see how the schools in 
Cujahoga and Hamilton counties, for example, would be benefited by the use 
of the same series of books. Such an arrangement might be of slight pecuni- 
ary advantage to families moving from one county to another, but we see no 
other gain. The claim that the adoption of school-books by the State will 
supply the schools with better books than those selected by the local school 
aathorities, will hardly bear examination. The truth is, some of the poorest 

text-books published in this country are found in " State Series." The supply 
ingof the schools of an entire State with text-books is a contract which money 
nther than merit is likely to win. 

What is needed, be it remembered, is a uniformity of books in each school, 
and this is best secured by the action of the local school authorities. Our 
suggestion is, that boards of education be required by law to secure a uni- 
formity of books in the schools under their control by adopting a series in 
each branch and excluding all other books. To prevent too frequent changes 
books when once adopted should be required to be used say from three to five 
years. This will secure necessary uniformity and permanency, and, by leaving 
the market open to competition, will also secure the greatest possible improve- 
ment in school books. Competition is the life of progress, and progress, is 
needed in school-books as well as in plows and stoves. 



SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Mb. Editor : In the December number of your excellent periodical, one of 
your contributors, in referring to the late law authorizing any sub-district or 
any two or more contiguous sub-districts containing two hundred and seventy- 
five inhabitants, or upwards, to organize as a separate district, claims that this 
provision will prove highly injurious to our township schools. With all due 
deference to our friend's opinion, we beg leave to differ. His assertion that 
the more populous and wealthy districts not unfrequently deriva their wealth 
from the smaller and weaker, is, we think, without evidence. Boards of edu- 
cation have endeavored to divide townships into sub-districts so as best to ac- 
commodate the children in their attendance at school If it thus happens that 
one sub-district has twice or even thrice the number of inhabitants of some 
others, we do not see how it derived its wealth from them. 

It is stated, further, that the smaller and weaker sub-districts, cut off from 
the assistance of the wealthier, are left to -struggle on with limited school 
funds, and are compelled to pay low wages to teachers, and thus can only 
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secare the incompetent and inefficient. Suppose two sub-districts in a town- 
ship, having the requisite population to form separate school districts, are now 
paying one hundred dollars each annually, by taxation, to support the schools 
in the smaller and weaker sub-districts. If this aid should be withdrawn by 
their organizing as separate districts, a very small increase of taxation on the 
remainder would, in an ordinary township, replace the sum — so small, in fact, 
that the tax-payer would scarcely feel it, probably not one-tenth of a mill on 
the dollar. 

Again, we are told that the separate districts can levy a higher rate of tax. 
Can not the township do the same ? The former can levy no higher rate of 
tax than the latter. 

The whole scope of the school law of 1863 and the amendments since, 
bearing on the subject, have been to encourage graded schools. For this pu^ 
pose, incorporated villages which, with the territory annexed, contain three 
hundred inhabitants, have been privileged to form separate districts. As the 
more populous districts generally need two teachers, this want is met in the 
provisions of the late law, by which, by separation, they can form graded 
schools. What diflference can it make in the wants and welfare of such dis- 
tricts whether they include an incorporated village or not ? The fact is, that 
they nearly all include a village ; but what has the incorporation of that village 
to do with the prosperity of its school ? 

Now, we ask, is it just to hamper the action of a large and populous district 
needing a graded school, by the jealousy and selfishness of other districts which 
look with distrust and dislike on its demands for funds for the payment of 
teachers and other purposes ? We can readily refer to one sub-district which 
constantly needed two teachers (one very efficient), and which for eleven years 
was limited by the board of education to about one-fourth more funds for the 
payment of teachers than was allowed to the weakest sub-district which enu- 
merated about one-third of its number of scholars ; and for these eleven years 
the demand from that sub-district for more funds was steadily voted down. All 
that saved its school was the fact that, almost every year, new teachers, edu- 
cated at home, offered their services, on trial, for one-half the wages necessary 
to secure a teacher from abroad. By boarding at their homes, they often 
taught for about what their board would have cost them in other districts. 
Township boards of education, being composed mainly of members from the 
weaker districts, too often legislate against the interests of the more populous 
districts. If they can have such schools as they desire with the tax they levy 
on themselves and with the amount they draw from wealthy and populous dis- 
tricts they do not care whether the latter are equally well provided for or not 
Often the more populous sub-districts require two teachers, the principal of 
which should be a teacher of more than ordinary ability, and to secure such a 
teacher higher wages must generally be paid. The other sub-districts look on 
with envy, and their representatives in the township board are unwilling to 
grant funds for extra wages to such principals, professing that the common 
wages paid to teachers is all for which provision should be made. This the 
writer knows to have been the case for several years, in regard to one wealthy 
and populous sub-district, from whose taxable property nearly $160 were drawn 
annually for the aid of the weaker sub-districts. We are heartily in favor of a 
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forward movement; but this is rather more of what the "Township System" 
has been, than is in accordance with the views and wishes of the friends of edu- 
cation in many localities in Old Warren. E. J. Godfrey. 

[ The injustice to the large sub-diUrict, referred to by our correspondent, was not 
due to the township system, but to the want of it. Had the schools of the township 
been under the control of a township board, fully responsible for their progress, sub- 
district envy and selfishness would not have proved so potent. The root of the weak- 
ness of our school system is this sub-district spirit. We want graded schools organ- 
ized in all sufBciently populous neighborhoods, but the way to secure this is not by 
going back to the sub-district system. Still we do not object to th& organization of 
separate districts, as provided by the law of 1853, and if our present mixed system is 
to be continued, an extension of the privilege to some other districts may be desira- 
ble. — Ed. Monthly.] 



COUNTY SCHOOL EXAMINATIOl^S. 

It will be seen by the notice of the Board of School Examiners, published in 
oar advertising columns, that they conduct the examinations in writing, and 
^nt no certificate unless the candidate prove himself '* qualified to teach all 
tie branches of study named in the law, namely, Orthography, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, and possesses an adequate 
knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching." This seems to us a very 
low grade of qualification for the teacher ; yet the number of rejections re- 
ported below, and the short time for which most of the certificates are granted, 
show that the majority of those who apply for examination have not even this 
meagre preparation for their work. What must be the character of the training 
our children get from such instructors I Yet we are assured if the Board were 
to grant certificates to none but those well qualified to teach, many districts 
would have no teachers at all. There are about one hundred and sixty public 
schools in the county ; and a large number of these pay so little as to com- 
mand only the lowest and cheapest class of qualification. This state of things 
brings many to engage in teaching who are obviously but partially fitted for 
its duties ; and encourages many to apply for certificates who have scarcely a 
single element of fitness for the work of teaching. 

• The remedy for this is mainly in the hands of the directors — a more liberal 
provision for their schools. It is impossible to get teachers of large qualifica- 
tions for the wages of a farm hand. Yet such teachers are the cheapest on 
the whole. A teacher worth fifty dollars, or seventy-five dollars, a month, is 
cheaper than one worth only twenty. We spend about $36,000 a year in this 
county on our public schools ; and it would be the best economy to double this 
amount at once. We shall never reap the full and proper return from our ex- 
penditures until we make it large enough to induce men and women of good 
ability and good education to engage in teaching as a life profession. 

We understand that the object of the law in prescribing that certificates 
shall be issued for times varying with the qualifications of the candidates, is to 
give school directors the judgment of a competent Board of Examiners as to 
the comparative fitness of teachers; and it will be well when directors have a 
choice among applicants of different qualifications, that they look carefully at 
this index, and employ the ones with the best certificates, even if they have 
to pay a much higher price. — Delaware Gazette. 
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We have received a line from Mr. Northrop, of Connecticut, stating he was 
unexpectedly called from ihome, and could not send his promised article in 
time for this issue. We hope to publish it next month. Prof. Phelps begins 
a series of articles in this number, which will be read with interest and profit 



SCHOOL JOURNALS. 

In noticing the recent suspension of the New York Teacher or, more prop- 
erly, its mergence in another periodical, the Pennsylvania School Journal 
remarks : 

'* At first view, this looks badly for the teachers and the oanse of education in our 
neighboring State ; but we rather suspect the cause is to be found, less in a failure of 
the educational energy and interest of New York, than in the wrong basis upon which 
the Teacher — as well as several other State periodicals — was established and con- 
ducted. It will probably be found that when a State periodical is started by and as 
the organ, and is dependent upon the means and support of a State Association, it 
can not long sustain itself; and that, even if afterwards conditionally committed to 
individual ownership, it will utimately fail. Like every other business enterprise, ft 
School Journal, to be useful and permanent, must have a responsible owner and man- 
ager, or it will die from lack of support.'* 

We believe that Dr. Burrowes has made a correct diagnosis of the difficulty 
which proved mortal in the case of our New York contemporary. The symp- 
toms of an " organic " ailment have been noticeable in the Teacher for several 
years past 

We have an illustration of the same difficulty in the history of the Ohio 
Journal of Ed/ucation^ the predecessor of the Monthly. That journal was 
started by the Ohio Teachers' Association, and for eight years was published 
under its control and direction. It appointed the editor, made contracts for 
publication, etc. The close of the eighth volume found the Association in debt 
and the Journal ready to die. The Executive Committee were authorized to 
make such disposition of the periodical as they thought best It was trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Hurtt & Smyth to be conducted as a private enterprise. They 
agreed to publish the official notices and minutes of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, but the Association reserved no control whatever of its pages. The 
proprietors were wholly free to advocate such views and measures as they 
might deem right and expedient. In brief, the transfer was complete and final. 

The new journal, which was called the Ohio Educational Monthly, was 
successful, financially and otherwise, the first year, and, notwithstanding the 
adverse influences of the war, its prosperity has since steadily increased. It 
has just closed its eighth year financially " sound." We may add that during 
these eight years it has earnestly sought to promote the interests of the Asso- 
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ciation and to contribute to its success. This it has done, not because it was 
under obligations so to do, but because the mission, measures, and policy of the 
Association were worthy of such approbation and indorsement It has been 
and is, in this sense and to this extent, its '' organ." 

We have given these facts because they corroborate the views expressed by 
the veteran editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal. No State Association 
is competent to conduct, for any considerable time, a school journal. It can 
encourage and sustain private talent and enterprise, and this, as all experience 
shows, is its wisest course. 



THE PROMOTION OF PUPILS IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The direction of a system of graded schools is attended by serious difficul- 
fe'es, arising from the very perfection of its organization, and the more thorough 
this direction and the less the freedom of the individual teacher, the greater 
are these difficulties. An error in promotion, classification, government, or 
instruction, touches not simply one class or school, but all the classes and 
schools in the system ; and, what is more, such an error when once incorpo- 
rated into the system, is exceedingly difficult to eradicate. It becomes a part 
of its mechanism. Those who undertake the management of graded schools, 
assume, therefore, a responsibility which calls for the exercise of the greatest 
care and vigilance. Whoever undertakes the education of a child is bound to 
give it the best education possible under the circumstances. To subject hun- 
dreds of pupils to wrong methods of instruction or discipline when more cor- 
rect methods are feasible, is little less than criminal. 

Of the difficulties inherent in the management of graded schools, there are 
three which are so rarely overcome that they may be called the unsolved prob- 
lems. The first of these problems may thus be stated : " How can pupils be 
taught in classes in a graded system without too greatly sacrificing their indi- 
vidual powers and characteristics ? " Pupils in graded schools are arranged in 
large classes, and the teacher finds it necessary to adapt his instructions and 
class work to the minimum, the medium, or the maximum capacity of each 
class. If the maximum capacity is taken, the great majority of the pupils are 
hurried over their studies, and receive a superficial and imperfect training. If 
the minimum capacity is made the guide, the brighter pupils are kept back and, 
as a consequence, sacrifice time and talents, and not unfrequently fall into indo- 
lent habits. 

These difficulties suggest that the teacher should adapt his class work to the 
medium capacity of his pupils with such special departures from this course as 
may meet, to some extent, the wants of the extremes of the class. But here 
comes in the " per cent, system" with its demands. That a class as a whole 
may attain a high average per cent., it is necessary that the lowest members of 
it reach a good standard, and this requires the holding back of the bright and 
industrious until by iteration and reiteration the dull and indolent can pass the 
test The fact that a class has averaged say ninety-five per cent, in a written 
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examination, always suggests to us that there has been a great saorifice of time 
on the part of the majority of the pupils. The amount of time and talent 
thus wasted in some of our graded schools is very great The ground actually 
gone over in the first or the second five years of the course, is much less than 
could be gone over by at least one-third of the pupils were they not chained to 
their classmates. This is not always evident to the teacher since the brightest 
pupils soon learn to keep step with the dullest, scarcely showing their ability 
to advance more rapidly. 

Now how is this practical difficulty — and it is a serious one — to be obviated ? 
What is the solution of this important problem ? We answer frankly that we 
do not know. We can only see part way through the difficulty, as a remark or 
two will show. 

A partial remedy is found in a more elastic system of promotion and classi- 
fication. Instead of advancing classes en masse^ the more capable pupils 
should be allowed to overtake higher classes, and the course of study must be 
so arranged as to permit this. The greatest obstacle now in the way, is due to 
the practice of promoting or transferring pupils but once a year. This sepa- 
rates the different classes by too wide an interval. In order to reach the next 
higher class, the pupil is obliged to go over two years' ground in one year. 
Moreover the pupil that fails to be promoted with his class is forced to spend 
another year on the ground passed over the previous year. When pupils are 
promoted but once a year, and then on a high standard of qualification which 
only a part of each class can reach, this difficulty becomes very serious. 

The truth is there are few classes of ordinary size which can be held together 
without loss during an entire year. Even when the teacher wisely adapts his 
class work to the majority of his pupils — to the medium capacity of his class — 
the best scholars are unduly held back. What is needed is an opportunity for 
these pupils to step forward into the next class or grade, and this opportunity 
must occur oftener than once a year. In the lower schools semi-annual pro- 
motions are almost essential and special transfers from class to class are needed 
oftener than this. Semi-annual promotions bring the classes nearer each other, 
facilitate special transfers, and permit the adoption of a maximum standard of 
qualification, at least once a year. This breaks the classes, permits the brighter 
pupils to go on, and, at the same time, does not prevent the proper advance- 
ment of the less capable. 

We are aware that annual promotions have special advantages. They reduce 
the number of classes (only nominally, however, when classes are so large as 
to break into two divisions), and they save labor and trouble, especially if classes 
are promoted in a body and on a minimum standard. Unquestionably, a pro- 
crustean system that reduces pupils to the same capacity, sets them in classes, 
and moves them regularly forward, will require but little skill or trouble to di- 
rect it. But it may be questioned whether the advantages of such a system 
compensate its serious losses ; whether it is right to sacrifice the highest good of 
the more capable pupils to secure a self-adjusting mechanism and a perfect 
organization. 

We propose to consider the other two problems in a subsequent article. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 

We recently spent a few hours in the public schools of Cincinnati with the 
view of ascertaining what changes have recently been made in methods of in- 
struction — more particularly in methods of primary instruction. The schools 
visited were the Ninth District and the Sixth District 

Our attention was first directed to grades F and E. In the first room we 
entered we found a class under drill in reading. The teacher had printed a 
few words on the blackboard, and the class was giving their names and spelling 
them by sound. We learned that this is now the prevailing method of intro- 
ducing children to the art of reading. Words are selected at first which may 
be made familiar by means of an object lesson. The pupils are taught to call 
these words at sight, and then to spell them by sound and finally by letter 
little sentences are formed from these words and read. The order seems to 
be as follows : 1. The object 2. The word. 3. The spelling of the word by 
Mnnd. 4. The spelling of the word by letter. 6. The making and reading of 
sentences. 

We were specially pleased with the course of instruction in the primary 
classes in language, or composition. All the pupils, even in the lowest 
grade, are taught to write, and very early they are able to write words legibly 
on their slates, to copy their reading lessqns, etc. In grade D the pupils are 
required to give orally, in their own language, the substance of each reading 
lesson, and in the next grade (C) sentence-making, both orally and on the 
slate, is made a daily exercise. Each object lesson is made a practical drill in 
the use of language, and from this source nearly all the sentences written by 
the pupils are drawn. In other words, a lesson in language is made the com- 
plement of each object lesson. The slate exercises of the pupils are carefully 
corrected by the teacher — a half hour being devoted to this work. In gtades 
A and B the pupils are required to change poetry to prose, to write descrip- 
tions, stories, letters, business papers, etc. In one of the rooms in Mr. Mor- 
gan's building we found a composition syllabus on the blackboard. The object 
to be described was a candle^ and the pupils were directed to state " What it is ; 
for what used ; how made, and of what materials," etc. ; and finally to write a 
"short story." In short, language is now as much a part of the course of 
primary instruction in Cincinnati as reading or arithmetic, and the results 
attained are full of promise. 

But the most noticeable change observed by us, is in the methods of teaching 
geography. This branch is now intxoduced as early as grade C. The first 
year's instruction is wholly oral, beginning with the points of the compass, the 
location of important buildings, parks, etc., in the city, and gradually em- 
bracing the natural features of the earth's surface, the names and forms of the 
continents, etc. The first map studied by the pupils is a map of the city drawn 
on the board by the teacher. This is followed by outline maps of the Grand 
Divisions to be drawn by the pupils who are required to designate on the same 
all important capes, rivers, mountains, cities, etc., named in the syllabus. From 
this point onward, map-drawing is made an essential part of the course. In 
grade B the pupils draw a map of each state and territory in the United States. 
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In grade A they are required to draw maps of the United States and South 
America, and of each political division in Europe, Asia, and Africa. All the 
objects named in the syllabus to be located, are designated on these maps and 
recited from them. In a word, map-drawing is now made the basis of map 
study, and both local and descriptiye geography are taught in connection with 
maps drawn by the pupils. 

We examined maps in several of the rooms, observing in each commenda- 
ble progress. In one room we saw a class draw on the board an outline map 
of South America. It was drawn by the *' constructive " method, and the pro- 
portions were quite accurate. We learned from Mr. Morgan that in drawing 
maps of the States this method is found too complicated. It is difficult for the 
pupils to remember the different constructive forms, and so they, are taught to 
draw the boundaries by the eye. In drawing the continents, the method is 
excellent 

We noticed other " reforms," but we defer further reference to them until we 
have seen more of their practical working. Instruction in the schools of Cincin- 
nati is getting out of the ruts, and we hope to make, from time to time, a note 
of the progress attained. 



MISCELLANY. 

We are now printing an edition of 3,750 copies, and we hope to reach this namber 
of subscribers before the first of June. This result may be reached at once if one 
third of our readers will send us each one new subscriber. We have now several hun- 
dred more subscribers than we have ever before had so early in the year. We most 
heartily thank all who are lending the good cause a helping hand. 

Nominee for School Commissioner. — The Democratic State Convention which 
met in this city on the 8th of January, nominated S. J. Kirkwood, Superintendent of 
the schools of TifQn, as its candidate for State School Commissioner. In this nomi- 
nation the importance of the office and the necessity of its being administered by an 
experienced educator are alike fitly recognized. We first met Mr. Kirkwood in 1862, 
at which time he had charge of the Cambridge schools. He will excuse us for adding 
that we have since recommended him to two important positions both of which be 
has filled with success. We bave long held that politics should be ignored in select- 
ing men to fill educational offices, and we take pleasure in commending this principle 
in thus alluding to our worthy friend's nomination. 

We wish to say in this connection, in response to inquiries, that we shall not come 
before the Union Convention as a candidate for this office. We desire neither the 
nomination nor the office. It may be proper to add that we shall leave the nomina- 
tion entirely to the Convention ; that we shall neither oppose nor support any one 
who may be a candidate. 

Governor Cox's Message. — In his late message to the General Assembly, Governor 
Cox declares it to be his opinion that " the stability of our Government and the pre- 
servation of the liberties of the people depend more upon the efficiency of our com- 
mon school system, and the resulting intelligence of the rising generation, than upon 
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all things else. Other interests may be important, bat this is yital/' This utterance 
ii worthy of its high sonroe. As a means of increasing the efficiency of the school sys- 
tem two changes are recommended : '' 1st. The establishment of county superintend- 
encies ; and 2d. The distribution of the public money in proportion to the number of 
pupils in actual attendance at the schools." 

Without stopping to question the propriety of the latter change recommended, we 
take pleasure in saying that Ohio has never had an Ezecutiye who was a truer or 
wanner friend of common schools than Governor Cox. He carries into private life 
the best wishes of the educators of the State! 

Hamilton Co. Teachers' Association. — This association met on the second Sat- 
urday of January in Euhn's & Ourran's Academy. About fifty teachers were present. 
Mr. Dill, of Carthage, presented the subject of geography ; Mr. Oyler, of Storr's, the 
rexed question of school discipline ; and Prof. Boyoe gave an exercise in elocution. 
Vr. Johnson, of Avondale, read a paper on writing, which our correspondent repre- 
wnts as able and instructive. He opposed the attempt to teach children to write the 
wne hand, and claimed that nine-tenths of those who become good business writers, 
break loose from their school hand and establish a hand of their own. He held that 
the first requisite in writing is legibility } the second, rapidity of execution ; and the 
third, beauty. 

The association voted to keep a record of the names, qualifications, and references 
of teachers, and, in the same connection, to note all vacant schools in the county. A 
oommittee was appointed to devise a plan for holding competitive examinations, and 
the vice-presidents were requested to canvass their respective townships or districts 
for subscribers to the Monthly. The association is doing a good work in the county, 
and we rejoice in its success. The meetings are held on the second Saturday of each 
month. 

Miami County. — The teachers' association held a two days' institute at Troy, Dec. 
26 and 27, 1867. About sixty teachers were present. The opening address was de- 
livered by the President, Rev. W. Jay. Subject: " Our Duties as Teachers." This 
was followed by the reading of a very interesting essay on elocution, with blackboard 
illastratioss, by C. W. Bidge. The sessions were mainly devoted to the free, con- 
versational discussion of professional topics. Of the topics thus considered, '* The 
Prevailing Faults of Teachers," "The Comparative Success of Male and Female 
Teachers," and " The best Manner of Suppressing Whispering," elicited most inter- 
est. Interesting essays were read by C. D. Peaslee on '' The Right Side Out " and by 
James T. Hensley on " The Power of Example ", and W. T. Hawthorn favored his 
younger colleagues with many instructive suggestions based on his own experience. 
The executive committee was instructed to make arrangements for a summer session 
of four weeks to be held at Piqua, and the institute closed with a very pleasant re- 
union. 

Clark County. — The teachers' association met at Springfield the second Saturday 
of January, some fifty teachers being present. The topics of reading and school dis- 
cipline were discussed, and Rev. A. H. Ross delivered an interesting address on 
*' School Visitation," which by request of the association is published in the Bepub- 
lie. We have selected a portion of it for publication in our next issue. The mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, representing the county and district, were requested, 
by a unanimous vote, to use their infiuence in favor of the passage of the county 
snperintendency bill, after which the association adjourned to meet at South Charles- 
ton the second Saturday of March. 
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Mercer County. — The teachers' institute held at Celina Christmas week was 
attended by about sixty teachers. The day exercises consisted of recitations con< 
ducted by the leading teachers and friends of education in the county, and in the 
evenings lectures were delirered by Judge McEenzie, of Lima, and J. W. Steele, A. 
J. Hodder, and S. F. DeFord, of Celina. A new feature was the establishing of an 
institute periodical to be read at the annual sessions. 

MoNTOOMEBY CouNTY. — "We leam from the Dayton Journal that there are but four 
frame school-houses in Montgomery county — the rest being all brick. The number of 
pupils enrolled in the city schools in 1867, was 4,031, and the number of teachers em- 
ployed 70. The whole amount of money expended by the city of Dayton for school pur- 
poses, was $59,599.14. The Journal adds : '' The school statistics for the county are 
not complete. The directors have neglected their duties in a number of instances, 
failing tor report important items. The common school system, however, is working 
wonders throughout the county. In a number of the districts and sub- districts, 
graded schools have been established, and the educational standard has been greatly 
elevated. Everywhere improvement is reported over other years." 

Mansfield. — The public schools are under the direction of Mr. H. M. Parker, 
assisted by an excellent corps of teachers, and are in good condition. Promotions 
from one grade to another are made at the close of the year, but when a pupil is found 
who is considered capable of maintaining a fair standing in the grade above him, he 
is encouraged to overtake it, and, when he does so, is promoted on passing an exami- 
nation. The examinations are mainly written, and pupils are required, as a condi- 
tion of promotion, to answer eighty per cent, of the questions proposed. 

The buildings are located in different parts of the town, and there is no bell to 
notify the pupils of the time for the opening of school. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks the per cent, of punctuality reached the first term of the present school 
year, was 99, and the average per cent, of attendance, 93. In several of the schools 
the absence and tardiness occurring in each class are marked in what may be called a 
blackboard record. This excites a wholesome rivalry between the several classes. 
But the main reliance of the teachers to secure regularity and punctuality of attend* 
ance, is continued and earnest effort — hard work. We have given these facts hoping 
that they may be of interest to many of our readers. We are glad to add that a new 
school building is soon to be erected. 

liiVA. — In a recent notice of the schools of this city, we alluded to the fact that 
the erection of another school building, at an expense of $30,000, was under discus- 
sion. The question has been decided by a vote in favor of the tax, and the building 

will be begun early in the spring. The institute held the last week of December, 

was not largely attended, but a good degree of interest was awakened, out of which 
it is hoped that much good may come. 

Sidney. — The report of the fall term shows that the public schools are making 
good progress. Compared with preceding years, there is a marked increase in attend- 
ance and a corresponding decrease in cases of tardiness, truancy, and punishment. 
The schools are in charge of Mr. N. L. Hanson, formerly of Troy, 0. 

MiAMiSBUBG. — The graded school system has recently been adopted in this village, 
and the schools thoroughly classified and organized. There was, at first, considerable 
opposition to the measure, but this feeling is gradually subsiding. A new school 
house is needed, and when this is built the permanent prosperity and growth of the 
place will be secured. The schools are in charge of Mr. L. 0. Foose, who is sustained 
by an active and earnest board of education. 
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CiKCiiri?ATi. — The committee on the new Training School have not yet Bucoeeded in 
finding a principal. The position was offered to Miss Cooper, of Oswego, at a salary 
of $2,000, bat she has deolii)^d to accept it. 

Eentok. — The schools in this town are under the snperyision of Mr. James B. 
Finch, and are well attended. The enrollment the present term is about 000, and 
matters are moving along smoothly. 

Ohio Weslktak XTnivebsity. — The catalogue for the year 1867-8 contains the 
names of 497 students — in classical course, 186 ) scientific course, 68 ; and prepara- 
tory department, 106. In looking oyer the courses of study, we find that they are 
composed of required and elective studies — each student taking one of the latter in 
addition to the former. After the Freshman year Greek and Latin alternate as re- 
qaired and elective studies — only one being a required study the same term. In 
the second year of the scientific course, each student must take French, German, or 
Utin, and the two former languages are made elective the third year. Latin is made 
elective the first year. We confess that we have not a very high opinion of the so- 
called ** scientific '' courses in our colleges, and we rejoice to see this movement in 
the direction of requiring the study of one language besides the English. The truth 
is students that spend a portion of their time in the study of language make better 
mentiJUi scholars than those who ignore language altogether. We would like to see 
Latin made an essential element of the scientific course in all our Colleges, French or 
German taking its place the third or fourth year. A thorough scientific education re- 
quires that at least one-third of the student's time be devoted to language. 

Miami Univebsitt. — The trustees of this institution have resolved to establish a 
professorship of English Language and Literature, and to revise the course of study. 
The improvement of the buildings is to be resumed in the spring. 

Geauga Seminaby.—- The first number of the Union Educational Quarterly, a paper 
pablished at Chester, Geauga county, 0., contains a historical sketch of this institu- 
tion. It was opened in 1842, and is now in a prosperous condition. 

College Exchange. — Professors Clark and Orton of Antioch College are delivering 
a weekly course of lectures — the former on astronomy and the latter on geology — to 
the students of Wilberforce University, and, in return. Prof. Suliot, of Wilberforce, 
lectures at Antioch, once a week, on rhetoric and composition, and criticises the essays 
of the more advanced students. 

A Sevebe Lobs. — We regret to learn that the house of Maj. S. M. Barber, the ex- 
cellent superintendent of the Ashland schools, was burned on the 20th of January. 
A few articles were saved from the lower story, but every thing in the upper part of 
the house, including clothing and bedding, was consumed. There was an insurance 
of $1,400 on the house and furniture, but the loss is still severe. A teacher's home 
usually represents many years of faithful, self-sacrificing labor. 

Well Done. — The month of January brought us words of encouragement from 
many friends. Mr. E. Miller, Findlay, sent us 30 subscribers; James B. Finohi 
Kenton, 24 ; W. T. Hawthorn, Troy, 16 ; John Bolton, Portsmouth, 17 ; Miss C. A. 
Stewart, Newark, 16 ; P. E. Moorehonse, Washington, C. H., 13 j W. B. Wheeler, 
Uth Bis., Cincinnati, 20 ; N. J. Thompson, 13th Bis., Cin., 14 ; W. H. Parham, East 
Col. Bis., Cin., 10 ; K. E. Royse, 6th Bis., Cin., 9 ; Alex. Forbes, Kentucky St. School, 
Cleveland, 16 ; and I. P< Hole, Akron, 9. Many others sent smaller clubs. 
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College Endowments. — In the past collegiate year thirty-one colleges in the Uni- 
ted States reoeived $3,041,000. The largest amounti $760,000, was received by Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ^ 

Pbofessor Charles Mathews, of New York, is spending a few weeks in the west, 
and desires to deliver his lectures on Milton's Paradise Lost, in places where he may 
be favored with an opportunity. He has an introductory lecture, complete in itself, on 
the Life and Times of Milton which he will present where only a single lecture is 
desired. His lectures are spoken of in high terms. He may be addressed in care of 
Jno. W. Andrews, Esq., Columbus, Ohio. 

I. M. Clemens, of Granville, 0., has been elected superintendent of the schools of 
Newburgh, in place of Mr. Adams resigned. He has made a good beginning by 
sending us the names of seven subscribers. We will insure his success. 

Pbof. Robert Eidd has been giving instruction in elocution in several of the in- 
stitutes of Pennsylvania. 

Arithmetical Problem. — A subscriber in Missouri asks us to submit this old prob- 
lem to our readers, viz : " If 2 is the K of 3, what is the J4 of 20 ? " 

Outline Maps. — We have two sets of Guyot's Wall Maps, large and small series, 
which we will sell at a low price ; also a set of Mitchell's New Outline Maps. They 
are all new, and in good order. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

School Visitation. — A few months since the City Council and School Board of 
Baltimore appointed a joint committee of twenty-three persons to visit the cities of 
Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, and Boston to obtain information respecting 
their public schools and water works. Correspondence was opened with the cities 
named, and the commission made its grand tour of school inspection. We have the 
result before us in a report of ninety-six pages, written, we suppose, by Superintend- 
ent M'Jilton. The reading of this report recalls a paragraph of Rev. James Eraser's 
late report to the School Inquiry Commissioners of England, wherein he thus de- 
scribes the farce of a school visitation which he witnessed in this country : 

" I happened to be in the High School of Philadelphia when a deputation of per- 
haps 25 citizens of St. Louis — who (as is common in America) were on a sort of cruise 
among the eastern cities to observe their various municipal and social institutions — 
entered for the purpose of * seeing the school *. Their visit was expected, and an ad- 
dress of welcome and two recitations had been prepared in their honour. To these 
they listened and by the mouth of their number made brief reply j and after having 
stayed perhaps 20 minutes, took their departure, ' charmed ', they said, * with what 
they had seen ', but, beyond having seen the intelligent faces of about 500 boys, and 
observed the perfect order that was maintained, knowing, I should suppose, nothing 
more of the actual working of the school than when they came." 

Wisconsin. — This State leads all the States in the Union in the comparative num- 
ber of its normal schools, six having been projected — one in each congressional dis- 
trict. The normal fund amounts in money and lands to $1,300,000, being, probably, 
the largest normal fund possessed by any one State or Government. $600,000 of this 
fund is now available. The normal schools are located at Whitewater, Platteville, 
Oshkosh, Stoughton, and Sheboygan. One school is not yet located. The school at 
Platteville is in operation, and is in charge of Prof. C. H. Allen, an eminent and ac- 
complished teacher. Another will open in a few weeks under Prof. Oliver Arey, for- 
merly in charge of the New York State Normal School at Albany. Col. J. G. 
McMynn's second term as State Superintendent expired on the first of January. He 
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is succeeded by Mr. A. J. Craig who is assisted by Rev. J. B. Pradt, formerly, and 
for many years, editor of the Journal of Htfucation.-^— The State Association met at 
Madison, Deo. 26 and 27. The session was one of great interest. Rep6rts were sub- 
mitted by committees on " Compulsory Attendance," " Teachers' Institutes," " Nor- 
mal Schools," " Education of Idiots," and " School Supervision." The last report 
was made by Col. McMynn who ably advocated the adoption of the township system 

of school organisation. The report was unanimously adopted. The School Monthly, 

pablished by the Milwaukee Teachers' Association, has reached its fifth number and 
well deserves to reach its fiftieth. 

Massachusetts. — The December number of the Teacher contains the valedic- 
tory of Prof. Atkinson, the retiring editor. He frankly states that his retirement 
is dae to a disagreement between him and the board of directors respecting the proper 
oonduct of an educational journal. The difficulty seems to be due to the fact that 
?tof. Atkinson's views on certain educational, theological, and political questions are 
Mtin harmony with those held by a majority of New England teachers, and, exer- 
eiiing the freedom of discussion, he expressed these views pretty freely in the Teacher, 
He pats the case thus : ** They do not wish the sort of journal we wish to edit; we 
do not wish to edit the sort of journal they wish to have." His successor as editor 
ii Mr. D. B. Hagar, principal of the Salem Normal School, and one of the ablest and 

most successful educators in the State. He formerly edited the Ttacher. Supt. 

Pbilbrick will please accept our thanks for a copy of his last semi-annual report and 
several other valuable documents. 

Wrst Vibginia. — The fourth annual report of the State School Superintendent, 
Hon. W. R. White, is on our table. It gives a very encouraging account of the pro- 
gress of the new school system, and is filled with information and suggestions of 
great value to school officers and teachers. The want most urgently presented is that 
of better qualified teachers. We learn that the two State Normal Schools at Guyan- 
dotte and West Liberty are provided with excellent buildings, the latter needing re- 
pairs, and that their prospects are flattering. Think of two normal schools in West 
Virginia and none in Ohio ! A well- written and suggestive report of the schools of 
Wheeling, which we shall notice hereafter, is included \ also the reports of several of 

the county superintendents. The Rural Wett Virginian is the title of a neat monthly 

magazine of sixteen pages, published at New Creek, and devoted to education and 
agriculture. We have not seen the Templar and Teacher for several months, and fear 
that it has suspended. It was the organ of the State Teachers' Association. 

Missouri.— Mr. J. Markham, Ironton, Mo., writes that educational interests there 
are making encouraging progress. The union school system was adopted last year, 
and the school was opened last fall. A new school building is approaching comple- 
tion. There is in the community a strong prejudice against public schools, which 
time only can eradicate. The first teachers' institute conducted in the county, was 
held in May last, and a second session was held on the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th days of 
January, at which the Assistant State School Superintendent was present. The pub- 
lished proceedings show that much valuable instruction was imparted, and that a good 
beginning has been made. 

A High Complimrnt. — Rev. James Eraser, of England, in his recent report on 
American schools, says : " Taking it for all in all, and as accomplishing the end at 
which it professes to aim, the English High School at Boston, struck me as the model 
school of the United States. I wish we bad a hundred such in England." 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A Latin Reader. By W. B. Silbbb, A.M., College of the City of New York. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1867. 

If I did not attach so much importance to the building up of Latin aentenoes as 
soon as practicable by translations from English into Latin, I would bestow an un- 
qualified meed of praise on this little volume for beauty of execution, accuracy of de- 
tails, judicious selection of the essentials of accidence, its remarkable condensation 
of syntactical laws, and the excellent recapitulation of all that matter, illustrated by 
a large dose of illustrative examples, not to be merely glanced over, but to constitute 
an actual lesson which is to be duly construed and translated. This is followed by a 
ooUeotion of ^sop's fables, very short, expressed in simple and classical language, 
accompanied by a tparing choice of notes, and a vocabulary. The whole constitutes 
a self-contained volume of only 226 pages, complete in all its parts. I should hardly 
desire any thing better for my own use, if, instead of the meagre apology for Latin 
composition, grudgingly, as it were, thrust back at the fag-end of the book, the 
author had given us, after each fable, a set of English sentences, the elements of 
which being found in that fable, could easily be combined together and turned into 
Latin by the learner. I once was compelled to use Andrews & Stoddard's Reader in 
that way. To be sure, I had to make out the sentences myself and dictate them to 
the class, or write them down on a spare blackboard, which cost time and labor ; bot 
the result was very satisfactory, as many of my then pupils, now very sucoessfiil 
teachers, will recollect. t. e. s. 

Elements of Pronunciation : Containing many important Orthoepic Discoveries. 
By Caleb Bates JossELTN. Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1866. 

This interesting treatise is a pamphlet of sixty-four pages. Mr. Josselyn defines 
a consonant thus : ''A consonant is a vocal sound produced by an appulsive joining 
of an active with a passive part of the vocal organism." He defines a vowel as a 
" vocal sound produced by an approximation , more or less distant, of the same appul- 
sive juncture." He then discusses the elementary sounds in detail, and presents many 
new ideas. Some consider e^ as the representative of an elementary sound, while 
others consider it as the representative of two elementary sounds, namely, those rep- 
resentated by t and »h, Mr. Josselyn resolves sh into ty, thus resolving eh into tey. 

The critical readers of the Monthly will be interested in his tabular view of the 
elementary sounds. 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE CONSONANTS. 

Pf (laryng. 6), aoulabial, mute, 

(, (laryng. d), acnlingual, mute, 

k, (laryng. g), radilingual, mute, 

eh, (laryng. y), == tsy, aculongilingual, mute. 

/, (laryng. v), cunealabial, non-liquid ductile, 

tk, (laryng, dh), cunealingual, non-liquid ductile, 

«, (laryng. z), sibillingual, non-liquid ductile, 

4hf (laryng. ah), «» gy, sibillongilingual, non-liquid ductile. 

m, nasilabial, liquid ductile, 

n, nasilingual, liquid ductile, 

ng, nasiradilingual, liquid ductile, 

I, fluilingual, liquid ductile, 

r, sublingual, liquid ductile. 

t(^, brevilingual, liquid ductile, semivowel, 

y, longilingual, liquid ductile, semivowel. 

h, aspirate, mute (?) 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE VOWELS. 



« (f«o fat), open, ^ , ,. , 
. (m«t), less open, \ ^^.f 
ee (me, pm)^ occluse. ) *^ 



a (far, tun), open, 
u (urn, current), less open, 
aw, (fall, not), less open, 
oh (broke), less open, 
00 (move, full), occluse. 



brevilingual 
simples. 



a (fate), = e (met) and ee, ] natordial 
(note), = o (broke) and oo, j diphthongs. 



t (pine), r» u (tun) apd % (pin), 

oi (toil), = aw and i (pin), 

u (tune), = « (pin) and u (full). 



heterogeneous 
diphthongs. 



ou (love), =» o (not), oh, and oo — natordiaal triphthong. 

Mr. Josselyn discusses at length his reasons for these classifications. It will be 
observed that he does not recognize the so-called '' intermediate sound of «t," as given 
by Worcester and the last edition of Webster's Dictionary. He says : '' The simple 
trnthis, that these words [j9aM,/a«f, mast, last, cUmce, grant] are necessarily pronounced 
by the disciples of Worcester either with the full sound of a in far, or with short a, 
in all cases, and the notation which designates the ' intermediate sound is superfluous 
and illusive, a stumbling-block to the student, and a monument to the ignorance of 
its author." This assertion, as well as many others in the work, deserves a close ex- 
amination, but^ space forbids such an examination at present. All persons interested 
in a critical discussion of the elements of speech should not fail to procure Mr. Josse- 
lyn's little treatise. He may be addressed at Maiden. I suppose the one in Massa- 
^bnsetts, though his preface does not so state. w. d. h. 

Qittot'b Primaby Wall Maps. For Schools. New Tork : Charles Soribner & 
Co. 

We have received from Ingham & Bragg, Cleveland, 0., a set of these maps, which 
includes a large map of the United States and smaller maps of the World and Hem- 
ispheres, and of the several Grand Divisions, all mounted on muslin and inclosed in a 
neat portfolio. \ Like the larger series they represent both the physical and the polit- 
ical features of the earth's surface, the former by different colors showing the plains, 
plateaus, and mountain systems, and the latter by distinct boundary lines. The 
water-surface is represented by a sky-blue color. We have feared that the prominence 
given to the configuration of the land-surface would in the smaller maps too much 
obseure tho political and topographical features. This we find to be true in the case 
of Europe where the political divisions are small, and where there is a great variety 
of Burfaoe. The difficulty is, however, in part overcome by a separate map repro- 
sentiDg Central Europe on a larger scale. When a mountain chain or a river sepa- 
ratea two countries, it is in all the maps obscured by the bolder boundary line. This 
W not only true of Guyot's maps, but of all maps in which the boundaries of countries 
We represented in this manner. We have queried whether it is possible to represent 
Doth the physical and political features of a country on the same map, and avoid the 
Que of such boundary lines. They must be made wide and bold in order to be dis- 
tinct, and this mars the appearance of the map. We suppose that these maps are 
called " primary " on account of their size and outline character. They are, how- 
ovor, as well adapted to sub-district schools as to primary graded schools. They have 
i^^ceived high commendation from many competent judges. 

6 
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Harper's Writino Books : Symmetrioal Penmanship with Marginal Drawing Les- 
sons, for Schools and Families. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

These writing books are unique and attraotive. They are ruled in colors, and in 
such a manner as to indicate the hight, slope, width, and spacing of the letters, 
making the act of writing mechanical and simple — a feature which we fear is being 
carried too far by copy-book makers. In the first two numbers, copies on tinted 
ground are introduced for tracing with pen or pencil. The hand- writing is plain and 
uniform, and only one style of small and capital letters is used in the first four books. 
On the margin of the pages on a tinted ground are given an admirable series of draw- 
ing lessons, with a view of teaching drawing in connection with writing, and each as 
an aid to the other. We belieye that this is the true idea. Drawing and writing 
should be conjoined, at least in practice. The books are printed on excellent paper. 

The above writing books are supplemented by a new slate which is accompanied 
with writing and drawing slips for slate exercises. These slips or cards are held se- 
curely in the slate frame, and present an excellent series of lessons. The invention 
will prove, we think, very useful. 

The North American Beview. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass. 

The January number of this unrivaled quarterly has the following contents : 

Art. I. Boston, C. F. Adams, jr. II. Francesco Dall' Ongaro's Stornelli, W. D. 
£[owells. III. Kailroad Management. lY. The Character of Jonathan Swift, A. S. 
Hill. V. Fraser's Beport on the Common-School System, S. Elliot. VI. Co-opera- 
tion, £. L. Godkin. VII. Witchcraft, James Bussell Lowell. YIII. Governor An- 
drew, Sidney S. Fisher. IX. Critical Notices. 



PBBI0DICAL8 BECEIVED. 

LiTTELL*s Living Age. A Weekly Magazine. Littell <fc Gay, Boston, Mass. ■ 

No. 1233 (Jan. 18) contains Mr. Lowe's Edinburgh address on classical and scientific 
education. See advertisement. 

The Nation. A Weekly Paper. B. L. Godkin k Co., New York. See advertise- 
ment. 

Lippincott's Magazine. A New Monthly of Literature, Science, and Education. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. The January and February numbers prom- 
ise success. See advertisement. 

Atlantic Monthly. February. $4.00 a year. Ticknor & Fields, ^oston. 
Every Saturday. A Weekly Journal. $5.00 a year. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
Harper's Monthly. February. $4.00 a year. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Harper's Weekly. Illustrated. $4.00 a year. Harper &. Brothers, New York. 
Ladies' Repository. January. $3.50 a year. Poe & Hitchcock, Cincinnati. 

World at Home. A Monthly Magazine. January, No. 1. $3.00 a year. Evans 
k Co., Philadelphia. 

Herald op Health. A Journal of Physical Culture. February. $2.00 a year. 
Miller, Wood & Co., New York. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. A Quarterly Magazine. No. 3. $2.00 
a volume. Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis. 

The Medical Record. A Semi- Monthly Journal. February. $4.00 a year. 
Wm. Wood & Co., New York. 

United States Musical Review. A Monthly Magazine. February. $2.00 a 
year. J. L. Peters, New York. 

Whitney's Musical Guest. A Monthly Magazine. February. $1.00 a year. 
W. W. Whitney, Toledo, 0. 

The Sunday School Teacher. A Monthly Magazine. February. $1.50 a yea*. 
Adams, Blackmer k Lyon, Chicago, 111. 
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THE INSTITUTE— TBACHma ONE ANOTHEB. 

The Teachers' Institute was probably founded for the special 
parpose of mutual aid in the art of teaching. This is a good 
purpose ; but may it not be turned to even a nobler and a better ? 
We should certainly estimate it a higher one, if in such institu- 
tions the teacher not only learned the art of teaching others, but 
the philosophy, rather than art, of social culture. If we learn 
much in scbools, we probably learn more in society ; and vastly 
more yet should we learn, were social intercourse wholly among 
those who could increase our ideas, excite our imagination, or 
sublime our thoughts. Of course, I do not mei^n to apply this 
to the common talk or business of life, but to such meetings and 
iutercourse of educated men as admit of free, intellectual com- 
merce. The teachers' institutes ought to be of this character. 
Why not make them what Plato made the Athenian Academy — 
a place of resort to the young, the educated, and the aspiring? 

In a former article, I have spoken of the value and need of 
oral teaching, in opposition to the methods of routine lessons — 
the pres#it fashionable mode in the schools. The lesson or rou- 
tine method has been brought to perfection in Prussia ; and cer- ' 
tainly it is very admirable when we look at it as an adaptation 
to business merely. But what follows ? Every young man there 
moves in a groove. He is educated to be a soldier, a merchant, 
a lawyer, or a minister, and when he is that, he can be nothing 
else. That is not the American idea of capacity or education. 
The American mind mu«t have versatility. American society re- 
quires adaptation to many things. America requires thought^ 

philosophy, — a continual ascending towards something higher — 
7 
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a reaching ont to an imaginary ideal beheld in the vision of an 
intellectual and spiritual perfection. A Prussian education wont 
fhrnish food for this appetite. It realizes the practical, but little 
qf the possible in the future. Hence, in this country, we want 
something more vivifying than lessons only. We want the inter- 
course of free and original thought not only in the schools, but 
among teachers ; and that we can only have by oral instruction — 
oral intercourse. We can not have an original thought which 
has already been printed in a booli ; and we can not have an 
original inquiry in a mere lesson. We must go beyond this. W^ 
must have free questions and answers — a free jotting down of what 
the spirit brings back when it has been wandering up and down 
on the earth in search of some green and beautiful thing not found 
in its earthly house of clay. 

Now when I commend this oral teaching to the teacher in the 
school, it is not without knowing that, in most cases, this is not 
possible. When the weary teacher, surrounded by classes, with 
hardly time to go through the course, comes to hear a class of 
dull boys in the Eule of Three, he certainly has little time for 
frequent flights through the world of thought, and yet occasion- 
ally, at intervals, he has a chance for some sudden and stimulating 
exercise of free thought. These are golden opportunities, and 
when he can, let him do what he can in bringing out the very 
mind itself. But let us suppose he can do little of this in school; 
can he not do something for himself and something for others in 
the institutes? Why should not the American Institute be equal 
to the Greek Academy ? It is true there will be no Plato there, 
but there may be a greater than Plato in some things. Certainly 
the additions to knowledge and thought, to religion and politics, 
in two thousand years, are such as make even a very common 
man greater than Plato in most of the ideas which distinguish 
the modern world. 

But let me here refer to the fact, that the ancients seem to have 
excelled us in this mode of instruction. Greece was not^'the only 
place which had its academies of philosophy. A most interesting 
article on the Talmud, in the London Quarterly, gives us a most 
valuable piece of information on the Jewish system of education. 
I had supposed (the idea drawn perhaps from the extreme exact- 
ness of the Levitical Law and the necessary education of every 
Jew in it) that Hebrew schools were conducted on the lesson 
method, and very precise in their instructions; but the following 
paragraph has given me a new view of the subject : 
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" Eiehtj yeftrs before Christ, scliools floariahed Uironglioiit the length and 
breadth of the land ;— education had been made compulsory. While there is 
not a single term for school to be found before the captivity, there were bj that 
time about a dozen in common usage. Here are a few of the innumerabk 
popular sayinss of the period, betokening the paramount importance which 
public instruction had assumed in the life of the nation : * Jerusalem %d<u d^ 
itrayed because the instmctum of the youna was neglected.* *' The world i$ 
imfy saved by the breath of the school ehilaren,* " 

This is language which may well be used in our country. Jem* 
salem before the captivity was ignorant ; and was it not because 
she was ignorant that the hearts of the people were turned away 
from God, and she incurred those prophetic denunciations which 
resulted in captivity and suffering ? 

But how were the schools taught? In what methods did the 
teachers of Hebrew scholastics train the minds of the young 
scholars ? Hear again : 

** The * high colleges ' or ' kallahs * only met during some months of the year. 
Three weeks before the term, the Dean prepared the students for the lectures 
to be delivered bj the Rector, and so arduous became the task, as the number 
of disciples increased, that in time no less than seven Deans had to be ap- 
pointed. Yet the mode of teaching was not that of our modem universities, 
ihe professor did not deliver lectures which the disciples, like the student in 
' Faust,' could comfortably take home in black and white. Here all was life, 
movement, debate: question was met by counter question, answers we»e 
given wrapped up in allegories or parables, the inquirer was led to deduce the 
(questionable point for himself by analogy — ^the nearest approach to the Socra- 
Uc method. The New Testament furnishes many specimens of this contem- 
porary method of instruction." 

Here we have a new idea of Jewish schools, and in it we see 
how it was that Paul became such an accomplished scholar and 
debater, and how the educated class of the Pharisees became in 
fact scholars, learned in the laws and customs of their day. 

But the Interesting point of this information is, that the col- 
leges of the Jews were really philosophical institutes — debating 
Bocieties engaged on the highest problems of education and re- 
ligion. A large part of all their instruction was oralj using 
largely, also, the Oriental mode of speaking in figurative lan- 
guage. That language was adapted to the earlier ages of society, 
when the human mind was not yet capable of that entire abstrac- 
tion which the description of historical events and philosophical 
ideas always implies. Language, as we now have it, is wholly 
abstract. In this respect, I think it better for teaching than the 
figurative style. Figures of speech are always cumbrous, and 
are incapable of expressing the operations of the mind. The 
Greek schools used the same oral-questioning method, but with 
the most refined language, dropping the figurative style alto- 
gether. 
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Bat in the accounts of the Oreek Academy and the Hebrew 
*< Kallah ", we see how well the classic nations understood the 
theory of giving and evolving ideas. The Hebrews were at the 
head of the religious and the Greeks of the scientific develop- 
ment of the world. Yet they both agreed in the Socratic method 
of questioning, debating, and orally evolving ideas. " All was 
life, movement, and debate." It was, in fact, bringing mind in 
contact with mind, and, as the steel strikes fire from the flint, 
evolving the light and brilliancy of the excited intellect. 

And now I would ask, Can we not make the Teacher's Insti- 
tute into something like the Academy or the Kallah ? It is true, 
we can not have Plato, nor Gamaliel, nor Paul, the most illus- 
trious pupil of the ancient schools, but we can have the best 
minds of our times ; for, be assured, all minds worth knowing 
will be glad to enter and take part in an assembly where all the 
highest problems of human nature are discussed in a free spirit. 
This is just what our country wants. It wants a free forum ; 
and we have it not unless educational discussions afford it. We 
go to church, and one speaks our own sentiments. We go to a 
political meeting, and it is managed by one party and addressed 
by one side. We go to a concert, and we have music in which 
we have no part. We go to a fashionable party, and we hear 

nothing I We go to school, and we learn a lesson; and 

when we don't learn, we hear one recited. Where is the com- 
munion of minds? Where is the evolution of ideas? Where is the 
sympathy of souls ? We are deficient in something — what is it? 
We are too much of the earth, earthy. Can we not devise some- 
thing which, for a brief hour, on life's dusty road, will lead us to 
green meadows and pleasant waters? 

It seems to me that there is a possibility that teachers' insti- 
tutes may become such a device. Perhaps it is only a possibility. 
But let us ti^ it. The teachers began these institutes with a 
strong smell of the shop. Now that is to be avoided, except in 
purely business meetings, and there is plenty of time for them. 
In two or three meetings I attended, I observed that the meet- 
ings gathered strength just, as the subject of discussion became 
general and the problems large. Now I would have teachers in- 
stitutes meet at an early hour, and transact whatever pert^^ined 
to them as teachers. Then I would have them resolved into a 
forum for the discussion of all the great problems of human life, 
t^e institute preserving its own officers and rules for the preser- 
vation of order. All problems enter into the proper culture of 
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the human mind. Some have been thought of, perhaps well 
studied by one class of persons ; another, by another. Let all 
educated people be invited, and let them come prepared, as in the 
formation of a library, each to lay his own book upon the table. 
Then all will gain something. AH will be life, movement, de- 
bate. There is only one institution which corresponds to this 
plan, and that is forced into narrow limits. That is the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. There is a similar 
one just established in this country. But they are neither so 
broad nor so useful or popular as will be a teachers' college for 
the discussion of great, social, and enduring problems of human 
lifb. We want something which will bring out the living thought 
and the immortal spirit. E. d. m. 

Morrow^ 0. 



THE OEGANIZATION OP SCHOOLS. 

V BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 

In a former article on this subject it was stated, (1) that pre- 
vious to engaging his services, a teacher should carefully con- 
sider the question of his adaptation to the particular locality and 
school which he proposes to serve ; (2) that this question should 
likewise be studied by the school officers ; and (3) that pending 
the negotiations for a school, teachers should not fail to make 
known to the employing officers the views which are to control 
them in its organization and management, while the contract 
should bind the officers to the support of such measures as may 
be in accordance with these views. 

rV. Our next proposition is, that one or more of the trusteed 
should accompany the teacher to the school house on the opening day, 
and give him a suitable introduction to the school. 

When a school fails to teach good manners and the common 
courtesies of life, it fails to realize one of its most vital objects. 
A civil ignoramus is to be preferred, ordinarily, before a learned 
boor. No man is properly educated who is not a gentle-jxisax. 
There is great force, too, in the maxim that *' manners make the 
man." That kind of education which neglects to cultivate the 
personal habits and manners of the child, is of very questiona- 
ble utility. Our American schools, and especially our common 
schools, do not usually overburden themselves with this sort of 
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teaching. The cultivation of those tastes, feelings, and practices, 
which belong to a refined social state, are, it must be confessed, 
by far too generally neglected. It is not uncommon, to speak 
frankly, for rowdyism to be rampant in these " colleges of the 
people." Bespect for superiors and equals, reverence for author^ 
ity and the true amenities and courtesies of life, are virtues too 
rarely found illustrated among the children of our country. We 
say, then, let the opening day of the school be made the occasion 
for at least one impressive example of propriety and good breed- 
ing. 

But there are other reasons which justify this step. The 
teacher thus accompanied by the authorities of the district, car- 
ries into his work the full weight of that authority as well as of 
hiB own. He is thus placed in a position to command, in the out- 
set, the respect of the children and their parents. It gives him 
a prestige which, unaided and alone, he can not enjoy. The 
occasion, too, may be embraced by the school officers to explain, 
briefly and pointedly, to the children the duties which they owe 
to the teacher, and which they are expected flaithfully to perform. 
They may be made to understand that the teacher is to be sus- 
tained in all just measures for the welfare of the school and the 
progress of its pupils. 

V* This should be followed by a brief, familiar, and appropriate, 
address by the teacher to the school. 

The aim of this address should be kindly to explain the mutual 
relations which exist between teacher and pupils, and to bespeak 
from the latter that cordial cooperation which is so indispensable 
to the success of the work about to be undertaken in their behalf. 
The teacher should thus strive to produce a pleasing jifraf impres- 
sion upon his pupils, and make them feel that he is to be to them 
a/ companion and friend, intent only upon making them bettei^, 
wiser, and happier than he finds them. 

VI. The next step should be to engage in some appropriate gen- 
eral introductory exercises. 

These exercises may consist of singing some familiar pieces, or 
of such devotional services as may accord with the views of the 
teacher and the proprieties of the occasion. As we are ever de- 
pendent upon the care and protection of the Supreme Being, it 
is eminently proper that each day of school life should be begun 
with an acknowledgment of that dependence, and an invocation 
of the Divine favor upon the serious and solemn task of educat- 
ing the human heart and soul. If thei^e services are wisely 
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adapted to the circumi^tanoes and condition of the school, they 
will become interesting and impressive, and will affect the hearts 
and consciences of the young, winning them to the ways of wis- 
dom and the paths of peace. They should be such as the children 
oan participate in and appreciate. They may consist of singing, 
the responsive reading of scripture texts, and the simultaneous 
repetition of the Lord's prayer, or they may be varied to suit 
particular circumstances. 

Appropriate general exercises introduced at the beginning of 
the first day, are useful in dispelling embarrassment and in 
establishing that bond of sympathy between the teacher and 
pupils so essential to free and agreeable intercourse. It should 
be one of the first objects of the teacher's care to secure and 
maintain this sympathetic feeling, since it must constitute the 
key note of his success in the work before him. Eightly to enlist 
the emotional nature of children in their school duties, is to win 
the contest almost in advance. 

VIL As a preliminary to the permanent classification of the school^^ 
the teacher may, for the present, adopt as far as possible the classifi- 
cation of his predecessor, with the distinct reservation that he shall 
exercise the right to alter or modify it to suit his own views and cir- 
cumstances. 

This plan is recommended in order to avoid the danger of 
arousing the prejudices of the pupils by radical changes of clas- 
fiification before the teacher has had time firmly to establish him- 
self in their confidence. This is a matter about which children 
are extremely sensitive, and there is great necessity for caution 
in these first steps. Assuming the classification as already speci- 
fied, the teacher may proceed to ascertain what studies have been 
pursued by the several classes and to what extent, preparatory 
to the assignment of lessons for the succeeding day. Under 
cover of these lessons, a careful and minute examination of the 
pupils may be carried on with a view to determine the real stand- 
ing of each and to make such modifications of the classification 
as the result may seem to demand. 

At this point, too, the names and ages of the pupils may be 
registered by classes, mainly for the purpose of assisting the 
teacher in learning the names and in recording the results of 
his daily observation of their standing as evidenced by the ex- 
aminations under cover of recitations. During the recitations, let 
questions in review of subjects previously passed over, be freely 
s^ked as well as tests of mental power be made, in order that a 
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true diagnosis of each case may be carefully determined with 
reference to the permanent classification. This plan may be pur- 
sued for several days and until the teacher has become familiar 
with the standing of every pupil and has secured a complete 
record of the results obtained. He is thus prepared to take 
another step in the direction of a more nearly perfect organiza- 
tion. This with other steps we shall nezt consider. 



THE CLASS BOOM. 

/ INTSBSST — LESSON I. 

Of late years I have succeeded so badly in assigning lessons 
for my pupils to learn and recite, that I have entirely abandoned 
the practice. I have no recitation, properly so called ; the pupil 
comes to the class to be taught and not to show what he has 
learned. In my teaching I aim to make the pupil the discoverer 
and not the mere receiver of truth ; to assist him to derive his 
knowledge of the subject under consideration from his observa- 
tion or from his reasoning, and to ally his newly attained knowl- 
edge with what he has before learned. I continue to question 
him upon the same point till the answers show that the subject 
is understood ; and these answers must be so complete and ex- 
plicit as to be intelligible without the question. No other prepa- 
ration is required on the part of the pupil than his bright, 
thoughtful attention. This I secure by being in earnest and 
being myself. 

The following lesson on interest is given as an illustration of 
my plan. A few questions have answers appended in italic, thus 
showing the point aimed at. "When the question requires a term 
for the idea just obtained, no answer can be given by a class totally 
ignorant of the subject, and, with such a class, the question had 
perhaps better be omitted : 

William Cook has intrusted me with a sum of money which I 
am to return to him in one year. Should I pay him for the use 
of his money, or should he pay me for its safe keeping? Why? 

"What evidence should I give him of my intention to pay at 
the end of the time agreed on ? Should my promise be oral or 
written ? Why ? 
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What name have we for a written promise to pay money ? 
What is a note ? 

Who in this case would be the maker of the note ? Who would 
hold the note, I or the lender ? Why ? 

A note being a written promise to pay, my note must of course 
promise to pay William Cook the sum borrowed, one year after 
date. Must I promise to pay any thing besides this ? 

Tes, You must promise to pay something for the use of his money. 

What shall we call this money paid for the use of money ? 
What is interest? Who pays interest? Why? Who receives 
it? 

When I settle with William Cook, will I pay him the same 
sum I borrowed or more ? Why more ? How much more ? 

Which will be the greater sum, the money borrowed or the in- 
terest? Which then will be the principal part of my indebted- 
ness ? What name then shall we give to the sum borrowed ? 
What is the principal ? 

What did you say would be the amount of my indebtedness at 
the year's end? What shall we call the principal plus the in- 
terest ? What is the amount ? Principal, $100 ; interest, $15.60 : 
what is the amount ? Principal, $1,000 ; interest, $112.75 : what 
is the amount? Principal, $a; interest, $6: what is the amount? 
What do I mean by a dollars ? By 6 dollars ? 

Would you write a note in pencil ? Why ? Would you think 
it safe to express the principal in figures ? Why ? 

Is it important to have the date of the note clearly expressed? 
Why ? Would you take equal pains to designate the place. State, 
and county in which the note is made ? Why ? 

A note should always contain the words " value received," can 
you tell why ? 

What is the most convenient method of reckoning interest 
upon money ? To take a certain per cent, of the principal f 

Can you tell why this is more convenient than to specify the 
sum to be paid as interest ? 

If I were to promise to pay five per cent, interest, how much 
would I pay for the use of $100? $1,000? $10? $1? $100a? $a? 

For what time will five dollars pay for the use of $100 at five 
per cent, interest? What would be the interest of $1*0 for 2 
years ? 3 years ? 2J years ? J year ? f year ? What would be 
t.he interest for a years ? 

"Sow tell me what a note should contain ? What should be 
written first? Where shall we place the date? Where do you put 
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the date of a letter ? What eomes first in the body of the note ? 
The time. What time ? The time for which the money is borrowed. 
What comes next? The promise. What then? The rate per 
cent interest. 

Where should the name be subscribed ? Is that the place to 
sign your name to a letter ? 

Write a note on your slates, promising to pay me $100 ninety 
days from date with seven per cent, interest per annum. Henry 
write yours on the board. 

I find most of your work correctly done. As an exercise we 
will work thirty miscellaneous questions in percentage, which 
please bring to the class to-morrow on your slates.* Excused. 

Marion, O. w. w. 



WHEKB DOES SUNDAY BEGIN? 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

If a traveller should leave Columbus, Ohio, at noon on Satur- 
day and go westward keeping pace with the sun, he would arrive 
at Columbus at noon on Sunday. His noon would continue for 
twenty-four hours, and Saturday noon would change to Sunday 
noon without an intervening night. Where would the change 
occur? 

If a man should start from Columbus at noon on Saturday and 
travel east one degree, he would hasten the first noon that would 
occur after his arrival, four minutes ; but if he should travel west 
one degree, he would delay the first noon after his arrival, four 
minutes. Now if two men should start from Columbus and travel 
round the earth, one going east and the other west, and should 
meet each other at any point, whether half way round or not, it 
would be found that one would have set the hands of his watch 
forward four minutes for every degree that he had travelled east, 
amd the other would have set the hands of his watch backward 
four minutes for every degree that he had travelled west. Thei-e 
being 360 degrees of travel, the sum of the minutes of change in 
the two watches would be exactly twenty -four hours. But the 
watches at the meeting-place would indicate the same hour of the 
daj^, and hence the travellers would agree as to the time of the 

* Is not this the assigning^of a lesson to be prepared and recited? — ^Ed. 
MoirirpLT. 
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day but they would differ just one day as to the day of the week, 
the eastward traveller being a day ahead. Every additional 360® 
travelled jointly by the travellers would make another day*8 dif- 
ference in the week, until they should travel jointly seven times 
860® when they would not only agree as to the time of day but 
as to the day of the week. They would, however, disagree seven 
days as to the day of the month. If they should travel jointly 
twenty-eight times 360® and meet on some day of February in a 
common year according to the count of the westward traveller, 
they woald agree as to the time of day, the day of the week, and 
the day of the month, but not as to the name of the month, the 
eastward traveler calling it March. If they should travel ninety- 
one times 360® and meet on some day of April according to the 
westward traveller, they would agree except as to the name of 
the month, the eastward traveller calling it July. If they should 
toivel jointly 245 times 360® and meet according to the westward 
traveller in May, they would agree as before, except that the 
eastward traveller would call it January of the following year. 

Such discrepancies might occur in common years in a dozen 
other ways. For instance, for ninety -one times 360® we might 
also have the months September and December. In leap years 
ftbout sixteen such instances might be given not going beyond 
136 times 360®. K they should travel 2191 times 360®, they 
would agree as to the time of day, the day of the week, the day of 
the month, and ^he name of the month, but they would differ six 
years as to the number of the year of the century, provided there 
should be one intercalary day between their dates. 

To bring about such results, there need be no restriction as to 
the time of starting nor rate of travel. If the two supposed 
travellers should not live to carry out the plan, there would be 
the same results if the travel is finally completed by any of their 
immediate or remote descendants, provided they should retain 
the same mode of counting time. 

Kow what have been the facts as to the emigrations of per- 
sons belonging to nations that designate days by seven distinct 
i^ames. Starting irom Europe the emigrants to India, China, 
Australia, l^ew Zealand, the Society Islands, etc., reached these 
countries and islands by eastward travel, and hence the time used 
^Y Europeans in all these places is in advance of that in Europe.. 
AH of both North and South America (except the late Bussian 
America) was settled by westward travel from Europe, and hence 
the time is behind that of Europe. Still more, American misr 
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sionaries travelled west in 1820 to Honolulu in Oahn, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, and thns made the time in the Sandwich 
Islands slower than that in Califdmia. The Society Islands lie 
between 151 and 152^ west longitude from Greenwich, and the 
Sandwich Islands between 155 and 161^. Hence the difPerence 
in time between them is a little more than one ^ay, or twenty- 
four hours — that is, there has been an overlapping of the waves 
of eastward and westward emigration. But this overlapping is 
still greater between the eastern part of Eussian America in long. 
130^ west and the westernmost of the Sandwich Islands. Bus- 
sian America having been settled by eastward travellers, the time 
is in advance of that in Europe and Asia. The time in the most 
eastern part of it is twenty-six hours in advance of that in the 
westernmost of the Sandwich Islands. It seems, then, that the 
first persons in the world that begin to count Sunday are the 
Bussians in Eussian America. If the proposed traveller from 
Columbus west with the sun, should be able to call for the day 
loud enough for all the persons for thousands of miles on his 
right and left to hear him, after leaving the United States the 
British fur-traders would answer "Saturday noon" until he 
arrived at long. 130^, when he would hear the Bussian answer 
" Sunday noon," and this answer would continue from the north 
for the remaining portion of the trip, but when arriving at 150^ 
a like answer would be heard from the Society Islands south of 
the Equator. When he arrived at 156® he would hear from the 
Sandwich Islands " Saturday noon," but at the same time from 
Bussian America and the South Pacific Islands " Sunday noon." 
After passing the Sandwich Islands he would probably hear only 
" Sunday noon " for the rest of the journey. I should have 
stated that the traveller after reaching the longitude of the east* 
ern part of Bussian America, namely 130®, that there would' be a 
double response until he arrived at 141®, because there is a por- 
tion of British America north of the eastern strip of Bussian 
America. The response from that region would be " Saturday 
noon," while from the Bussian country just south of it the re- 
sponse would be " Sunday noon." 

As Eussian America has been purchased by the United States, 
Congress will no doubt put back the time by legislation, and also 
abolish the Bussian calendar which is Old Style and twelve days 
behind ours in the month. 

A great deal has been said about the day-line, and some declare 
it to be at 180® of longitude. There is no day-line, as I have 
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abundantly shown. Navigators generally adapt their time of 
week to that of the port at which they stop. A ship sailing west 
from San Francisco to Hong Kong would leave the Sandwich 
Islands with the time of these Islands, bat on arriving at Hong 
Kong Would be a day behind. The adaptation to the anticipated 
Hong Kong time could be made at any time on the route after 
leaving the Sandwich Islands or after arrival. Travellers are 
imder no necessity of changing their name of the day of week 
at ports at which they stop only temporarily. If they travel 
westward and return home eastward, their count will be just 
right if they should preserve it throughout the whole trip. If 
they should complete the circuit of the earth and retain their 
eount, they would find this count either one day ahead or behind 
that at honae according as^ their travel has been eastward or 
westward. 

From what has been said the reader will be able to explain how 
a navigator might have six Sundays in February in a leap year, 
the last two coming together or in succession, and how he might 
have only three Sundays in February by being compelled to omit 
the fourth hy counting Monday after Saturday. 

From what has been said it will readily be seen that Sunday 
lasts on the Earth at present 50 hours. 



THE TRUE TEACHER. 

A true teacher laves his work. Instead of plodding through his 
duties, day after day, he goes about them with spirit and energy. 
Bach day, as it comes, brings new attraction and opeils a new 
life to him. He is continually searching for information that 
ii^ay be of interest and value to his pupils. His love for his work 
enables him to prosecute it without growing weary or becoming 
diBheartened. Each step presents something of interest beyond, 
and the day is never too long. His zeal infuses life and interest 
into his pupils, and they catch his manner, his spirit, and his 
enthusiasm. 

The true iesLcher feels an interest in his pupils. He takes pleasure 
^& pointing out to them the '* better way '' in all their plans and 
pursuits. He never helps them in preparing their lessons except 
when they absolutely need assistance, and then only by a few 
^i&ts or questions which show the right direction. He shares 
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their sports, and by this association finds out their weaknesses 
and faults, and, by gentle influence, aids them to overcome them 
and walk in the path that leads to a noble manhood or woman- 
hood. He feels an interest not only in their studies and pursuitg 
but also in them personally. What child will not do all he can 
for such a teacher ? 

The true teacher is always firm. Having once taken a position 
he only yields when he finds he is in the wrong, and even then 
he changes in such a manner as not to indicate fickleness. His 
rules are few and simple, and he requires them to be promptly 
and cheerfully obeyed. But with all his firmness he unites a 
kind and mild manner which causes his pupils to love him whik 
they obey his requirements. Even when corrected for misde- 
meanors, they feel that he is right. 

The true teacher is blessed with a large share of common sense. 
This guides him in times of trouble, and helps him to manage all 
things with tact and ability. 

The true teacher tries to understand what he teaches. He pre- 
pares himself faithfully for his recitations, never attempting ta 
teach a principle which he himself has not mastered. He is care- 
ful to keep posted in what is transpiring around him, including 
discoveries, current events, etc., with a view of using the knowl- 
edge thus acquired for the good of his school. 

He also seizes every opportunity to add to his professional 
knowledge and skill. He searches for the best methods of instruct- 
ing his classes ; visits different schools to witness their working 
and methods ; attends teachers' institutes ; and strives to keep 
well up with the profession in progress. To this end he studies 
works on the theory and practice of teaching, and takes and 
reads educational periodicals. He also feels a fraternal affection 
for all his co-workers in the profession. He regards every earn- 
est teacher his brother, and is ready to give him a hearty grasp 
of the hand. 

These are some of the attributes or characteristics of a true 
teacher, and now let us see what are his motives. 

The grand motive of the true teacher is to do good. He seeks 
to make the next generation better than the present, and, to this 
end, he teaches his pupils to be good, wise, and honorable. He 
strives to develop and improve their mimds, and to lead them is 
the paths of knowledge and virtue ; to mould their characters 
and prepare them for a blissful future existence — and all with the 
hope that he may meet them in that better land beyond the grave. 
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He looks on Ms profession as second to no other, not excepting 
that of the minister. 

Another motive is his duty to God. This duty calls him to 
serve his generation, his country, and mankind, and this he feels 
he can best do by teaching. He, therefore, engages in this ser- 
vice as a duty. 

Unfortunately there are those engaged in teaching who are 
governed by other motives. Some are teaching solely to get 
their " bread and butter," and such are daily leaving the business 
to engage in something that pays better. Others make teaching 
a means of preparing for college or a stepping-stone to some 
calling which they like better. These teachers are in the pro- 
fession temporarily, and may not be governed by the high mo- 
tives I have named. But for the blunders they make, or the 
wrong they commit, they are held accountable. 

To thx>6e about to engage in a calling so high and noble as 
teaching, let me say look well to your motives. See that they 
are pure and undpfiled, that the harvest which you shall gather 
may be sheaves of immortality, and that they may be garnered 
in Heaven. s. 



MOEAL CULTUEB. 

Editor Monthly — Dear Sir : In the Monthly before 
January, 1868 — ^is an article from our friend, Mr. Slocomb, on 
"School Government." The article, in the main, receives our 
cordial commendation ; but we wish to dissent somewhat from 
the views of the writer in that part which relates to the opening 
of schools with prayer. "With Mr. Slocomb I believe that "the 
Bible contains the best code of moral instruction known to man, 
and it should have a place in our schools." I feel that I am 
under obligation to Grod "to communicate that which is pure and 
just and good" whenever opportunity offers; but I feel bound 
to communicate " according to instructions" And here we ground 
our dissent to prayer in public schools. Paul shunned not to 
declare " all the counsel of God " in relation to morals ; and as 
he never taught the duty of public prayer before mixed assem- 
blies, we conclude that it is no part of the counsel of God. We 
find no sanction of public prayer in the Bible. 

If teachers desire to pray for their pupils, let them do so 
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according to the instmctions of Jesus : When thou art alone^ the 
door of the school room being closed, pray ; and God who seeth in 
secret will reward thee openly. This is my view of this point in 
moral culture. 

Hj school is opened in the following manner, from sixty to 
seventy pupils being present : 

1. The school will please pronounce the word quietness in con- 
cert ; then listen for the ticking of my watch : 

(q ^u i e 1 n— e s s.) 

2. I read a few verses of Scripture, selected with reference to 
the inculcation of at least one point of moral excellence. 

3. The school recites in concert after me : 

A. A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 

B. Blessed are the pure in heart. 

C. Children obey your parents ; for this is well pleasing unto 
the Lord. 

2). Depart from evil and do good. 

E. Evil communications corrupt good manners* 

F. Fear God and keep his commandments. 
&. Good understanding giveth &vor. 

j5. Honor thy £either and thy mother. 

I, In the way of righteousness is life. 

J. Jesus said, If a man love me, he will keep my command- 
ments. 
V K. Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 

M. Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end 
of that man is peace. 

P. Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuses instruction. 

B. Bemember thy creator in the days of thy youth. 

8. Swear not at all. 

T. Take fiist hold of instruction. 

4. We sing some favorite school song. 

This alphabet may easily be illustrated, varied, and extended ; 
and, by judicious management, many school affairs may be righted. 
For example, when coaxing for high per cents call for A. K a 
boy is known for vulgarity or gross habits, talk carefully about 
jB. If girls are bad in manners, call up E, and inquire from the 
eifect back to the cause. If a pupil &ils in reciting because ot 
laziness, call the next pupil to recite some Scripture beginning 
with the letter P. When a class is called, awaken the members 
by—" Take fast hold of instruction." 



Scientific Lectures far Ladies in England. 

These thoughts I respectfully offer as bearing on a common 
problem ; personalities I have not intended. . > 

Carthage^ JUn. 25, *68. McCammow Dill. 

[ Our friend believes that public prayer is not sanctioned by 
the Bible, and we believe that it is. Here is a difference of opiniop 
which we shall not try to settle in these pages. — En. Monthly.J 



SCIENTIFIC LECTUEES FOR LADIeJ IN ENGLAND. * 

A lady in England writes to me that Miss Clough, a relative of 
the late Arthur Clough, the poet, is devoting considerable time 
and labor to getting up weekly lectures in various cities of the 
north of England, for girls who have left school, but who wish 
to continue the work of self- education. She has nominally the 
assistance of a committee of arrangements, but has hitherto doue 
most of the work herself. 

Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield have each formed, 
under her auspices, a Ladies' Educational Society. Lecturers are 
to be engaged to deliver, each his own course in the same week, 
in each of the four cities. 

The first course was one of eight lectures on Astronomy by a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The class began with 
120, and. ended with nearly 200 ladies. The lecturer gave, each 
time, a series of nine or ten questions, any or all of which he 
wished the young ladies to answer in writing ; he looked over 
and corrected the papers. About one-fourth of the Liverpool 
ladies wrote, and " wrote well," he said. The proportion was 
larger in other towns. 

Kiss Clough is, of course, much delighted with the success of 
the lectures ; but she is not satisfied to stop there : she has started 
a Schoolmistress's Association. They will have a reading-room, 
to be open twice a week, where they can hold occasional meetings 
to discuss educational matters and enjoy a little friendly intei^- 
course. 

The course of Astronomy is to be followed by one of twelve 

lectures on English History from the Norman Conquest to the 

epoch of Magna Charta. The lecturer will describe the physical 

geography of England in medieval times, the 0trueture of Anglo- 
8 
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Saxon sooietj, the condition of the English nobility in the 12th 
century, etc. 

How much of that plan could we hope succesafttUy to engraft 
on our so very different social system ? t. s. s. 

P. S. Your types last month made me plead for college text- 
books '^Efhort and pretty'* — with nice pictures, I suppose, to please 
the innocent little collegians I I meant to write pithy. * 

I am continually hearing people give the sound of a in fate to 
the article a when not emphatic and to the a in such words as 
around, among, adopt, atonement, algebra, etc. Being an " out- 
side barbarian " I dare not say much, but such pronunciation is 
very tormenting to me. I wish you would put on the judicial 
. cap, as the judges do in England when about to doom to death 
some unfortunate criminal, and issue your edict against such 
abominations. 

By the way, would you, in your next, publish a glossary, to 
enable us poor common mortals to understand Mr. Josselyn's 
extraordinary nomenclature — nasiradilingualy natordialj etc., etc 
Is it Arabic ? t. i. s. 



THE THEOET AND AET OP TEACHING. 

[These questions, originally prepared by President Edwards, of the Hlmois 
Normal University, are taken from the recent report of the Kansas Normal 
^School Teachers and examiners will find them very suggestiye : 3 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

Give the etymology and meaning of the word organize. Give 
another common word from the aame root. What is an organ? 
Illastrate. 

In view of the etymology and meaning of the word organise, 
what is it to organize a school ? Name some things that in thiB 
sense can not be organized. 

Name the two ways of investigating snch a subject as the 
organization of a school. What science must be nnderstood in 
order to use the theoretic method here ? Explain the process in 
the theoretic method. 

What method did Bacon investigate or review in respect to the 
Natural Sciences? Explain the process in this method. 

What method of investigation is best adapted to our purpoie 
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in disoussing Bchool matters ? Is the other altogether bad ? Whjr 
do we use the one that we do ? 

What object is a school intended to subserve? Give Plato's 
definition of education. 

What is meant by making education symmetrical ? Etymology 
and meaning of this word. Is this an important thing? Why? 

When does the organization of a school begin ? What may be 
done before the first morning of school ? What can you say of 
visiting parents ? 

What principle must the teacher adopt in reference to what 
ought to have been done by others, but has not? Illustrate. 

At what time should the teacher be in schfol on the first mom* 
ing? Advantage of coming before school time ? 

Should the teacher mingle much with his pupils? Will it do 
for him to lose his dignity ? Etymology of the word. Shall ho 
take part in sports ? 

Howniaythe teacher preserve his dignity? What can yon 
say about being thoroughly prepared ? Pretending to knowledge 
be has not ? 

What is the effect of firmness on the teacher's true dignity? 
Of avoiding all appearance of evil ? Of ignorance ? Of injustice ? 

State the effect on the teacher's dignity of possessing a thor* 
onghly worthy character. Is not strategy and adroitness in man- 
aging worth more than this ? Why ? 

How and when shall school be called to order on the first 
morning ? What can you say of wakefulness on the part of the 
teacher ? How shall he exhibit this quality ? Shall he stand or 
Bit while taking names 7 Is it of much consequence that he learn 
names readily ? 

What evils result from the exhibition of a suspicious manner 
on the part of the teacher ? Is it meant that the teacher should 
not take cognizance of any evil of which the pupil may be guilty ? 
Show clearly what is meant ? 

What should be the opening exercises of a school ? Should the 
Scriptures be read ? Advantage ? Should there be comment ? 

In the Scripture lesson should the pupils participate, or should 
the teacher read alone? Why? Suppose the pupils are small? 
Suppose opposition is made by the people or part of them ? 

How many elements are there in the organization of a school? 
What are they ? Why should classification be made? Why not 
impart instruction to all the pupils of a school at the same time ? 
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On wbiit prxnoiple, then, should elaBsification be based ? What 

pupils should be put together ? 

> On irhat does the capacity for receiving instruction depend ? 

Which of the elements is generally made the basis of classifica^ 

tion ? Show that the other ought also to be regarded. lUnstrate. 

. What classification would you adopt in your school at the be^ 

ginning of your work ? Why? Would you never change the 

plan thus adopted ? Why ? Should changes be made graduall}!^ 

or slowly ? When gradually, and when abruptly ? 

. Would it be best to make the classes as large or as small as 

possible? Point out the particular objects of a recitation best 

attained by each, -flan a subject be thoroughly taught to one 

hundred pupils in the same time as to ten ? Why ? 

« Is telling a thing to a class the same thing as teaching it? Show 

thie difference. Is a learned man necessarily a good teacher? In 

what does the skill of the true teacher show itself ? 

' Is most time saved in a larger class or h small one ? Is the 

saving in the ratio of numbers ? What can you say of the ideas 

advanced by the member of the class? Give the. advantage* 

How many are benefited by them ? 

' What can you say of the amount of enthusiasm generated rela^ 

tively in large and small classes? Show how it operates ? What 

is the effect of solitude on men ? Illustrate by effect of numbered 

in a political meeting. By a person toiling alone on his invention. 

. ShoWrthe advantage of a small class over a large one. Which 

oi the objects of a recitation is best accomplished by each? Shovr 

why? 

{To be Continued.) 



A METHOD OF TBACHIITG SPELLING. 

The teacher should supply himself with a spelling-book that 
be TbAj fed free to make in it any dots, symbols, or remarks 
that he may choose to make and retain it for reference at all 
tiines. At the hour for spelling, the class is called upon the floor 
and azranged in position convenient for ^^ going up," as in other 
casesJ The teacher takes his position in front, book and pencil 
in hand. He brings the word pronounced and the pencil in such 
a relative position that a dot, mark or symbol can be made with* 
but being noticed by the closest observer in the class. 

The spelling begins at the head of the class, and passes down. 
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Whto a word ia " missed/' the teacher pronounces the next as 
though no mistake had been made, simply '^ dotting ** the word 
misspelled. If the next speller notices the mistake, he takes np 
the word, and if he spells it correctly, is entitled to the " mis-* 
8^'s " place, and his word is repronounced to the next speller. 
If number two does not notice the mistake, and spells the word 
pronounced to him, the misspelled word is passed until it is takea 
«p by Boine pupil below who, if he spells it correctly, is entitled 
to the place of the one who missed it. Should the word be missed 
at or near the foot of the class and pass by the head, and thence 
4own, the person taking it up is entitled to the place at the head 
of the class as in other cases. Should any words remain at the 
elose of the lesson, not having been taken up, they can be pro- 
nounced to the class as missed words and attention called par- 
iieularly to them, or a word having passed round the class can 
be repronounced to the one who missed it, or to any other. 

The method secures a thorough preparation of the lesson, close 
attention in the class, and makes accurate, careful, self-reliant 
epellers. Tamss P. Mills. 

[We do not see the necessity of the teacher's marking the mis- 
spelled words. There ought to be no difficulty in kefeping them 
in mind without this. — ^En.J 
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HOW A TEOUBLBSOME PATEON WAS MANAGED. 

Soon after I commenced teaching in Marietta, O., in 1816, two 

bright and interesting lads, sons of Judge , entered my 

school. The father was one of the associate judges of the county, 
and was also a good blacksmith. He sent frequent messages to 
me relative to the teaching <^his boys, to which, for a time, I 
paid no attention. As these messages became rather annoying, I 
Bent a message to him by his oldest son, saying that, as I needed 
& little exercise, I wished that his father would make for me ^ 
xiiee light ax (saws were not used at that time), that I might cut 
my own wood. I told the boy to say to his father, by no means' 
to heat the iron in making it; that I would not receive the ax if 
he did so. A day or two after, I met the Judge in the street, 
'^hen he inquired about the ax. I replied that I had sent him- 
word to make me one. *' And what was the message about not 
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heating the iron ? ** he asked. ^ replied that 1 sent word not to 
heat it. << How am I to make an ax without heating the iron ? '* 
he impatiently asked. <* O/' said I, << hammer it out ; I am aware 
that it will cost you more labor, for which respect to pay you.'* 
** And how am I to weld the steel ? ** he still more impatiently 
inquired. <^ O pound away on it till it sticks/* I answered, ^^ and 
I will pay you well for your labor." At this point he lost all 
patience, called me a fool, and expressed his regret that I lacked 
common sense. '< But can't you do it ? " I asked. <* Do it," said 
he; ^'no one with common sense would ask such a question." 
*' Please excuse me, Judge," I replied : ^' I presume I know as 
little about your trade as you do about mine." The whole mat- 
ter instantly flashed upon him in a new aspect : be stood silent a 
moment, and then turned from me with the remark, ^* Teach the 
boys in your own way." The boys were a long time in my 
school after that, but never another word from the father. 

Wm. Slooomb. 



POSSESSIVE CASE.— No. IL 

BT W. D. HENKLB, SALEM, OHIO. 

" When tbe singular nonn ends in m, the apostrophe onlj is nsed to mark 
the possessive case ; as, ^ For goodness' sake.' " — Benedicts Murray ^ p. 34 

"When a singular notin ends in 88^ the apostrophe only is added : as, 'For 
goodness* sake : for righteousness* sake ; ' except the word witness ; aa, ' The 
witnesses testimony.' " — KirkhawkS Grammar^ p. 49. 

" When the singular ends in m, the apostrophe only is added, as, ' For goodr 
nus* sake ; ' except the noun vfifness ; as, * The witnesses deposition.' "— 
Smiths Qrammar^ p. 47. 




p. 182. 



" Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness* sake."— Jfa<<., 
y: 10. 

"For shortness' sake."— ^J^wmT* Tr, of SirseKs JVo6., p. 270, and MM- 
ler*8 8ci Lan, yoL I, p. 358. 

" For completeness' sake."— JfiiZZgr, vol. I, p. 296. 

"For distinctness' sake."— JfuZfer, vol 11,. p. 386. 

" For covetousness' sake."— Quoted by Marsh in his Lect on the Eng, Lang., 
p. 427. 

" Sir Howard Dougkei' Work."— uln. ScL Dis., 1862, p. 66. 
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I cite the following examples in opposition to the sweeping 
assertions above quoted which admit witness's as the only excep- 
tion : 

" Schoolmistress's " occurs twice on p. 14, vol. ii, of Hood's 
Choice Works ; " Cross's " on pp. 146, 185, 186, and " Baroness's 
best endeavors," p. 108. 

"An ass's head."--!! KingSy yi: 25; Qent Mag. 1839, p. 459; Pluiareh^ 
>461. 

"Furness's Veil"— JSorper'f Magaxine, vol 29, p. 11. 

'^ Hotchkiss's New Projectile."— ^n. S&L Du.^ 1861, p. 49. 

" Ganss's."— J&id, 1858, 412; Hockley's Trig,, pp. 152, 182, 183, 183, 184, 
and 186. 

" Harness's."— G^en^ Mag., 1834, p. 345; 1838, p. 1 ; 1840, p. 225. 

"Ross's."— ^a iSbl Dm., 1850, p. 380; 1853, p. 394; 1854, p. 376; JTar- 
per' 9 Mag.^ yoL i, p. 654; GenU Mag., 1839, p. 403; BartUtis Diet of Am,^ 
p. 46. 

"Countess's."— Jin. Sei. Dis., 1853, pp. 255, 255, 256. 

" Goddess's Statue."— i?oMtn'» Ane. Hist, vol i, p. 338. 

" Strauss'a"— .Harper'* Mag., vol i, p. 510; MorelTs Hist of Mod, Phil 
p. 725. 

"Sehloss's Bijou Almanaa"— G'enl Mag., 1839, p. 553. 

*' Who would pass through dangers without fears. 

Should have a pig's mouth and an ass's ears." — Ibid., 1840, p. lit. 

** Voss's Services." — LiitelVs Living Age, vol 46, p. 530. 

" Huss's trial"— Ofen<. Mag., 1841, p. 177. 

" Poss's Grandeur of the Law."— /6«J., 1843, p. 1. 

"Boss's." — Kan^s Sec. Arctic Exp., voL i, pp. 311, 314. 

"Cass's estimate," "Cass's experience," "Cass's expedition." — Smithsonian 
Om. to Knowl, yoL z, pp. 46, 46, 128. 

" Led slowly through the pass's jaws." — Lady of the Lake, p. 121. 

" She made an attempt to look in at the dear duchess's." — Jane Weeie Lei' 
ier'e to a Lady, p. 95. 

" Miss's fine lunardi," " Miss's bonnet" — Bume*9 Poems, p. 44. 

" Did not the illustrious Bassa make 

Himself a slave for Miss's sake." — Hudibrcu, Part ii. Can, L L 877-8. 

In the index of Hudibras are " His mistress's visit," and " His 
mistress's reply." Steele in the Spectator wrote " her mistress's 
dressing-room," and Addison, " his mistress's heart." 

"Cross's Selections." — Sir Wm, HamUton^s Discus, on Fhil and Lit,, pp. 
120, 383. 

These examples are sufficient to show that the possessive sin- 
gular of nouns ending in ss should be written with an s after the 
apostrophe, contrary to the assertion made by Benedict, Kirkham, 
Smith, and Mulligan, and that the exceptions are properly found 
only in a few possessives followed by sake. This point will be 
farther discussed in a future article. 
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We have received several printed copies of school regulations adopted by 
township boards of education, and next month we shall publish a series of rules 
selected from these and other aoofces. Oar olDJact ia to assist those boards 
who may contemplate the adoption of rules at their annual meeting in AprlL 
All township boards having printed rules, will greatly oblige us by sending us 
a copy. 

VENTILATION. 

"We have recently received a letter from Supt. A, S. Kissell, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., calling our attention to Buttan's system of ventilation. He states that 
after a thorough examination of the system, he induced the board of education 
to give it a trial. They placed Ruttan-Hawley's Air Warmers, in connection 
with Rattan's ventilators, in a new primary building, costing $10,000, and, not- 
withstanding the mercury stood from ten to twenty degrees below zero, and oim9 
day forty degrees below, the last coat of fdasteiing was put on withoat its 
freezing. The building has been occupied since Jan, 9th, and Mr. Kissell de- 
clares it to be the' best ventilated and the most comfortably and economically 
heated school building he has seen, East or West He believes that " the sys- 
tem is bound to revolutionize public sentiment on the vejitilation of pubUe and 
private buildings." 

We know nothing of this system except what we have learned from Mr. K*8 
letter, but we feel fully justified in calling attention to it on his testimony. He 
is a competent witness, and, moreover, any plan or invention that promises to 
afi^ord our schools relief from foal air, deserves examination and trial. The 
plans hitherto tried have not given satisfaction — at least we know of no one 
that has been a success. What our schools need is pure loarm air, Yentiki- 
tion should not be secured at the expense of heat, cold air entering the school- 
room and warm air escaping. In many school-rooms the only way to secure 
fresh air is by raismg the windows or opening the door, and even when win- 
dows are so arranged as to be easily lowered from the top (which should always 
be the case), they are often lowered so much as to let uncomfortable currents 
of cold air fall on the pupils. Hundreds of children take severe colds in this 
way. It requires good judgment to manage the windows and regulate the fire 
of a school-room. A radical reform is certainly needed in oar methods of 
heating and ventilating school buildings and churches. 
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SCHOOL VISITATION. 

Parents, ought often to visit the schools which their children attend. Chil- 
dren are imitators, and they are likely to be interested in whatever their parents 
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atre inteirested in ; and oouM their parents not only show an interest in their 
advancement at home, bat also go to the school-room to eneourage both child 
and teacher, the children would imbibe a like earnest spirit and seek to become 
good scholars. And is it not right that thej should do so ? What though they 
entrust their children to competent teachers, ought they not also to look after 
them ? Were a father to build a house would he be satisfied to hire a master - 
mason and carpenter to do the work, and then let them do it without the least 
inspection ? No : he would visit hia house often to see that it was well built, 
from foundation-stone to ridge-pole. His confidence in the builders would not 
satisfy him. He must insure good material and good woik by constant In- 
spection. And were it not so, his interest in his new house would lead his steps 
often to it to see it 

It is a duty also of the officers of the schools to visit them frequently. They 
cannot well manage the schools under their charge without seeing for them- 
selves what their teachers are doing, whether they are competent and faithful 
or not Their influence, too, in the school, by way of suggestions, is potent 
with teachers and scholars alike. It would seem to be a part of their official 
duty to become acquainted with every department and grade, that they may 
see the working of each part and of the whole, and thus wisely alter and amend 
till the whole machinery is complete and works harmoniously from beginning 
to end By frequent visitation, also, liiey become acqutdnted with the real 
eondition of the schools, their relative forwardness or backwardnesi^, and can 
devise methods for improvement Indeed, it is difficult to understand how offi* 
oers can discharge their duties 'efficiently, when they do not know from per- 
sonal examina^on the real condition of what they manage.— *.FVom Beo, A. H, 
Boss's Address, 



ADVANTAGfES OF THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

The advantages of the township plan are chiefly these : 

1st The more equitable distribution of school privileges throughout tHe 
township whidi would be effected by the township board having the entire field 
to provide for. • 

2d. The employment of better teachers. The township board would have 
more candidates- to select from, and eould better distribute the teachers- em- 
ployed, according to the character and wants of the several schools. 

3d. The equitable apportionment of school funds, almost impossible under 
onir present system^ would be comparatively easy, as the whole amount would 
come into the hands of the township board and be expended by them for the 
general good. - 

4tL A more steady management and more stable support of the schools by 
a board so maeh weightier in in^nence and so remote from petty neighborhood 
qaavrels. 

6th. The m^re effective supervision of schools possible under this plan. 

6th. The convenience of organizing, when needed, one or more central high 
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schools for the township and the introduction ihns of the graded system in the 
lural districts; and 

7tL The secaring of a nniformitj of text-books and teaching thronghont 
die township." — Hon. John Jf. Qregory^ Ex-Superiniendeni of Michigan, 



BLACKBOARDS. 

A good way to make blackboards is to color the hard finish before applying 
it to the wall The following recipe for doing this is taken from Wickersham's 
School Economy : 

^ Four pecks of white finish, a white coating; fonr pecks of fine sharp sand ; 
fonr pecks of ground plaster; four pounds of lampblack; four gallons of alco- 
hol or good whisky. 

"This quantity will make a mixture sufBcient to coyer twenty square yards 
of surface. A little flour of emery will prevent the mixture from ' setting ' 
immediately; thus giving time to put it on the wall with the necessary care. 
If emery be not used, only a small quantity of the mixture can be put on at a 
time; and this is, perhaps, the best plan. The wall which is intended to be 
eovered .with the black surface should be plastered like the rest of the room, 
with the exception that the black mixture takes the place of the white coaling 
and is put on in the same manner. After the black surface is on the wall, it 
must be carefully rubbed, in order to fill up all the pores and make the sur&oe 
hard and smooth. If the old surface be well moistened, a new suifiMe, com- 
posed of the same mixture, can be applied." 



P0BT8MOIJTB, O., January 20th, 1868. 
B. R WHms, (hlumhu8j 0,: 

Decor Sir — ^I desire to correct a statement appearing in the January number 
of the Ohio Educational Mokthlt. In the "School Officers' Department" 
you state that teacher's certificates are exempt ftom stamp duty by section 154 
of excise act, passed March 26th, 1867. This is an error. They were ex- 
tepted by section 164 of the act of June 30th, 1864, as amended July ISth, 
1866. Hence instead of being exempt from March 26th, 1867, they have been 
exempt since July 13th, 1866. 

Eespectfhlly, N. W. Eyaks, 

Clh. JBd. Sch, Mi^Sj Sdoto Co.,, O, 



School Lsoislatiov. — ^At this writing few bills relating to schools have been 
introduced in the Gteneral Assembly, and the indications are that no important 
changes in' the school law will be made this session. We will give next month 
a soBunary of all changes of general interest then mada 
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We approve of the suggestion of an esteemed contributor that a little space 
be allotted each month to questions from inquiring young teachers. He thinks 
there are many teachers who, unblest with the advantages of intellectual com- 
panionship and professional assistance, would gladly avail themselves of such 
k means of access to those who are wiser and more experienced than them- 
selves. It would afford them an opportunity to state some doubt on which 
tlieir minds have been exercised, to seek advice on some point of difficulty, and 
to bespeak sympathy for some new view that has opened to them. Such in- 
quiries would materially assist us to adapt our pages to the wants of younger 
teachers, and we cordially invite them to make good use of the space which 
we shall gladly appropriate to this purpose. A brief and pithy statement of 
the point at issue is all that is needed, and this may usually be made in a short 
paragrapL We shall call on our contributors to assist us in the work of deal- 
ing up the doubts and settling the difficulded that may thus be brought to light 



A STBOKQ opposition to the National DepMment of Education recent^ 
manifested itself in Congress, in connection with the civil appropriation bilL 
In reporting this bill the House Committee on Appropriations omitted to make 
any provision for the Department of Education, and then added a clause re- 
pealing all laws creating departments, thus intending to abolish it Mr. Don- 
neOy, of Minnesota, moved an amendment making the necessary appropriation, 
which was earnestly supported by Messrs. Ghirfield, Pruyn, Baker, and others. 
The amendment was rejected by a vote of 41 yeas to 61 nays. The clause 
repealing the law creating the Department was struck out on the ground that 
it was independent legislation — a point of order raised by Mr. Dawes, of Mass., 
and sustained by the Speaker. We have recited these facts to apprise the 
friends of the Department of the fact that it is in danger. No appropriation 
has yet been made to sustain it, and the question of its abolition may come up 
at an early day. The united action of the educators of the country can save 
it We hope the effort may be promptly made. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.. 

A few months since a petition, numerously signed, was presented to the 
School Board of Boston, Mass., praying for the abolition of the practice of 
corporal punishment in the public schools. This petition was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Regulations, who, after a thoroagh and thoughtfol 
consideration of the sniojeot, recommended that " the Board continae in the 
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future as in the past to justify the occasional and judicious use of corporal 
punishment in its schools." They state that they were reluctantly forced to 
this decision, inasmuch as they regard corporal punishment as abstractly an 
evil, and had earnestly desired that it might with safety be abolished. The 
reasons for their decision and recommendation are embodied in a printed re- 
port of twenty-four pages, which, we learn, expresses the views of the entire 
Board, with possibly one exception. 

In opening the discussion of the subject, the committee limit their approval 
of corporal punishment by averring that they do not justify its frequent and 
indiscriminate use, nor its use as a first resort, except in very flagrant cases. 
" Only in cases of gross impropriety, or of willful, determined, and persistent 
defiance of the regulations or of the authority of the teacher, is corporal pun- 
ishment justifiable." But when thus necessary to enforce obedience and main- 
tain discipline, "it should be left iii the power of teachers and to their 
JudgmenV 

This is the strong position of the report It is the admitted duty of teachers 
to exercise proper control over their pujiils and to break up vicious and hurtful 
practices, and to this end they are bound to use, when necessary, every instru- 
mentality which the law justifies. In some extreme cases coporal punishment 
is the only authorized instrumentality potent enough to enforce obedience. 
When a school board withholds from its teachers this last resort, it requires 
them to do what they are denied the legal and necessary means of doing — ^it 
compels them '^ to make bricks without straw/' 

Moreover, it is urged that the success of the teacher in the use of other itk* 
Btrumentalities often depends on his power to resort to this. The fact that 
corporal punishment may be resorted to, when necessary, serves as a check to 
evil courses and affords other agencies an opportunity to exert their moulding 
and restraining power. Hence, to forbid corporal punishment is to lessen the 
potency of moral suasion and to increase the difficulty of securing obedience 
by mild measures — and this view is corroborated by teachers with great, if not 
with perfect unanimity. 

But if corporal punishment is abolished, what is to be done with those pupils' 
that refuse obedience ? To suffer their insubordination would demoralize many- 
schools, and produce results of a most lamentable character. The only other 
resort is to expel them, '' pushing them beyond the pale of the wholesome and 
restraining influence of the school-room into the temptations and dangers of 
idleness and ignorance." The adoption of such a measure as this is con* 
demned in the strongest terms. The evils connected with an occasional resort 
to corporal punishment bear no comparison with those which crowd around it. 
Moreover, the expulsion of boys from school without the exercise of all author- 
ized means of discipline would practically nullify the truant laws of the State- 
laws adopted for the wise and humane purpose of preventing children from 
growing up in idleness and ignorance. 

These are the principal reasons adduced by the Boston committee against 
the adoption of a regulation forbidding corporal .pnidshment in the schools, 
and they are certainly cogent and conclusive. The kport closes with a ibore 
general discussion of the question, wldch we hope to notice hereafter. 
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TEST EXAMINATIONS. 

The second of tlie " unsolved problems '* in the management of graded schools, 
to Fhich we referred last month, may be Stated thns : Mow to subject the re- 
sults of school instruction to examination testSj and not narroto and groove 
such instruction. This statement implies that it is important that school in* 
strnction be subjected to tests, and it also indicates that such subjection is 
attended with serious practical difficulties, one of which is specified. This is 
doubtless correct 

In a graded system of schools there must necessarily be some uniform basis 
of classification and promotion, since the object of classifying pupils is to 
bring those of like attainments and ability into the same classes that they may 
thns be able to advance together, and, at the same time, receive the greatest 
possible benefit from the instruction imparted. To this end the first and essen* 
tial thing is to determine their relative acquirements and standing by the ap- 
plication of some uniform test, and the more thorough and comprehensive this 
test, the more complete, other things being equal, will be the classification. !>» 
promote pupils on the simple recommendation of their respective teachers, or 
by classes without reference to relative attainments, is, as all experience shows, 
subyersive of thoroughness and efficiency, and especially is this true in a sys- 
tem of schools comprising several schools or departments of the same grade. 
Teachers differ widely in thoroughness of instruction, and, as a general rule, 
the more superficial the teacher the higher is his estimate of his pupils' attain- 
ments. 

Moreover, teachers, as a class, need to have their work subjected to exami- 
nation and scrutiny. When properly conducted, such examinations reveal 
errors in instruction, suggest improvements, check too rapid advancement, and 
promote uniformity and system. Nor is the fact that such examinations afford 
teachers palpable data for comparing their success, an offset to the advantages 
we have named. It is impossible to bring a large number of teachers together 
without their " comparing themselves among themselves." This is natural, 
and if the thoroughness of their work is not made the criterion, some other 
standard, as the number of pupils annually promoted, or the amount of ground 
gone over, is sure to be taken. We have seen graded schools in which all 
proper classification was destroyed by the strife between teachers to advance 
their pupils into higher books and studies. This is also sadly true in the un- 
graded schools of the rural districts. In the institutes teachers not unfre- 
quently raise a doubt respecting their ability to carry out our instructions re- 
specting the advancement of their classes. They say that teachers all about 
them are taking classes over an entire reading lesson, for example, at a single 
recitation, and many go through the book in a single term. They express the 
fear that if they advance their classes more slowly, they may not receive a 
much credit for success as their colleagues. 

But it is not our present purpose to defend test examinations, but rather to 
point out the source of their cramping and narrowing influence, and to ascer- 
tain how this difficulty may be avoided. 

The grooving influence of test examinations has its source, evidently, in the 
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(Siaracter of the tests and in the nse made of the results. No one familiar 
with the written examinations to which our schools are ordinarily subjected, 
will deny that they are oflen exceedingly narrow and technical; that they 
often ^' emphasize and make imperative all the detailed lumber of the text- 
books." It may indeed be stated, as a general fact, that school instruction is 
never much wider than the tests by which it is measured, and the character of 
these tests will largely determine its character. If the tests are text-bookish, ths 
instruction will be text-bookish ; if the tests run to figures, the instruction will 
run to figures ; if the tests cover only a part of the studies, the non-test studies 
will receive little attention. The principal of one of the Grammar Schools of 
Philadelphia once said to us, in substance, " My success as a teacher is meas- 
ured by the per cent of correct answers my pupils give to the list of questicni 
prepared annually by the principal of the High School Whatever qualifica- 
tions his tests call for I must produce or faiL Nor can I stop to inquiie 
whether my methods of teaching are right or wrong. I must jpre^are my 
wares for the market^* 

The fact that the results of these examinations are used as a means of coin* 
paring the success of teachers, greatly increases their narrowing tendency. 
The per cent of correct answers given by the several classes or schools brought 
Into competition, is sometimes published to afford the public, if not jthe school 
officers, a measure of the comparative efficiency of the different teachers. We 
h|Lve seen few teachers who were able to resist the temptation of such a sys- 
tem, and, in spite of it, teach according to their better judgment We ha^ 
seen blackboards covered with ^' probable " questions, and classes meeting be- 
fore and after school to be crammed with set answers to them. We have seen 
classes memorize the names of all the bones in the body, and hundred of dates 
in American history, or spend weeks on the mechanical processes of mensursr 
tion, because these were known hobbies of the question-maker. We have seen 
the instruction of an entire corps of teachers largely concentrated on three or 
four test studies to the almost utter neglect of other branches of equal, if not 
greater importance. We have seen principals neglect the lower classes in their 
schools, and for weeks give all their time and energies to the special cramming 
and drilling of their first class — the one to be subjected to the comparative 
test We have seen pupils thus fearfully overtasked. We have seen the most 
bitter rivalries spring up between different schools, and the health of teachers 
and pupils sacrificed to high per cents. And all these evils were largelydue to 
the fact that the results of the test examinations were used to compare teachers 
and schools — ^to measure their relative success and standing. 

The two causes of this difficulty, which we have pointed out, suggest thd 
remedy. We specify : 

1. The tests should be made as wide as the approved course of instruction. 
They should cover every important study and embrace every important exe^ 
eise. We are aware that this can not well be done when the examinations aie 
conducted exclusively in writing. Let the written tests be supplemented by 
oral examinations, and the results be combined in the tables. Competent 
judges ought to be able to give an estimate, on a definite scale, of the reading and 
wnging of a school, and also of its discipline, moral Ufe, manners, and general 
culture. It is true that this would require time, but are not these things as im- 
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portant as the narrow and technical knowledge now coyered by the written 
tests? 

2. The questions should be so framed as to test the pupil's knowledge of the 
suljectj rather than his familiarity with the text-book. They should test his 
comprehension of the leading truths and essential principles, with little refer- 
ence to details and minutis. In a sentence, examination tests should place 
training before cramming and culture before technics. It is true that classes 
thus examined will not reach as high a per cent, as when the tests are confined 
strictly to the text-books, and largely to the memory. But to assist the pupil 
to attain a high nominal standing is not the object of the test, but rather to 
ascertain what he actually knows and to indicate what he ought to know. 
Examination questions should, when practicable, be prepared by those who are 
not directly responsible for the standing of the pupils, and they should have 
littie reference to the instruction which the pupils have actually received. The 
simple inquiries should be, " What ought pupils of the age and advancement 
of these under examination to know?" and ** What questions will constitute a 
&ir and thorough test of this knowledge ? " Questions thus prepared, will very 
likely be found broader than the instruction they test, but this is far better than 
to have them narrower. We have seen a corps of principals, sitting in com- 
mittee of the whole on examination tests, rule out a fair and proper question, 
amply because it fell without the text-book used. Every question approved 
came within the prescribed course of instruction. It is no wonder that classes 
thus examined reach a high per cent ; nor is it strange that instruction grooved 
by such tests should fail to bear a fruitful and generous culture. 

2L The examination should emprace the entire school This will prevent the 
neglect of the lower classes to give special attention to the higher, and by dis- 
tributing the pressure over a wider area, will check, to some extent, overtask* 
ing and cramming. We know of no more vicious mode of comparing schools 
than by the standing of the highest class, or the candidates for promotion to an 
upper grade. We have in mind an instance in which an annual examination 
was made, contrary to expectation, to embrace all the classes in the schools. 
A school which had before stood well, but not the highest, shot up coiv- 
nderably above any other in the city. The explanation was found in the fact 
that the principal had faithfully instructed his entire school instead of concen- 
trating his efforts on a single class. 

4. Our final suggestion is, that the results of test examinations should not 
be used for the purpose of comparing schools, especially those located in differ- 
ent districts and buildings. We have watched this matter carefully for years, 
and our conviction is strong that such comparisons are, as a general rule, un- 
just and mischievous. There is often a marked difference in the intelligence 
of the people in the different districts, and also in the number of pupils under 
instruction, which' the public make no allowance for. Moreover, these compara- 
tive tables oflen put a premium on special cramming and false teaching, and 
sometimes on downright dishonesty. The teacher who ignores higher motives 
and bends all his energies to secure a high percentage, is rewarded ; while he 
who scorns to degrade his calling by preparing '^ wares for the market," is con- 
demned. When the schools brought into comparison with each other, are in 
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the samebuUdtng and under the same principal, these evils are more readilj 
avoided. ^ 

The use of different sets of questions in the different' distritsts or buUdingSf 
would) as it seems to us, afford the necessary comparison between pupils and 
classes, and, at the same time, avoid the general comparison of schools. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

r 

There is increasing evidence that this branch of study is soon to take its 
true place as a constituent part of common-school instruction. Our schools 
hate long been grinding over and over the miscellaneous facts of local and 
descriptive geography, and by adding a few new items to the successive grists, 
the process has been continued well nigh ad infinitum^ certainly <id nauseam. 
It is now proposed to shorten or lessen this miscellaneous course, and t# sup- 
plement it by a systematic study of the great physical facts which underlie and 
determine its mass (^ details. Respecting both the importance and the feasi- 
bility of this change, all well-informed educators are substantially agreed. All 
are convinced of the folly of putting children through the foxjb. and five books 
which make up our ordinary series of geographies. 

There is, however, a difference of opinion respecting the time and manner 
of introducing physical geography. Some would place it as late as the high 
school course; others would introduce it as early as English grammar; while 
others would make it the basis of all geographical instruction. This last view 
is, in our judgment, the one most likely to prevail, though in a modified form. 
Physical geography as a complete science, including not only physical facts, 
but their explanation — the physics of the earth's surface — ^is clearly not a 
child^ study. It belongs to a later stage of mental development But physi- 
cal geography has its facts whieh can be represented to the eye, as well as its 
theories and laws which can only be grasped by the reason — ^it has its per- 
ceptive as well as scientific phase. Now it is this perceptive phase of the study 
which can and should be made a constituent part of the elementary course. . 

This view — and we can not stop to elucidate— divides geographical instruc- 
tion into three steps, viz : 1. Introductory — mainly oral, and designed to lead 
the child to the discovery of those primary ideas which lie within his observa- 
tion. 2. Intermediate — embracing the perceptive phase of local, political, and 
physical geography. 3. Physical — ^including not only the facts but the princi- 
ples of the science. 

The second of these steps is the one most difficult to take. It does not con- 
sist in the study of verbal descriptions of the physical features of the earth, 
but in the discovery of these grand features by the study of maps representing 
them clearly to the eye. It is a step of map study and map drawing. In 
taking it good maps are more important than verbal descriptions, and these 
maps must represent the surface as well as the size and contour of land-masses 
— ^must show their plains, plateaus, mountain and river systems, etc. Guyot's 
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excellent physioal maps are at fiae lUttAtiaiioa of wlnt ta needed in ibis dizeor 
tlon. 

We wish to add that tbese three natural steps in geographical teaching indi- 
eate that but three books are really needed for the coarse, to wit, (1) a primary 
book, with a suggestiye syllabus of oral instruction ; (2) an intermediate book, 
consisting largely of maps and map exercises ; and (3) a good treatise on 
physical geography. The second book should contain some descriptive matter, 
bat the pupil should be prepared for its study by both systematic and incidental 
oral instruction oonnected with the map exercises. 



MISCEIiLAJTY. 

Ws are printing an edition saffioiently large to enable us to send back numbers from 
January to all new subscribers. We hope to be able to do this until as late as the 
first of May or June. We shall announce next month the name of the person who 
is to receire " Webstbb " for the largest list of subscribers, sent since December lst% 

Wi wish to inform "0. N/' of OiarksrlUe, whoever he may be, that we have siud 
nothing about not supporting ethw nominee for School Commissioner. There is 
some difference between not supporting eandtdatea for nomination before a convention 
and not supporting the person nominated — the nominee. What we said was that we 
should leave the nomination entirely to the convention. 

BiCTioiTABiBS nr THB ScHOOL-Roox.--'When we visit a school ws always like to 
find a well-used dictionary on the teacher's table. A good dictionary is a prime 
aeeessity in the school-room. Tliis foot has induced the legiriatares of several states 
.to make appropriations to piaee a copy of Webster's Biotionary in the public «ebooia. 
Xhis was done by Wisconsin a fiw years ago, and every year sinee a few additional 
copies to furnish new schools have been seonred. The number of eopies just for«> 
warded for this year's supply, is 336. The young States of the West are making 
rapid strides in educational progress. 

pHTSiCAX* Law.— A correspondent takes ezeeption to I. W. A.'s definition of a 
physical law as ** the statement of a fact," found in the artiele on " Law " in eur 
January issue. If only oarbonie acid gas and hydrogen, when brought into oontaot 
. in a closed vesssl^ diffused themselves equally through that spaoe, this solitary fact, 
he claims, would not, of itself, eonstitute a law. But when, by experiment, we hav^ 
ascertained that all gases act in the same manner toward each other, then we have 
discovered the law of the equal diffusion of gases. The fact that oxygen and hydro*' 
gen unite in definite proportions to form water does not constitute a law, but ratbe^ 
^e system of facts respecting atomic combinations, to wit : that all bodies unite only 
in certain d^nite proportions. We must discover an analogy or a mutual dependence 
of facts before we reach a physical law. He states, however, that he entirely agrees 
with the drift or purpose of the article. 

CiNCiNHATi. — Supt. Hancock's first semi-annnal report is largely devoted to the con- 
sideration of questions connected with primary instruction, and is decidedly pro- 
gressive. Xt does very little " white-washing " and has less consideration for vener- 
able errors and deep-rutted routiae- The new methods of teaching geography, oldest 
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iMSons, and eompbrition, adopted at the beginning of the jeer, are represented «• 
more than meeting expeotationsi while the course in drawing is not satisfactory. 
Changes in the methods of teaching this and other branches are recommended. Two 
tables are giren showing the average per cent, of school attendanoe in twelre of the 
leading cities of the country — the first computed on the basis of enrollment, and tba 
second on the ayerage number belonging. Cincinnati leads in both tables, Tlie 
necessity of a truancy law is strongly urged. 

OuvHiNSYiLLB. — "Wt take special pleasure in making a note of the progress of tlia 
schools in our smaller towns, Tillages, and townships, and are always thankful fox 
any information which enables us to do so. In the schools of CumminsTille there «m 
employed nine teachers including the principal and two teachers of German. The 
number of pupils enrolled since September is 426, and the present enrollment is 352. 
Five general examinations are held each year, three of which are by printed ques- 
tions. The examination for transfer is at the close of the year. The course of study 
in the highest department (called the " Intermediate " ) prepares pupils to enter tha 
Cincinnati High Schools, where many of the pupils go. The schools are in charge of 
Mr. E. N. Glopper, and are in a flourishing condition. Eight of the teachers are sub- 
loribers to the Monthlt. 

Mt. Union Collboe. — ^Pres. Hartshorn has returned Arom his European tour, and la 
again at his post. He visited the various localities of interest in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, and brought away numer;Qus choice specimens in natural history 
■ad natural science ; also speeimens of antiquities and curiosities, with paintings, 
engravings, apparatus, etc. — ^all of which are to be placed in the college cabinet and 
museum. Soon after his return he was invited by the students and oitisens to de- 
liver a course of lectures on his travels. The lectures were given on the 12th, 13th, 
19th and 20th days of February, and were very interesting and instructive. 

Thb Stbattoh MoinjMBNT.— We are glad to learn that a suitable monument it to 
be erected over the remains of H. D. Stratton in Greenwood Cemetery, N. Y. Mb. 
8. was for years the business manager of Bryant A Stratton's Chain of Business Col- 
leges, and his many friends will rejoice at an opportnnity to unite in this last tesU- 
monial to his memory. Contributions ue limited to one dollar. 

H. B. FuBNESS, till recently principal of the Seventh Ward School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has taken charge of the Third District School, Dayton, C, at a salary of $1,600. 
The School Monthhf, of which Mr. Fumess was the principal editor, says that Mil« 
waukee has lost a '' a good citisen, a successful teacher, and a man of no ordinary 
oulture— a man esteemed and loved by all who knew him." It silo acknowledges 
that its success, hitherto, has been due to Mr. F. more than to any other person. We 
welcome Mr. Fumess to Ohio, and trust that the School Monthly*9 loss will be the Edv- 
(MLTioNAL Monthly's gain. He has made a good beginning by sending us ten sub- 
■oribers. 

Mbs. Mabt E. Eowabds, widow of the late Wm. If. Edwards, Troy, 0., has been ap- 
pointed by the American Board to the charge of the girls' boarding school at Inanda, 
Natal, South Africa. She expects to sail in April or May, and, to this end, has re- 
signed her position in the public schools of Troy— a position she has filled with the 
highest success for nearly seventeen years. 

AiiFBBD EiBK, principal of the Middle Grammar School of this city, has been 
slfiiBted superintendent of the pubHo schools of Van Wert, 0. Salary $1,500. 
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OTHBB STATES AND COTTNTRIES. 

Ilzjwoib.— The meetiag of the State Teaohen' Aisoeiation, held at Galesbnrg, 
'Dee. S4th; 26th; and lath, wae probably the largegt ever held in the State. More than 
600 teaohen were present. Addresses were deliyered by A. M. Brooks, President of 
tha Aesoeiation, President Bdwards, of the Normal Unlrersity, and Br. Gregoryi 
Begent of the State Industrial Uniyersity. Prof. Sanborn Tenney, of Yassar Fe- 
male College, N. Y., gave three leotares, his subjects being " Corals/' " Physical 
Geography/' and " Zoology." A paper was read by Dr. Willard on " Proper Meth- 
ods of Imparting Moral Instruction " ; by Mr. Bthridge on " The Grading Practica- 
ble in Country Schools " ; by Mr. Heslet on " Compulsory Attendance " ; and by 
B«fy. Bobert Allyn, formerly of Ohio, on " The Co-education of the Sexes." Min 
Snow oonducted a class exercise in ''Map-Drawing" ; Mr. Scribner, of Chicago, la 
''^Penmanship"; and Prof. Hewett, in ''Teaching Geography." Geo. F. Root, of 
ddeago, conducted seyeral exercises in Vocal Music. Several of the topics presented 
were ably discussed. A resolution was adopted strongly commending the " Town- 
ahip System " ; another recommending the establishment of a normal school or schools 
in Southern niinois ; and another that county superintendents be required by law to 
hold a State diploma of qualifications. 

The last annual report of the Board of Education of Chicago is a volume of 810 
pages, and is full of information of local and general interest. We find it difficult to 
<anit a reference to what is said on teachers' salaries, the location of primary schools 
in separate buildings, the supplying of pupils with text-books, and oral instruction. 
We hope to find the necessary space hereafter to give an abstract of the recommenda- 
tions on these points. We leam from the report that the number of youth in the 
dij between six and twenty-one years of age, is 53,100 ; number of pupils enrolled 
Sn the schools, 27,204 ; average number belonging, 16,892 ; average daily attendance, 
15,413 ; average number of eases of tardiness to each pupil belonging, 3.4 ; number 
of suspensions each month for absence, one la every 400 pupils. Supt. Pickard if 
dearly doing an excellent work. 

CUu'OBNiA. — The January number of the Teacher contains two editorials by Hon. 
0. P. Fitzgerald, recently elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction. We 
hope these articles may tend to harmonize " conflicting views and feelings ", but they 
strike us as very injudicious. The number also contains several extracts from ex- 
Supt. Swett's last report, and if they fairly represent the document it is one of marked 
ability. We leam from these extracts that the rate-bill system was succeeded by a 
fr^e-school system in June last, and that free schools, open to every child, have been 
maintuned three months in the smaller districts and five months in the larger dis- 
tricts. " One-third of the teachers in the State hold State diplomas and certificates, 
and one- twelfth of the teachers are graduates of the California State Normal School.^ 
These and other facts show that the retiring superintendent has been an efficient and 
able officer. The number of schools in the State is 1,083 ; number of pupils enrolled, 
61,227 ; average number of months of school, 7.2 ; average annual salary paid male 
teachers, $554 — female teachers, $460; total expenditures for school purposes, 
$lfl68,S40. The State Normal School is in a flourishing condition. 

BfiOHiGAK.—The meeting of the State Teachers' Association, which was held at 
Lansing, January 1, 2, and 3, was doubtless the largest and most satisfactory ever 
head in the State. We judge Arom the minutes that an equal number of " professors *' 
have never before been assembled together in this country. Addresses were delivered 
by Profs. Winohell and Sill— the latter on " The Effect of Teaching on Teachers '% 
and papers were read by Proft. Hewitt, Payne, and Wayland, and Miss A. C. Bodgeri. 
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Among the topics discussed was " OompnUory Eduoatiqn." Resolutions were adopted 
hailing the county superin tendency ; recommending the establishment of another 
normal school, to be located In the western part of the State ; eomm^nding the Micht' 
gan Teacher for its interesting and beautiful pages, jand for the high standard it ba« 
taken — a commendation most richly deserved* The meeting of the State Assooiatioa 
was preceded by a meeting of county school superintendents, and also by a neotisg 
of city school superintendents. 

Kansas. — ^A late number of the Emporia Newt contains Principal Kellogg's report 
on State Normal School for the year 1867. It gives a very clear and fuU idea of the 
peaotical working of the school and its needs and capabilities. The character of the 
professional training provided is indicated by an extended series of questions relating 
to the theory and practice of teaching. The questions are very suggestive. ' Tl^e re- 
port also contains letters from eminent educators, giving an account of the nonaal 
«chool work in seven States (Ohio is not included I) and also in Upper Canada. In a 
word, we can say that the report presents a better view of normal instruction tha^i 
Aoy similar document that we have seeu, and it must prove a valuable contributian 
to tho cause. We rejoice that the great work of professional training has been bo 
well begun in Kansas. 

Gbeat BfiiTAiN. — The passage of the Reform Act has given an iipmense impetus to 
the cause of popular education. In the House of Lords, on the secbnd of December^ 
]^rl Russell moved : 

Tliat in the opinion of this House, the education of working classes in Sngland and Wol^ 
ought to be extended and improved ; every child has a right to the blessings of education, and 
4t|B the duty of the State to guard and maintain that right. 

In the opinion of this House, the diffusion of knowledge ought not to be hindered by religious 
jllUferences ; nor should the early employment of the young in labor be allowed to deprive them 
of education. 

That it is the opinion of the House that Parliament and Government should aid In the educa- 
ti<Hi of the middle classes, by providing for the better administration of charitable endowments. 

That it is the opinion of this House that the Universities of Oztbrd and Cambridge may be 
sBiade more useful to the nation by the removal of restriction, and by. the appointment of a com- 



mission to consider the better distribution of their large rewards for tiie purpose of instruction 
in connection with the said universities. 

That the appointment of a Minister of Education by the Crown, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
would, in the opinion of this House, be conducive to the public Interest. 

These resolutions were rejected by the Lords, but the discussion which they called 
out, shows that their adoption can* not long be postponed. Mr. Lowe's recent speech 
at Edinburgh and Mr. Bright's at Manchester both strongly indorse the principles 
embodied in them. As a basis of future action a complete census of education in 
England and Wales is to be taken. It was stated in the discussion that thirty per 
cent, of the adult population in England and Wales are unable to write their names. 

Fbance. — In fifty-five ef the eighty-nine departments of iB'rance, from thirty to 
seventy-five per cent, of the persons married in 1866 could not sign the register. The 
Siech asks, " Is it not a shame ? " and frankly admits that in primary instructio]^ 
France is in the lowest rank of the European pbwers. Instead of creating a new 
military organization, it advises that the Government begins " by beating Prussia" 
in the education of the people. Something of a beginning has already been made in 
this direction in the organization of a system of night schools for the free instruc- 
tion of laboring men and women. Thirty thousand of these schools, with 40,000 
tj^achers and 823,000 adult scholars, ore now in operation ; and at a late competitive 
examination in writing, 1,200 adult laborers prepared compositions that were correot 
in orthography, syntax, and general arrangement. 

. Bb. Livingstone, the African traveler, is alive and well. Positive advices lately 
received in London from Africa, leave no longer any doubt of his safety. 
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Thb Art op English Composition. By Hknry N. Day, Author of "Logic, 
*• Bhetorio/' ** Rhetorical Praxis/' etc. iTew York : Charles Scribner k Co. 

The Abt of Discoubse : A system of Rhetoric adapted for use in Colleges and Acad- 
emies, and also for Priyate Study. By Henkt K. Bay. New York: Charles 
Seribner & Co. 

tFhese two works hare been on our table for several weeks, receiving some attention 
and waiting patiently for more. We have at last completed their ezaminatiou, and 
are now able to commend them as works of decided merit. Moreover, their publica* 
tion seems to us decidedly opportune. Educators are now waking up to the fact that 
in teaching analysis before synthesis, and grammar before language, they have been 
using an unnatural and unphilosophical method. 

The treatise on the ^' Art of English Composition" embodies the views expressed 
by the author in an excellent contribution to a recent number of the American Journal 
of Education, It makes the ihouglu the true starting point and the ruling element, and 
treats the forms of language as the mere embodiment of thought. '' In the study df 
one's own tongue," says the preface, " the commanding object is to learn not how to 
get the thought out, but how to put the thought into language, and it is against na- 
ture to begin with the study of words, of stylo/' Synthesis is made the road to 
analysis. The distinction between the subject and predicate is also clearly set forth, 
and the various forms of verbal expressions are treated in the light of this distinc- 
tion. The work is characterized by the strictest method, presenting throughout a 
constant progress based on what has already been learned. We wish we had space 
to give the characteristic features of this work more in detail. All we can- say ia, 
that it ia sound in philosophy and excellent in method. 

The '' Art of Discourse " is a reconstruction of the author's '' Elements of the Art 
of Rhetoric "—a work widely known and approved. The principal changes are in 
the direction of a fuller application of logical and ns^etio principles to the conatruc- 
tion of discourse, and a more definite presentation of the diverse processes of un- 
folding thought. Each of these processes are pre'sented separately and largely by a 
synthetic method, the author's aim being to make practical thinkers and writers 
rather than to impart a bald knowledge of rhetorical principles. 

The Cambbidob Coubse of Elbvbntabt Prtsios. Part III. Astronomy, pp. S00« 
By W. J. Bolfb and J. A. Gillbt, Cambridge, Mass. Boston : Croaby k Aina- 
worth. 

In a small, beautifully got up volume, we have a lueid and comprehensivB sum- 
mary of the principal facta and lawa of astronomy, not to be merely aooeptod' and' 
memorized by the learner, but, aa far as the varioua branches of the subject admits 
to be sttbmittod to his judgment, by a atatoment of the means whence the knowledge; 
of the phenomena was acquired and of thd evidence on which they rest. Thus hi0 
logical faculty ia constantly exeroiaed, and he la, aa nearly aa poeaible, placed in the 
position of an observer brought to witness, as it were, the gradual rise of the science 
by the progress of observation and diacov«ry« The neeeaaary apparatus is described 
in perspicuous language and represented in very diatinet outline figures. 

Mathematical demonttrationa or illuitrationa ar^ given whenever practicable, re^ 
quiring from the reader only a knowledge of Geometry and Plane Trigonometry, and 
a tolerable familiarity with the common manipulationa of elementary algebra* 

Of course, the supposing in the reader an acquaintance with a few fundamental 
propositions in Conio Seotiona, would have enabled the authors to demonstrate very 
aatiafactorily the principal theorema of planetary motion. But, inatoad of blaming, 
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we must rather thank them for haying resisted a temptation, the yielding to whidh 
would have placed this book out of the reach of those for whom it is chiefly intended, 
the bnlk of our High School boys and girls. 

At each stopping place is given for reyiew a short summary. Some of these stmok 
us as peculiarly felicitous by embodying|»in a condensed form, the substance of the 
preyious lessons. 

The most characteristic feature of this book, at least of parts I and II, is its being 
more suggestive than explanatory ; instead of furnishing to teacher and pupil move 
results, with which each can cram himself, they are constantly called upon to draw 
oertain inferences from certain facts. Mere reading and memorizing will not do ; 
each must thoroughly prepare himself for his respective work of examination or reci- 
tation. The size of the book forbids an exhaustive discussion of each topic ; there- 
fore, in tKe class-room, the blackboard and celestial globe must be in constant requi- 
sition, to fill up the outline of each lesson. This characteristic, in which consists the 
chief excellence of the work, is less apparent in the second part, which treats of the 
physical features of the heavenly bodies. This is necessarily descriptive chiefly, and 
may be thought rather sketchy and vague. But the deficiencies, if any, can be made 
up by oral instruction in the school-room. We wish, ^owever, that the subjects of 
tides and eclipses had been more fully treated. We should greatly like to point out 
ftom our notes, the passages which pleased us most ; but space forbids. We maey, 
however, be allowed to mention that the Precession of the Equinoxes, that most dif- 
ficult subject, so generally bungled in our elementary books, is more clearly expliuned 
than we have ever seen it before, even by Sir John Herschel in his Outlines of 
Astronomy. 

It were invidious to complain of some omissions that struck us as we were reading, 
especially as we hope to see them supplied in the forthcoming " Hand-book of the 
Stars." T. B. s. 

Elevsnts of Physical Geoobapht : Together with a Treatise on the Physical Phe- 
nomena of the United States. Illustrated by One Hundred and Fifty Engravings 
and Thirteen Oopper-plate Maps, Executed in the First Style of the Art. By JoBir 
Bbocklebbt, A.m., Professor in Trinity College, Conn., and Author of Elements 
of Meteorology, Astronomy, etc. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. Qnario,, 
164 pp. 1868. 

This treatise is another evidence of an increasing appreciation of Physical Geogra- 
phy as a school study. Soon all our leading series of geographies will be crowned 
with a similar work, and, as a consequence, the study will receive attention in all our 
schools. We welcome every contribution to this important result, and Professor 
Brocklesby has certainly made a valuable one. His work presents the science in its 
latest development, and bears evidence throughout of careful research. There is « 
judicious selection of materials, and, at the same time, each subject is unfolded with 
satisfactory completeness. We are specially pleased with the conciseness and clear- 
ness with which the important facts and principles are stated and elucidated. No 
intelligent pupil will grope after the author's meaning. The several leading topios 
or divisions of the subject are treated in their natural and, we may add, usual order, 
to wit : 1. The Earth as a Planet. 2. Its Structure and Formation. 3. The Land. 
4. The Water. 5. The Atmosphere and its Phenomena. 6. The Life of the Globe 
and its Distribution. Each of these topics is so discussed as to present not only 
facts but also their explanation. The globe is viewed as a wondrous mechanism in 
which all the parts are adapted to each other, and phenomena and their causes aie 
coigointly presented. This fact adapts the work to the classes in our high schools 
and academies and the higher olasses in our common schools. In other words, the 
work is designed to follow the ordinary text-books in geography, and, for this pur- 
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poie, it will be found a niperior treatise. As % speoimen of typograpby, it is ezoelled 
by no American text-book tbat we bare seen. It is printed firom large and elear type, 
and is admirably illnstrated by namerons engrarings, ezeonted in tbe finest style. 
We mnst confess, bowerer, that we are disappointed in some of the maps. The 
"Map of the Globe " does not present the eonfi^raJtion of the earth's surface, although 
introduced in connection with this very subject. What is here wanted, in our judg* 
ment, is a good phytieal map — one presenting clearly to the eye the plains, plateaus, 
and mountain systems of the continents, as well as their contour. Most of the maps 
are excellent. A want of space forbids further comments. We can only add, that 
we wish that this excellent treatise was in the hands of eyery teacher in the country. 

Tsa MivoB Pbofhstb ; with Notes, Critical, Bplanatory, and Practical, designed for 
both Pastors and People. By Bey. Hbmby Uowlbs. New York: D. Appleton A 
Co. Pp. 486. 

The design of this work is to furnish Bible readers of all classes with a clear and 
thorough exposition of the twelye Minor Prophets. There is in it no parade of learn- 
ing, and no tedious self-eyident applications of the truths elucidated. Th,e author 
lias searched for the true meaning of the original text as for hid treasure, and 
when he has found it, he has presented it to others clearly and definitely. He has 
pat the reader in possession of the retuUa of careful researeh and study without oblig- 
ing him to go oyer the processes by which they haye been reached. The work ii 
oharaoterised by philological precision, sound interpretation, and a most admirable 
spirit. We know of no commentary on these prophetio books of equal yalue to the 
general reader. A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
retail price ($2.25). Address Bey. Henry Cowles, Oberlin, Ohio, or the Publishers. 

A Text-Book or Ethics. For Union Schools and Bible Classes. By Joseph Aldeh, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of " Elements of Intellectual Philosophy," " The Science of 
Goyemment," "Christian Ethics," etc. New York : A. S. Barnes k Co. Pp. 92. 

JThis little yolnme by the author of " Christian Ethics," an excellent work which 
has been strongly commended in these pages, is designed for more elementary classes. 
It contains twenty chapters, presenting as many important topics, and is arranged 
on the plan of questions and answers — a plan much liked by many teachers, but 
which we find it difficult to commend eyen in a primary work.^ It has, howeyer, the ad- 
vantage of breaking up the text into brief paragraphs, thus admitting of great con- 
ciseness. The lessons are nearly all based on the teachings of the Bible, and many 
ci the answers are giyen in its inspired words. At the same time the work is entirely 
free from all traces of sectarianism. We sincerely hope that it may be the means of 
securing increased attention to the subject of moral culture in all our schools. 

Sahi>eb's Uifiov FiTTH Beadib : Embracing a Full Exposition of the Principles of 
Bhetorical Beading. By Chables W. Saxdebs, A.M., Author of a Series of School 
Beaders. New York : lyison, Phinney, Blakeman A Co. 

Our examination of this new reader has giyen us a yery fayorable opinion of its 
merits. Most of the selections possess a high degree of excellence and all are good, 
and the historieal and biographical notes which are appended, present much yalua- 
Ue information. Many of the selections are from recent speeches and writings, and 
we are pleased to note that they are brief, and that the book is thinner than most 
readers of this grade— «n excellent feature. Part I contains thirty -four pages of elo- 
eationary exercises, in which the subjects of articulation, accent, emphasis, inflec- 
tions, modulation, and pauses, are treated in a simple and eonoise manner. The 
analysis of the elementary sounds and the drills in the same are yery satisfactory. 
We do not set a Mgh yalue on roles for inflections, but we can oonunend, with few 
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exoeptloiif y the ex«reiM» glren mider iktln, Th« meobBaioal deentlon of the book 
i» s oradii to the pnbliehen. The typography ia open md olear; the paper is of fine 
qvality ; and the binding, neat and durable* If we do not greatly miijadge, this 
work will take high rank. 

BLBMkNTS OF Natubal Pbhosofht. a Book for Beginners. By W. J. Bolts aod 
J. A. GiLLBT. Boston : Crosby k Ainsworth. 1868. 

This is a dnodeoimo of 137 pagei, large type, and is designed to be nsed in gram* 
mar and districts sehools. It treats of pressure (weight, eentre of grarity, ete*)^ 
motion, and machines, and presents each subjeet in its most elementary form. Many 
simple experiments are deecribed and illustrated, and always with a riew to draw out 
the principle inyolyed and to aid in its clear comprehension. At the the end of each 
topic is a concise summary, followed usually by a number of excellent problems. We 
hare examined the work with great satisfaction, and can commend it as the bef t 
manual of Natural Philosophy for sub-high school classes that we have seen. 

RvDiMEVTS 09 THE Gebkav Lakguaoe. Exorclses in Pronouncing, Spelling, and 
Translating. By Dr. F. Ahv, Author of the '' New Method of Learning the Ger- 
man Language." American Edition, Improyed and Enlaiged. New York : B« 
Steiger. Pp. 90. 

This little work presents the elements of the German language in a manner admi- 
rably adapted to the oapacity of young learners. One element after another is intro- 
duced, and each is made familiar by. oral and written exercises, which consist of easy 
German sentences to be translated Into English, and viee vena. These are accompa- 
nied with Tocabularles and the g^rammatieal forms of the words used in the sentenoet , 
grammatical principles and technics being yery sparingly introduced, or rather being 
gradually deduced. In our judgment the work presents the true method of teaching 
German to ohUdren, and we predict its extensiye use. 

ITobvah's Elevehtabt Gervav Gbamicab. New York t A. S. Barnes & Co. 1867. 

This little work of only 222 pages Is upon the plan of Woodbury's Grammar. A 
hasty glance at the work leads me to think that I would prefer it for beginners to the 
larger works which I haye used in elassesi namely, Adler's, OUendorlT, Woodbury's 
Grammar, and Soden's Grammar. There is a typographical error in the first line of 
Lesson YI, in which e is said to haye the sound of it before a ; also a German ''ypsi- 
lon " is printed for an English y in the last line of p. 31. The paper of the book is 
rather rough, like that of seyeral of the books issued latterly by the same house. 

w. D. H. 

F1B8T Lessohs IK NuMBEBB, iu the Natural Order : First, Visible Objects ; Second, 
Concrete Numbers ; Third, Abstract Numbers. By Johv H. Fbbkch, LL.D. 
New York : Harper k Brothers. 

This little book, based on the natural order of mental deyelopment, presents a well- 
arranged series of oral or mental exercises in the combination of numbers. Each 
dombination is introduced by objects represented by pictures, and abstract numbers 
are reached as the final step. This is the true Idea. The old plan of beginning with 
abstract numbers is unnatural and unphilosophical, and is being abandoned by the 
best teachers in the country. It ignores the perceptiye faculties, and appeals almost 
exclnslyely to the memory. The book is most beautifully illustrated, the cuts being 
large and attractiye pictures, and the typography is excellent. Its weak point is the 
absence of slate exercises, whieh should be introdueed as an essential element of the 
primary course in numbers. . 
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NOTES ON TEACHING NATUBAL SdENCE. 

^ NO. III. SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

Before entering upon the discnflsion 6f any theme in science, it 
is desirable first to review the necessary preliminaries which have 
already been settled by the general agreement of experts and 
scholars. It is assumed that the review is bonafiiey and that the 
parties concerned, both teacher and pupils, are prepared to ad- 
vance* In these notes it is impossible to connect one theme with 
another in logical sequence, or to do more than briefly indicate a 
few of the generally accepted deflnitfons and customs. In this 
paper, fbr instance, much more matter has been prepared than 
can be used, and although many points are merely touched, upon 
which it would have been a pleasure to dwell, yet the article has 
reached an inordinate lefngth. It is to be hoped that Home 
Tooke's motto— Dwm br^eis esse laboro, d>scurus fio— does not ap- 
ply to the bulky residuum. 

Pr^Kminaty. — ^l?he weight of a body without reference to its 
size is its absolute weight The weigit of any given unit of vol- 
ume is its spedfie weight Absolute and specific weights vary 
with the varying intensity of gravity ; e. jr., they are greater at 
the poles than at the equator. 

The ratio of tile weight of any volume of a substance to the 

wdight of an equal volume of another substance, accepted as ^ 

standard of comparison, and under like conditions, is the specific 

gravitji oil the Bub0taixce taken. Specific gravity is, therefore, an 

10 
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invariable qnantity expressing how many times heavier a body 
is than an eqnal volume of the standard at the same time and 
place. The investigation therefore requires: 1. The standard. 
2. The conditions of comparison. 3. The methods of comparison . 

I. The universally ao^pted standard for the comparison of 
solids and liquids is distiUed wat6r^ The usual standard for aeri- 
form bodies is air; but the new school of chemists has adopted 
hydrogen. The latter is to be preferred from its homogeneous- 
ness, its lightness, and certain other considerations connected 
with atomic weights and specific heats. 

II. It is evidently required that the bodies compared should 
be subject to precisely the same influences; therefore (A) as heat 
does not expand any two bodies in exactly the same ratio, the 
temperature is taken or calculated at a given degree. The Eng- 
lish speaking chemists generally take 60^ 7. for all bodies ; the 
French and the " new school '' take water at its greatest density 
(39^.2 F.) and all other bodies at the temperature of melting ice 
(32^F.) 

(JB) Atmospheric pressure is ordinarily an important consider* 
ation in regard to aeriform bodies only. Some chemists reduce 
all determinations to vacuo ; the English standard is 30 inches 
barometer ; the French is 760 mm == 29.96 inches bar. ((7) It 
is assumed that the bodies are weighed at the same place, where- 
by an equality in the, attraction of gravitation is assured. (D) 
For ordinary purpose9, rain water is a sufficient approscimation 
in purity as regards thi3 standard. 

It is well to know the relations whioh exist between the 
standards. Equal volumes being taken, w«ter at 39^.2 F. is 773 
times heavier than air at 32^ F., and at 60^ F. it is 816 times 
heavier than air at 60^ F. ; hydrogen has .0693 the weight of air : 
therefore, if hydrogen at 32^ F. be taken aa unity, air is nearly 
14.5 and water 11163 times as heavy. Under the normal French 
conditions one litre of hydrogen weighs. .089578 gramme. The 
weight of a cubic inch of water at 62^ F. 30 in. bar. is 252.456 
graiuB ; in vacuo = 252.722 grains. 

III. Specific gravity is found by dividing the absolute weight 
of a body by the absolute weight of an equal volume of the 
standard. 

(E) It is easy to obtain equal volumes of liquids. Almost any 
light two ounce vial may be used as a specific gravity bottle. 
All that is necessary is to mark on its neck the level to whieh 
1000 grains of distilled water will rise, when poured in it. Of 
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course, it is not imperative that the bottle should contain exactly 
1000 ^grains ; that number is used merely because it is a con - 
venient divisor. 

(i^) It is also easy to And, by means of this vial, the weight of 
a volume of water equal to that of small fragments of mineral. 
(1) Fill the bottle to the brim with water ; (2) drop the mineral 
oareftilly into the bottle ; (8) catch and weigh the water that runs 
over. Then, specific gravity of mineral = weight of mineral in 
air -+- weight of water displaced. 

If all substances could be formed into shapes that admit 
of accurate measurement and weight, we could easily reduce 
these to a common volume and .determine their specific gravity 
at once. In demonstrating this subject before a class, it is a de« 
cided advantage to have a few inch volumes of different solids, in 
order to fix in the minds of the class the flict of unequal weights, 
the reason for comparing them, and the practical utility of the 
discovery of Archimedes* 

The principle of Archimedes is of such constant applica- 
tion, that it is well to make thorough work in exemplifying it. 
First, convince the pupil that a body submerged in any fluid loses 
weight. (<?) By common experience in lifting a heavy stone out 
of water into air. A deep tub of water and a large stone will 
answer for the experiment. ( JS ) Having suspended a solid ftom 
an equipoised balance, call attention to the loss of equilibrium 
when the solid is immersed in water. A common spring balance 
will demonstrate this, if masses as large as a brick are used. A 
general rule in experimenting is, that a lack of delicate adjust- 
ment of apparatus may partially be compensated fbr by the use 
of larger quantities. When the object sought is demonstration 
before large classes, it is often preferable to obtain clearly marked 
results at the expense of accuracy, (i) Show that the loss of 
weight varies with the fluid. Hang an egg or a sound potato 
firom a balance, and having submerged the solid in rain water, 
bring the balance to equilibrium. Kow add salt, little by little, 
to the water, and it will be found that the solid exerts a continu- 
ally diminishing pull on the scales, until, at last, it floats* and 
ceases to affect the balance. 

Secondly, determine that the weight lost by a solid sub- 
merged in a fluid is exactly equal to the weight of the fluid hav- 
ing a volume exactly equal to that of the solid. (tT') Mark the 
height of the liquid, before immersing the solid and ^fter,by means 
of strings tied round the jar. Draw this quantity off by a pipette 
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or by a siphon, and oompare the weight of this with the weight 
lost by the solid. A graduated jar will affonf an easy means of 
calculating the volume of liquid displaced. A cylindrical litre 
measure, graduated in centimetres, is a perfect luxury to hare in 
these experiments. 

{'K) Take a vessel with a lip, and fill it to the brim ; place a 
glass rod in a bowl, and let the rod rest against the lip of the 
vessel ; grease the under edge of the lip to prevent the fluid from 
going in any direction but down the rod ; now immerse the solid, 
catch and weigh the liquid that runs over into the bowl ; then 
compare as before. (2/) The best method is by the cylinder and 
bucket experiment of the text-books ; but the apparatus is not 
always to be had. Apply any one of these methods to some 
other liquid as brine or alcohol, or both, and compare the weight 
lost in either with the loss in water. 

(M) Finally, give the demonstration required by the theory of 
equality of pressures in Hydrostatics. Do not neglect to impress 
the result attained by each method ; via : The weight lost by a 
9oLid immersed in any fluid whatever is ex€tetly equal to the weight of 
an equal volume of the fluid. 

The application of the prindple of Archimedes is an easy 
matter. It naturally falls into three divisions: 1* To solids 
heavier than water. This needs no comment. Specific gravity of 
solid = weight of solid in air •+- loss of weight of solid in water. 
2. To solids lighter than water. If many determinations of this 
character are to be made, it will be found convenient to use the 
same sinker of lead or brass, and determine once for all its weight 
in air, and loss of weight in water. The steps in the calculation 



(a) Air weight of heavier solid, = a 
" *^ lighter " = a: 



(t u 



both solids, s= x+a 



(5) Loss in water of both solids^ s= 7f-\-af 
" " heavier sohd, = of 

" " Ugbter "==:«' 

(c) Specific gravity of lighter solid = •— 

3. To fluids. Since a cubic inch of water weighs 252 grains, a 
heavy sphere one inch in diameter will lose in water 133.3 grains, 
and in any other liquid in proportion to the density of the liquid. 

A specific gravity bulb can easily be made of a boy's glass mar- 
ble, by suspending it by means of a fine wire, preferably of pla- 
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tinum. A marble a trifle orer 0.9 inch in diameter, may readily 
be ground away bo as to displace exactly 100 grains of water, 
thns affording a convenient divisor. One of the best forms of this 
instrument is made by ballasting a very short test tube with mer- 
cury or shot, and hermetically sealing the open end, at the same 
time bending it into a hook. Then, sp. gr. of a fluid = loss of 
weight of bulb in the fluid -«- loss of weight of the bulb in water. 
No method of obtaining the specific gravity of liquids excels this 
in point of general convenience and accuracy. 

Precautions. — As it is difficult to maintain constantly any 
other temperature than that of melting ice, it is sometimes desi- 
rable to make the weighings in water containing ice, and then 
allow for the diflerence in temperature. Thus one volume of 
water at 32° P. becomes 0.99988 vol. at 39** .2 P., and 1.00084 at 
60° P. The specific gravities corresponding are, at 32° P. = 1, 
at 39°.2 P. = 1.000116, at 60° P. = 0.99915. 

It is important to exclude all air bubbles from the body 
submerged, because of their buoyant effort. To do this, dislodge 
them by passing a pigeon's feather gently about the body. 

The string that supports the body should not be longer nor 
heavier than is actually necessary. Except for corrosive liquids 
and heavy solids, the best supporters are human hairs, the finer 
and longer the better. These should be carefully washed, first in 
alcc^ol, then in ether, to remove every trace of oil, and then 
wound separately on a card. 

Of course none of these precautions are of any service, un- 
less the weighings can be conducted with accuracy on delicate 
balances. With fine balances, it is not expedient to use more 
than a dram or so of the solid. The air weight should be taken 
first. In very careful determinations, the solid is first heated to 
drive off all moisture, and then cooled in air which has been dried 
by contact with sulphuric acid. The reason for this is that all 
solids are more or less hygroscopic. s. A. N. 

{To he continued.) 



Theee is not a man of any race so low that you can not by 
the line of education catch him and bring him to the surface of 
the water and find gold in his mouth. — Beecher. 
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A COUBSB OP STUDY FOB HIGH SCHOOLS. 

^ BT PHILOMATH. 

It is just at this period in a course of education that literary 
men and teachers begin to differ essentially as to what branches 
of study should receive most attention,. What has preceded has 
seemed to be of so little moment as to give no occasion fbr 
warmth in debate, and yet a truly philosophical view of educa- 
tion would necessitate a closer scrutiny of its foundations. 

The contest all along has been three-sided, the parties engaged 
being respectively special friends of the mathematics, the Ian-. 
guages, or the natural sciences. Nor is it surprising that the 
strife between these parties should have at times grown heated, 
nay, even intemperate, for they represent the three natural ten- 
dencies or aptitudes of the mind which are easily nurtured into 
passions. This is so true that what seems to many the driest 
of mental ezereises, almost destitute of nutrition, so to speak, 
(I mean the mathematics,) becomes often intensely delightful to 
the mind predccupied with its processes. In the performance of 
simple addition, for example, little children are frequently known 
to display a degree of mental feeling so intense as to send the 
blood rushing to the head. The same may be said of any class 
of mental aptitudes when specially trained. 

In John Stuart Hill's address on a higher course of study, I 
find this remarkable passage : 

" This qaestion whether we shoald be taught the claBsics or sciences, seems 
to me, I confess, yery like a dispute whether painters should cultivate drawing 
or colouring, or, to use a more homely illustration, whether a tailor should 
make coats or trousers. I can only reply by the question, Why not both ? * * 
If there were no more to be said than that scientific education teaches us to 
think, and literary education to express our thoughts, do we not rehire hoihf 
Short as life is, and shorter still as we make it by the time wasted on thines 
which are neither business, nor meditation, nor pleasure, we are not so bacUj 
off that our scholars need be ignorant of the laws and properties of the world 
they live in, or our scientific men destitute of poetic feeling and artistic culti- 
vation. I am amazed at the limited conception which many educational ro- 
formers have formed to tiiemselves of a human being's powers of acquisition." 

A definition of education must comprehend the whole of human 
nature, and a course of study which fails to provide a due variety 
of food for the mental life is unworthy of acceptance. Now let 
us take the human mind as we find it when entering upon its 
career in the world, and provide for its education accordingly. 
Let us quickly abandon the absurd folly of special education for 
a pursuit in life. It is worse than folly for a youth to begin 
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special preparation for a specific work, which, once begun, must 
be life-long, before his faculties are sufficiently matured in some 
measure to value that life-work correctly. How many good 
mechanics have been lost to the community by too great haste in 
turning the minds of youth in the direction of law or theology ! 
How many more good lawyers and efficient ministers might have 
been afforded to society by a more liberal and comprehensive 
education of those who were quite capable of mastering the 
learned professions. 

Kor is the question presented to educators for settlement, one 
of thoroughness of preparation for a specific work, nor yet, 
" how to live well," as Mr. Spencer would have it, unless, indeed, 
that writer will include in living well, something more than he 
has yet mentioned ; but rather, and above all other questions, 
how best, freely, and completely to train all the natural appe- 
tites of the individual, until they are made harmonious among 
themselves, and have acquired independent power. And it is 
incumbent upon education to supply its subjects with more than 
a single resource with which to enter upon this life-work. 

The human mind, then, is not organized upon '' one idea," but 
upon several. Its history displays a complement of leading 
ideas governing its growth in society. Its pursuits and accumu- 
lations of knowledge have followed definite and marked path- 
ways under the guidance of these leading ideas. Now higher 
education must be shaped into concordance with its organ- 
ization, its growth, and the plainly marked lines of progressive 
knowledge. 

Assuming, then, that the common branches of an English 
course have been well taught and mastered, which can be done, 
surely, in nine years of school life, the pupil may fairly be sup- 
posed ready to enter upon a high-school course at fifteen, to con- 
tinue in the high school not longer than three years. Let me 
briefiy remark that this will be long enough, because the work 
proper can be done and pupils be prepared for college in that 
time, because a longer course is not willingly entered upon with 
a view to completion, and because in three years a practical and 
highly profitable amount of culture can be completed. Up to 
this time it is presumed that the training has followed natural 
channels suited to the development of mind, and has obtained 
for the pupil knowledge that will serve as a secure ground work 
for advancement. 

It would be improper as well as unnecessary for the pupil to 
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begin any thing essentially strange to the intellect. The science 
of quantity may be continued in its higher branches through 
plane trigonometry — algebra being studied one year and a half, 
geometry and plane trigonometry one year« Elementary astron^ 
omy wUl serve as a fitting termination to the course in mathe- 
matics* So much, at least, should be done to develop the idea of 
quantity found lodged in the mind at its birth. This is sufficient; 
for the youth has acquired enough to prepare him for college, 
and enough to '< set him up *' in practical mechanics. 

The natural sciences should not have been wholly deferred till 
the beginning of the high-school course, for there is much that 
ranges under natural science that might be fittingly placed with 
the *^ common branches.'' But suppose instruction in these 
sciences to begin with the high-school course, and I think it will 
still be practicable to complete natural philosophy in one year, 
physiology and botany each in half a year, and chemistry in one 
year. Of course, it is not understood that when we speak of 
completing a branch, it is meant that the subject is exhausted. 
But we do affirm that in the time specified, an intelligent, indus- 
trious teacher can put his pupils on the right road to an inter- 
ested and successful pursuit of the sciences mentioned. 

It seems scarcely necessary to urge the importance of the 
sciences as forming part of a just plan of culture, ^o one can 
safely claim that the knowledge they afford may, with justice to 
the mind constituted to love nature and live among her forms and 
scenes, be dispensed with. The natural sciences will be most 
useful in mind culture, not as means of supplying mere facts out 
of relation to each other, in whatever quantity, but when yield- 
ing in due arrangement that food which the mind through obser- 
vation, memory, and the grand law of association makes part of 
its own nature, thus bringing nature and human nature into har- 
mony. Mind demands to be made acquainted with the facts of 
the world wherein it must work out its destiny. 

But not less important than either of these are the forms 
through which the immaterial consciousness whose states and 
activities can neither be numbered nor represented by physical 
forms, must find intelligent expression. Language performs its 
own peculiar part in the life and growth of the mind. Assuming 
respecting this, as of the other lines of study, that the English 
language here where it is spoken, has been rightly taught the 
child throughout the nine years preceding his entrance into the 
high school, it is recommended that the Latin language be studied 
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three years. This would be giving langtutge an equal plaoe in 
the carrioulnia with mathematics and the natural sciences. Latin 
here in America, or in England, will be of greater practical value 
to more persons than either German, French, Spanish, or Welsh. 
In France the schools prefer Latin to English or German; in 
Germany it is taught more than French or English. This is true 
of France and Grermany, because Latin, next to the mother 
tongue, is there properly thought to be the best means of Culture 
in language. (I am not posted as to Spain and Wales.) The 
same is true in America. 

That some one language besides our own should be studied, 
seems to me very important for the following reason, among 
others : Thought is expressed in words, and is sought for in 
words. The mind is naturally inclined to be satisfied with con- 
venient, though often ill-suited, words to express its thought, and 
can with difficulty be persuaded to look below the surface for the 
truer and deeper meanings of words. Let any one faithfully 
examine his own mind in this particular, and he will be aston- 
ished at his own carelessness, and lack offeree and wit, in speak- 
ing, hearing, reading, and thinking. Words do not come to us 
laded with meaning, because we fail duly to be-spect them. 
This is a great evil in education. 

Is it not true that in the use of our own language, we too easily 
fall into the habit of using words carelessly, and of skimming 
over sentence, paragraph, and page? Such a habit constantly 
leads to weakness of intellect, and there needs to be something 
to counteract the evil tendency and train the mind in an opposite 
direction. I know of nothing better suited to this purpose than 
the Latin language. It has, to recommend it as a means of cul- 
ture, that accuracy and permanence in the forms which repre- 
sent ideas, that give to exact science their chief value in educa- 
tion. 'Modern languages are constantly changing their forms. 

Now the signs of the times show that language-culture is to take 
a prominent place in our courses of study. I hope to see the day 
when language will be made to represent the leading idea in edu- 
cation. Of course with us the Bnglish language must stand first, 
from beginning to end, as a part of a thorough education, but 
Latin should come next in order, and be put on an equality with 
the sciences and mathematics. 

The high-school course of study should also embrace English 
and general history, and American and English literature. 
American literature and English history may employ the first 
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year, alternating with each other day by day, and Bnglish liter- 
ature and general history will consnme the time due to one 
branch for the remaining two years. 

Oomposition, reading, and declamation should not be neglected, 
as is often the casei.. Language, if rightly taught, will afford a 
basis for composition ; indeed, this will be i(s most useful oiKce ; 
and all the branches of study should be so handled by teacher 
and scholar as to afford subject-matter for essay writing. It at 
once occurs to any one, that nothing can be said to be wdl learned 
which can not be reproduced by the mind which claims to have 
knowledge. 

The following is an outline of the course of study above advo- 
oated: 

FIRST TEAS. 

1. Algebrar— five leHons per week. • 

2. Natnnd Philosophy — ^five lessons per week 

( American literature ] 

3. i English History.. •••. > — ^five lessons per week. 
( English Composition j 

4 Latin and Composition, j t?^' ^ [ — ^fire lessons per week. 

SECOVD TEAS. 

1. Geometry and Trigonometry — ^fiye lessons per week. 

2. Physiology and Botany — fiye lessons per week. 

( English Literatnre.... 1 

3. < General Histoiy > — ^ve lessons per week. 

( English Composition j 

4 Liatin and Composition, j t ^^' -n [ ^fiye lessons per week. 

THIRD TEA& 

1. Chemistry — ^fiye lessons per week. 

2. Latin and Composition — five lessons per week. 

(General History. 
i Mental Philosopl^ 
( English Compositic 



/. ] 

4 i Mental Philosophy... > — ^five lessons per week. 
"" '• ' '^ ntionj 



It will be noticed that each term's course embraces only three 
branches which require hard study. History and English litera- 
ture should be taught by reading and conversation between 
teacher and pupils, as a pastime. The text should not be memo- 
rised. 

A fourth year, embracing Latin (continued), Greek (begun), 
Logic, and Geology, might be added, but these studies properly 
belong to the college course. 
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BE Yi: PEBFECT. 

BY W. H. YINABLS. 

The greatest of philosophers declared, centuries ago, that edu- 
cation consists in giring the body and soul all the perfection of 
which they are susceptible. And this is a grand truth that needs 
to be reiterated from age to age. It were well if all men conld 
be oonTinced that their master obligation is to strive towards the 
.highest and the best. It becomes a teacher especially to enter* 
tain and advocate broad views of the possibilities of hnman 
natnre, and the sublitne purposes of education. It is true that 
no one can hope, in this short life, to realize Plato's idea of edu- 
cation in giving body and soul all the perfection of which they 
afe absolutely susceptible. Nevertheless perfection should be 
the aimi of all. A lower aim will not suffice. He who makes 
perfection his object will accomplish all that others of lower aim 
do, and something else besides. Various are the motives which 
call forth human energy. Some struggle for what is called " suc- 
cess in life." Borne endeavor to attain the result of culture that 
Matthew Arnold calls " sweetness and light." Some cultivate 
their faculties that they may render important service to their 
fellow men. Some develop their powers that they may live to 
the glory of God. But he whose motive is perfection, is on the 
direct way to " success in life," " sweetness and light," " service 
of man," and obedience to God. Whatever faculties or powers 
have been manifested in any human being, probably exist in 
every complete person. The development of these is approxima- 
tion to perfection. Individuals appear destined, in this life at 
least, to only a partial development of their faculties. This fact 
should not deter us from a constant eiFort to make the most of 
every element of our nature. We know not our special destiny, 
and if we neglect any faculty, it may turn out to be the very 
faculty we need, to use. The best way to bring out particular 
talents is to stimulate all the talents, and give them frill scope. 
There is no danger that nature will neglect our aptitudes. That 
which we call genius, like murder, will out. But even the glory 
of genius depends upon the general strength and health of the 
faculties, as the perfection of a flower depends upon the strength 
and health of leaves, branches, roots, and all the other organs 
and parts of the flower-bearing plant. This familiar figure of 
the plant suggests the word culture, which, in its broadest sense, 
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indicates, as far as they may be indicated, the proceBses of edu- 
cation by which perfect development is sought. What is the cul- 
ture adapted to man — the " infinite in faculties? " What station, 
what soil, what pruning, what heat and light are demanded by 
this noble perennial, which, like the Igdra»il of northern my- 
thology, has its roots in the depths of the earth and its branches 
in the sky of heaven. What country, what Booiety, what teach- 
ers, what schools, what labor, what reading, what amusement 
must it be supplied withal? Any and every influence is good 
for man which seems to advance him toward ^* that perfection 
which is a haTmonious expansion of all the powers that make up 
the beauty and worth of human nature, and is not consistent 
with the over-development of any one powei? at the expense of 
the rest." 

'We must shun an education exclusively physical, intellectual, 
or moral. A good heart can effect but little without the coopera- 
tion of a good head ; and even if head and heart are good, a bad 
stomach may defeat them both. We must not break the human 
chain. Each link reinforces the others. Each faculty helps and 
is helped by its associates. It has been demonstrated that the 
exact form and proportions which constitute human beauty, also 
supply the conditions of perfect health and strength. If this is 
true of the body, why not of the soul ? 

The beginning of all development is aspiration and resolution. 
The desire to do or become something, is the father of faithfU 
endeavor. " Where there is a will, there is a way." It is hard 
to prescribe rules of education. The music-composer extempor- 
izing on the piano succeeds best when, forgetful of all scientific 
directions, he throws himself into a rapture of musical emotion, 
and follows the strong impulse that, like an unseen magnet, 
draws his fingers to harmonious chords. He can not prearrange 
the movements by which the silent keys are made to yield 
strains whose melody may charm the world. He can not tell 
how his faculty for music was educated. The poet can not tell 
you how in the fine phrensy of the creative mood, he strikes into 
poor common words lightning out of the empyrean, so that they 
burn, and throb, and glow forever. He knows not by what pro- 
cess the power of Conceiving sublime and beautiful ideas was 
reached. The musical faculty, the poetic faculty, are developed 
by their exercise. So are all the faculties. Nature has hidden 
in each of them a latent longing to act and expand. All they 
need is something to act upon. The whole material and spirit- 
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ual universe is deBtined to react forever upon haman nature. It 
was a suggestive fancj of the Alchemists that in the body of man 
is to be found something corresponding to every different sub- 
stance in the world. In a deeper sense than the Alchemists knew, 
man, body and soul, is, as Lord Bacon intimates, the microcosm^ 
reflecting in his mysterious constitution the infinity of creation. 



TOO MUCH AKITHMBTIC. 

The discussion on Higher Arithmetic at the meeting of the 
State Association in Zanesville in July, 1866, took me by sur- 
prise. It developed a unanimity of opinion in regard to arith- 
metical instruction, which was as unexpected as it was gratify- 
ing. My own convictions, that much more time was allotted to 
it than was consistent with the claims of other branches, had 
long been held and had often been expressed in conversation ] 
but I was not prepared to find that so many others had reached 
the same conclusion. This opinion is not peculiar to Ohio. It 
comes to us now from various quarters. Earnest teachers are 
becoming greatly dissatisfied with the prominence given to arith- 
metic, and are giving utterance to their conviction that the school 
period can be made much more profitable than it is. 

Let us look at the facts in our own State. According to the 
last report of the School Commissioner, the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools was 728,990. The report gives thirty-six 
branches of study, with the number of pupils attending to each. 
Omitting from the list the alphabet, reading, spelling, and writing, 
also composition, declamation, drawing, vocal music, map-draw- 
ing, and oral lessons, and also Grcrman, which was studied mainly 
by German children, there are left twenty -five different branches 
with the number of pupils engaged in the study of each. These 
branches are mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, history, algebra, physiology, physical geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, chemistry, 
geology, botany, astronomy, book-keeping, natural history, men- 
tal philosophy, moral philosophy, rhetoric, logic, Latin, Greek, 
French. 

The number of pupils pursuing these various branches is as 
follows : Mental arithmetic, 210,036 ; written arithmetic, 247,552 ; 
geography, 156,851; grammar, 96,553; the twenty-one other 
branches, 32,746. This gives a total of 743,738. 
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The ftmallneBB of this total is surprisiAg* If the papils were 
studying each two branches, on the aveiage, the total would have 
been twice the number of pupils enrolled ; that is, 1,457,980, in- 
stead of 743,738. Making all due allowance fbr the number of 
children that are too young to learn lessons of any kind, one can 
not but be surprised at the results stated above. A very large 
number of the pupils in the public schools are studying each bat 
one study. 

If we notice the distribution of the pupils among these varioas 
studies, we are Btill more surprised. Counting mental arithme- 
tic and written arithmetic as one branch, we find that the twenty- 
five branches mentioned above occupied the attention of the 
pupils in the public schools in the following proportions : Arith- 
metic, 61 per cent.; geography, 21 ; grammarj 13; the twenty- 
one other branches, 5. Could anything be more astounding? 
Here are twenty-one branches of knowledge, nearly every one 
of which is considered indispensable to a well-educated man, to 
all of which is given only one-twelfth the attention that is paid 
to arithmetic alone I If other States show statistics like these 
from Ohio, the assertion which the writer made before the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers at Indianapolis in 1866, was fully 
warranted by the facts : " That in the case of a majority of the 
lads in the United States, time enough was wasted in the study of 
arithmetic to give a very fair knowledge of Latin." 

Unquestionably, there is a large number of pupils in our 
schools that study nothing but arithmetic. Some take geography 
in addition, and a few others study grammar also. In our high 
schools, and to a limited extent in our grammar schools, the 
range is wider ; but in very many of the ungraded schools the 
education obtained is most meagre and narrow, as our statistics 
show. 

In arranging a course of study, two questions need to be con- 
sidered with regard to each branch that is to be introduced. The 
first is. How much time can be devoted to it? The second is. 
How can that time be most profitably employed ? Besides read- 
ing, writing, spelling, etc., and besides the exercises in declama- 
tion, composition, vocal music, etc., there are, say, twenty-five 
branches of knowledge to which it is desirable fbr the pupil to 
attend, and a £a.ir knowledge of which not a few do obtain in the 
twelve years from six or eight to eighteen or twenty. But to 
accomplish this no one study must receive a disproportionate 
amount of time. The work must be ptoperly laid out ; the field 
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matt be caref\iUy Borveyed. It is evident that in the mass of our 
schools, arithmetio has mouopoliaed the ground. Belatively to 
other branches, this one is largely in excess. With any just re- 
gard to the claims of the twenty and odd departments of knowl« 
edgQ whose aggregate time is five, while that of arithmetic la 
mty-one, this last should not oocupy the pupils in our schools 
more than one*third of the time which it now receives. 

Bat if a proper regard to other studies makes it imperative on 
ua to reduce the amount of time now bestowed on arithmetic, the 
duty is not less manifest from a consideration of the pupiPs at- 
tainment in arithmetic itself. In answer to the second question 
propounded above, How can the time which may properly be 
devoted to a particular study be spent most advantageously? it 
may be said that so &r as arithmetic is concerned, a part of the 
time should be given to scmiething else. Too much time is spent 
on arithmetic absolutely, as well as relatively. Not only is time 
devoted to it which ought to be given to other things, it is also 
studied too much without reference to other branches. 

Our public schools are divided into two classes. Those of one 
class have the same teachers through the year ; they are graded 
schools. In these arithmetio is taught systematicidly and con* 
tinuously, till the pupil is supposed to be £eimiliar with it. Usu- 
ally, the pupil goes through a number of books on the subject. 
He goes over the same ground again and again, though not with 
the same book or in the same grade. In this way an undue pro- 
portion of time is given to this branch. Time is also wasted by 
keeping the pupil at the higher parts of it, when he has not suffi- 
cient maturity of years to enable him to comprehend them. 

In the ungraded schools the loss arises in a different way. The 
pupil does not usually study so many arithmetical works in suc- 
cession, but he goes over the same ground again and again in the 
same book. In many cases the pupil attends school three or four 
months in the winter only. During the summer he forgets par* 
tially what he had learned the previous winter, and on the com- 
mencement of the n^xt school he begins back. Probably there 
are thousands of lads in the State who have studied arithmetio 
for half-a-dozen winters in succession, and yet have never finished 
the book. 

The evil in the ungraded school could be remedied by the 
teacher more easily than in the graded one. In the latter, the 
teacher must conform to the course, substantially, though the 
course may be a bad one. But in an ungraded school the teacher 
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should not allow the papil to repeat the same work year after 
year. If the pupil wished to go back, because he had forgotten, 
still he could be taken rapidly along. In a multitude of cases it 
would be better to drop the arithmetic entirely for the winter, 
and substitute something else. This, however, would be re- 
garded as an innoTation. Arithmetic is almost sacred in the eyes 
of many parents. Algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, they 
know nothing about, and they do not believe they will be of any 
use to their boys, who expect to be farmers, or business men of 
some sort. 

The mass of our scdiools are narrow. They offer scarcely any 
variety. Beading, spelling, arithmetic — ^these are the staples. 
Sometimes a little geography is added, and more rarely a little 
grammar. Parents and children seem hardly to have dreamed 
of the possibility of doing anything outside of this meager range. 
And thousands of teachers, I fear, are as ignorant as parents ; or, 
if not absolutely ignorant, have not force sufScient to enlarge the 
course. 

In the graded schools the dificulty is different. The course of 
study, as a whole, may be broad enough ; but usually that part 
of it below the high school is narrow. The pupil is expected to 
pass an examination well-nigh perfect in arithmetic, geogrftphy, 
and gramxiutr before he can enter the high school. ' In order to 
do this he is compelled to drill and drill and drill on these ; 
whereas, if he could have dropped them, at least arithmetic, and 
taken elementary algebra in place, and after an interval returned 
to his arithmetic, he would in a much shorter time have obtained 
a much better knowledge of arithmetic, and secured very con- 
siderable &miliarity with algrebra in addition. 

Begarding^ then, the knowledge of arithmetic alone, we ought 
to abridge the amount of time given to it. When the ground 
rules have been so well learned that the pupil can add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide with accuracy and rapidity, and to these 
have been added denominate numbers, reduction, and fractions, 
let the pupil take up elementary algebra. The study of this will 
help him amasingly when he comes back to arithmetic. He will 
understand better the portions which he has already studied, and 
, his progress in interest, proportion, etc., etc., will be facilitated 
to an extent almost incredible to one who is ignorant of algebra. 

The range of studies in our winter sofaools ought to be in* 
creased. The schools of the State will never approximate to the 
degree of excellence which they ought to attain, till this is done. 
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The same may be said of our town schools in the grade below 
the high school. Put algebra into the grammar school, and per- 
haps geometry, and perhaps also Latin. Let us give up the idea 
that a lad who has begun arithmetic must never lay it aside for 
anything else till he has become master of it. The idea is simply 
absurd. As well keep a blacksmith's apprentice at work at 
horseshoes till he is perfect in them, not allowing him to strike a 
blow at a piece of iron in any other form. 

These statistics should be remembered: Arithmetic, 61 per 
cent. ; twenty-one other branches, including history, algebra, 
natural philosophy, etc., etc., 5 per cent. ! And this in the en- 
lightened State of Ohio. 

Marietta College, March 11, 1808. i. w. a. 



ENGLISH GEAMMAE IN THE DISTEICT SCHOOLS 

OF CINCINI^ATI. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

English Grammar shall be taught in the District Schools with- 
out a text-book ; the instruction shall not be given according to 
the strictly systematic and scientific course, as pointed out by 
most English school grammars, but in a more natural and prac- 
tical way, by numerous exercises in correct speaking and writing. 
The teacher shall not aim at a recitation of grammatical rules 
and definitions, but at a ready and correct use of the language 
itself — the latter alone having a real and practical value for 
the future career of the scholar. The Reader (z. e., selected les- 
sons, each prepared for a special purpose in the teaching of gram- 
mar) should be the source from which the pupil obtains his gram- 
matical knowledge ; and correct speaking and writing (compo- 
sition) will and must follow, as the natural result of that knowl- 
edge. In short, instruction in grammar shall aim to make good 
thinkers, speakers, readers, and writers ; but it shall not content 
itself with making ready reciters of the rules of grammar. For 
this reason, instruction in this branch can not be delayed till the 
scholar arrives at the highest grade, where bad habits in speak- 
ing and writing have been so firmly established thftt the best in- 
strnction in grammar, and the greatest energy of the teacher, 
will not be able to extirpate them. Instruction in language must 
precede the teaching of the A, B, C,-— as nations fifrst learned to 
speak before they learned to read ; it must begin with the child's 
11 
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first school day, by teaching it how to speak. The influence of 
this instruction must be perceived in every recitation ; for the 
judicious teacher will not confine it to certain hours of the day, 
but he will constantly turn his attention to it, during the hours 
devoted to arithmetic and geography, as well as during the les- 
sons exclusively devoted to language. For this purpose, the 
teacher himself must speak a well-cultivated and refined lan- 
guage ; not only in respect to the use of words and to grammar, 
but also in respect to delivery. He must acquaint himself with 
the principal standard works on English language, and make use 
of any good material which may be found in such works, or 
which his own genius may invent, provided it can be appropri- 
ated to the exercises of his grade. 

From this view, the following special directions should be 
pursued : 

BPBOIAL niBXOTIONS. 

Grade F. — Pupils shall be taught to speak short sentences, 
containing either such words as occur in the Syllabus of Object 
Lessons, or such as the teacher may deem appropriate to the 
children's capacity, and to use the same in both num1)ers. 

Particular attention is to be paid to correct language and or- 
thoepy on the part of the teacher. 

Grade E. — They shall be taught to distinguish the nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs in the Beading and Object Lessons, and to 
give both numbers of the same ; to use correctly the articles a 
and an^ the demonstrative adjectives this and that in the singular 
and plural, and the verb in the third person, singular and plural, 
present tense, indicative mode ; shall also distinguish the com- 
mencement and the termination of each sentence, by capital and 
period, respectively ; and know the proper use of the personal 
pronoun I (as a capital letter). 

Grade D. — ^They shall be taught to distinguish the degrees of 
comparison of adjectives, the use of the possessive case of nouns 
in the singular, the three cases (nominative, possessive, and ob- 
jective) of personal pronouns, and of the interrogative pronoun 
who; shall eoiyugate any verb in the two tenses (present and 
imperfect), indicative mode. They shall be required to place the 
same in sentences, and to use them in the interrogative, negative, 
and affirmative form; i^o, to transform sentences from their 
Beader into tlie two t^ises. 
TsL this grade, the exercises must be frequently written, and 
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mistakes corrected, relating to improper language, punctuation, 
and capital letters. 

Grade C. — They shall be taught to distinguish the subject, 
predicate, and object in simple sentences ; the nominative, posses- 
sive, and objective case of nouns and pronouns, and to decline 
the same ; shall be taught the formation of adverbs derived from 
adjectives, as well as the use of prepositions, and to place the 
same in correct sentences. They shall also conjugate the verbs 
in the three tenses (present, imperfect, and future), indicative 
mode, and study the following prefixes, forming, as they proceed, 
derivations from the more prolific roots : ab— , ad — , con — , de — , 
dis — , en — , in — , mis — , out — , per — , pro — , re — , sub — , and un — . 

Formation of affirmative, interrogative, and negative sentences, 
and frequent written exercises, in this grade. 

Grade B. — They shall be taught to distinguish all the elements 
of simple sentences ; to conjugate active and passive verbs in the 
four tenses (present, imperfect, perfect, and future), indicative 
Aode ; shall review and complete the course of prefixes, adding 
the suffixes ; form derivatives from roots, and use them in appro- 
priate sentences. 

Grade A. — They shall be taught the remaining modes of the 
verb, and their uses ; the meaning and conjugation of the auxil- 
iary verbs, as well as the use of the conjunctions. They shall 
continue to distinguish and name the elements of simple sen- 
tences ; shall be taught to enlarge simple sentences, by adding 
adjunct elements to the subject and predicate, and to parse the 
words in such sentences. They shall also be taught to define a 
selected number of Latin and Greek roots ; to form derivatives 
from them, by means of prefixes and suffixes, and to use all such 
words in proper sentences. — Bules of School Board, 



THE^ THEOEY AND AET OF TEACHING. 

(Concluded,') 

DAILY PBOa&AHMB. 

Jb it well to have a programme of daily exercises ? Its efFects 
in saving time? To whom does it save lame? Show clearly. 

Show the effect of a programme of dally exercises in the dis- 
cipline of a school. Make dear statements and give good reasons. 
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Show the influence of a daily programme upon the preparation 
of pupils for citizens. How does it affect the number of school- 
room annoyances? 

Should all studies in school receive the same amount of time ? 
Mention some studies requiring a comparatively long time. Why 
should arithmetic be one of these ? 

Does reading require much or little time compared with other 
studies? Why? How does it compare with other studies in 
difficulty ? In importance ? Why ? 

Is it possible to derive much mental culture from the study of 
literature? Whose thoughts are found in books? What thoughts? 
Is it easy to fathom the thoughts of great men ? 

Does spelling require a long time? Why? Is it well to have 
a time in school assigned to the study of each lesson ? Why ? 

RECITATIONS. 

What is a recitation in the strict sense ? What in the ordinary 
school sense ? By what other name might it be known ? Give 
the etymology and meaning of the word. 

How long and how frequent should recesses be? For young 
children ? For older ones ? Why ? 

How many chief purposes has a class exercise ? Which should 
come first ? Why ? What should determine the quantity and 
quality of knowledge imparted to pupils ? 

In respect to what should pupils be examined in class exercise ? 
Enumerate five things. Why in respect to lessons assigned ? 

What is meant by a sense of responsibility, and how may it be 
promoted by the daily examination ? Is it important to teach 
children to be industrious ? How may that be done ? How do 
the pupil's earnest efforts to learn a lesson affect his capacity for 
receiving instruction ? 

Is it useful to give pupils an acquaintance with books ? How 
may it be accomplished? What constitutes a scholar? What 
teachers are in danger of neglecting to examine pupils on the 
lesson assigned ? 

Does every pupil who faithfully studies a lesson and states its 
contents, understand it ? Whftt bad result is possible here ? Illus- 
trate fully. How shall this be avoided ? 

Does the pupil's method of learning a lesson make any differ- 
ence as to its value ? What are some of the bad habits of study 
and of thinking which the teacher should correct? 

How should a spelling lesson be learned ? How should it not? 
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How should the geography of South America be studied ? How 
should it not? How should a problem in arithmetic be solved? 
How should it not ? What do these suggest ? 

Is it important to teach pupils a correct use of language ? How 
important ? How can it best be done ? Is it a matter of philoso- 
phy or of habit? How does any one, child or adult, learn to 
use language correctly ? Should corrections of ungrammatical 
expressions be explained in class ? 

What may the teacher do in the recitation exercise by way of 
teaching honesty to his pupils? What ought to be our object in 
all study? Illustrate. Show how the teacher may lead his 
pupils to dishonesty ? How do men learn to be dishonest ? 

Should pupils recite standing or sitting? Promptly or slowly? 
Distinctly or doubtfully ? Why ? In whole or fragmentary 
sentences ? What connection can you point out between thought 
and language ? 

What is meant by direct instruction ? Give a clear illustra- 
tion. By indirect instruction ? Which is intentional ? 

Mention several important things which may be taught indi- 
rectly. What shall the teacher do in each of these cases ? 

Ought the teacher to give much instruction in the class on sub- 
jects aside from the lesson ? What is the danger ? In view of 
this, what kind of illustration should be used ? Shall it be such 
as requires explanation ? 

How much explanation should be given in the class on each 
subject? Much explanation requires the pupil to use what faculty 
only ? It takes away from the pupil what necessary stimulus ? 
What is the law of growth in strength ? Illustrate. 

Should the teacher incite the pupils to study ? Is it not true 
that children love knowledge? What then is necessary here?* 
Shall we aim to accomplish this by itself, or in connection with 
the other objects of a recitation ? 

Mention some methods of inciting pupils to study. Point out 
several ways pertaining to instruction .and government, by which 
this end may be attained. 

How shall lessons be assigned, questions asked, and explana- 
tions given, in order to incite pupils to study ? 

State the merits and defects of questions read by the teacher 
from the bottom of the page of the text-book. Do such questions 
accomplish any of the purposes of a recitation ? What ones do 
they fail to accomplish ? Show how they may be used for evil by 
the pupil. 
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State the merits and defects of questions that suggest the 
answer. What is it to suggest the answer? How many and 
what are the principal ways of doing it ? Are these questions 
most ohjeotionable in examination or instruction ? 

Explain the Socratic method of teaching. Is it to he used in 

examination or instruction ? Tell the story of Socrates and Aris- 

» 

todemus. 

Show the value of questions demanding for an answer " yes " 
or " no." What do they fail to accomplish? Explain this point 
fully. Are such questions ever useful ? 

Is it well to ask questions to be answered in concert ? For 
what purpose should they be asked? What can they not accom- 
' plish ? What can you say of the attempt to depend solely upon 
them ? Has it ever been tried ? By whom ? 

Is there any method of hearing recitations without questions? 
If so, explain it. Is it better than the method by questions ? 
When should it be used ? When should questions be used ? 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

State the order in which the child's faculties are developed. Is 
this investigation necessary for a teacher ? Is the child's mind, 
in all respects, like that of the adult? Wherein alike, and where- 
in different ? What faculties are undeveloped in the child ? What 
is meant by this ? 

. Has the child any knowledge at first ? Has he physical power ? 
Has he moral power, or conscience ? What is conscience ? What 
are its functions? Is the knowledge of right and wrong pos- 
sessed by all ? Show what is undeveloped and what is not in this 
respect. 

How is the mind first aroused to activity? What power, then, 
first demands culture ? What does the child first learn ? How 
many avenues are there through which this kind of knowledge 
reaches the mind ? Show what the mind acquires through each 
of these avenues. 

What illustration is presented by the history of Astronomy ? 
Give the names of illustrious Astronomers, and show the part 
they performed in the work. 

What sources of knowledge are furnished to the child in its 
earliest years ? What two adaptations are exhibited here ? What 
is shown here of the Creo^tor's beneficence ? 
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Seyeral of the State educational journals are taken by school boards and 
directors, and every where their beneficial influence on the schools is marked 
and evident The testimony is abundant that there is no other expenditure of 
school funds that secures proportionately so large an increase in the efficiency 
of the 8chool& In Pennsylvania a copy of the School Journal is sent, at the 
expense of the State, to every school district, and, in addition to this, boards 
of education may take a copy for each of their members. Many of the boards 
have thus taken the Journal for years. Our judgment is certainly not misled 
by interest when we say, that a copy of the Monthly ought to go into every 
sub-distriot in Ohio. Its perusal by directors and teachers would prove a 
potent means of imparting increased e£^i«ncy and success to the schools. 



RATES OF TAXATION FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Since the pubUcalion of the last volume of Ohio School Laws, in 1865, sec- 
tion twenty-two of the general school act has been twice amended — April 4, 
1866, and again April 1, 1867. As the amended section may not be accessible 
to all boards of education, we give below the rates of local taxes for school 
purposes now authorized by law : 

I. In Toymshtps.-^TawBtM^ boards of education are authorized to esti* 
mate and certify to the county auditor — 

1. A levy of not exceeding two mills for school-Juyuse purposes^ including 
the erecting, enlarging, and repabing of school-houses, and the purchase of 
utes. 

2. A levy of not exceeding three mills for all other school purposes, includ- 
ing the payment of teachers, the purchase of fuel, fnrniture, maps, registers, 
etc. Any article which, in the judgment of the board, will contribute to the 
success and efficiency of the schools, may be paid for from the funds arising 
from this levy. 

3. This year (1868) a supplementary or additional tax of one mill may be 
levied to pay any indebtedness already incurred, or for the purpose of erecting 
or repairing school houses. 

It will thus be seen that in 1868 (this year) a local school tax of six mills 
may be levied by township boards of education — three mills for school-house 
purposes (including indebtedness), and three mills for other school purposes. 

If in the opinion of the township board a greater tax for school-house pur^ 
poses is necessary, a special meeting of the qualified voters of the township 
may be called to decide whether such or any greater tax shall be levied. 

II. In SeparaiA School Districts. — ^Boards of education in cities, incor- 
porated villages, and other separate or special districts, " under any law of this 
State" have power to levy a tax of six mills for school and school-house pur- 
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poses. They are also authorized to levy this year (1868) a supplementary tax 
of one mill to pay any indebtedness incurred, or to repair or erect school- 
houses. 

Thus the total tax authorized to be levied in 1868 (this year) by boards of 
education of separate school districts, is seven mills. In case a greater tax 
for school-house purposes may be necessary, they are authorized to call a 
special meeidng of the qualified voters of the district to decide the question. 
When such greater tax has been voted, they are authorized to anticipate the 
same by borrowing money and issuing notes or bonds therefor, bearing interest 
not exceeding eight per cent See law passed March 13, 1868, found below. 

Up to this date (March 22) no bill changing the rates of school taxation, 
has been introduced into either branch of the General Assembly, and it is not 
likely that any change will be made this session. Boards of education will be 
safe in making their estimates in accordance with the provisions of the laws 
now in force. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 

The General Assembly has passed two laws supplementary or amendatory 
to the general school law, and both of these relate to separate school districts. 
We give them below, accurately copied from the files in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State : 

AN ACT 

Sapplementaty to an a«t entitled " an act supplementary to an aot passed March 14, 
1853, entitled an act to provide for the reorganization of common schools," passed 
April 9th, 1867. 

Section 1. Be it enctcted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That the board of education, elected under the provisions of the act to which 
this is supplementary, shall, before entering upon the duties of their office, 
organize, by electing from their own number a chairman, a clerk or recorder, 
and a treasurer, for such separate district ; and the person so elected treasurer, 
shall, before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his office, execute a 
bond, payable to the state of Ohio, for an amount at least double the estimated 
amount of money that will be in his hands at any time, with two or more sure- 
ties, being freeholders in the county, to be approved by the chairman and clerk, 
and deposited with the clerk; and it shall be the duty of the clerk of such sep- 
arate school district to immediately file with the county auditor a certified copy 
of such bond, from and after which the county auditor shall recognize and 
treat said district as a separate school district 

Sec. 2. That the board of education of every such separate school district 
heretofore organized under the provisions of the act to which this is supple- 
mentary, in all cases where the same has not been done, shall immediately pro- 
ceed to elect from their own number, a chairman, clerk or recorder, and treas- 
urer, as herein provided ; and the treasurer of every such board of education, 
if he has not already given a bond as herein provided, shall at once execute 
the* same, and the clerk shall certify and file a copy thereof with the county 
auditor as aforesaid ; and the county auditor shall not hereafter recognize any 
such separate school district as legally organized until a copy of such bond is 
duly deposited. 
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Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passaffe. 

JOHN F. FOLLETT, 

Speaker of the Jfouie of R^pr^entativee, 
J. C. Ij££i, 
Passed Jannary 30, 1868. Preeident of the Senate, 



AN ACT 

Supplementary to an act passed March 18, 1868, entitled ** An act to amend and sup- 
plementary to an aot entitled an act to provide for the organization, supervision, 
and maintenance of Common Schools," passed March 14, 1853, and the acts amend- 
atory thereto ; also, supplementary to an act for the support and better regulation 
of common schools in the town of Akron, passed February 8, 1847, and the acts 
amendatory thereto ; also, supplementary^to an aot for the better regulation of the 
public sehools in cities, towns, etc., passed February 21, 1849, and );he acts amend- 
atory thereto (vol. 61, 0. L., 31), and to repeal an act so entitled, passed March 
8, 1866. (Vol. 62, 0. L., 39.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of OhiOy 
That whenever the board of education of any city, incorporated town or vil- 
lage, or separate or special school district, shall determine that it is necessary 
for the proper accommodation of the schools of such city, town, or village, or 
separate or special school district, to purchase a site and erect a school house 
thereon, or to do either, and such board shall be of opinion that the purchase 
of such site and the erection of such house, or either of said purposes, will re- 
quire a greater tax upon the property of such city, town, or villaffe, or sepa- 
rate or special school district, than such boardi is now authorizea by law to 
levy, and that to provide the means therefor it will be necessary to issue bonds, 
such board shall make an estimate of the probable cost of such site and house, 
or of either, and call a special meeting of the qualified voters of' the district 
over vhich such board has jurisdiction in the manner now provided by law, and 
submit to said voters at such meeting, the question of levying taxes for said 
purposes, or either of them, and the farther questions wheuier the levy for 
such purpose shall be made from year to year thereafter, and what amount shall 
be levied each year until the actual cost of such site and the erection of said 
house, or of eitner, shall be raised ; and if a majority of the qualified voters at 
such election shall vote in favor of levying taxes for said' purposes, or either of 
them, of continuing the levy from year to year thereafter, and the amount to 
be levied each year for the purpose or purposes aforesaid, said board of educa- 
tion shall certify the same, annually, to. the county auditor of the proper county, 
who shall place the same upon the tax duplicate in the same manner that other 
taxes certified by such board of education are required to be placed on such 
tax duplicate ; and to enable such board of education to anticipate the moneys 
to be raised by such taxation and to purchase such site and erect such school 
house, or to do either, they are hereby authorized to borrow the sum of money 
necessary for such purposes, or of either, and to issue bonds therefor, payable 
at the pleasure of said board after a certain day to be named therein, bearing 
interest, payable semi-annually, at a rate not exceeding eight per centum per 
annum. 

Seo. 2. In all cities and incorporated towns and villages in which the board 
of education has heretofore 'submitted to the qualified voters thereof the ques- 
tions specified in section one of the act repealed by section four of this act, 
and a majority of such qualified voters have voted in favor thereof as is therein 
provided for, such board of education shall have power to continue the levy so 
authorized from year to year until the actual cost of such school house is raised, 
and to issue bonds, as is provided for in this act, and all the other provisions of 
this act shall extend and apply to such cities and incorporated towns and vil- 
lages. 

Sec. 3. That the bonds issued by such board under this act, shall be in such 
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sums as the board may determine, be numbered consecutively, made payable 
to the bearer, bear date the day of the sale thereof, and be signed by such board 
officially, and the clerk of the board shall keep a record of the number, date, 
amount, and rate of interest of each bond sold, and the name of the person to 
whom sold, and the time when payable^ which record shall, at all reasonable 
times, be open to the inspection of the public. The bonds so issued, shall in 
no case be sold for a less sum than their par value. 

Sec. 4. That the act entitled " an act supplementary to an act passed March 
18, 1864, entitled an act to amend and supplementary to an act entitled an act 
to provide for the organization, supervision, and maintenance of common 
schools, passed March 14, 1853, and the acts amendatory thereto ; also, sup- 
plementary to an act for the support and better regulation of common schools 
in the town of Akron, passed February 8, 1847, and the acts amendatory 
thereto ; also, supplementary to an act for the better regulation of the public 
schools in cities, towns, etc., passed February 21, 1849, and the acts amenda- 
tory," passed March 8, 1865, be and the same is hereby repealed ; provided, 
the acts done and contracts entered into by such board of education under the 
act hereby repealed, shall have the same validity and be carried into effect in 
the same manner as though this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

JOHN F. FOLLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Rejpresentatives. 
T. J. GODFRFS^, 

Passed March 13, 1868. President (pro tern.) of the Senate. 



SCHOOL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Section XIII of the school law makes it the " duty " of boards of education 
" to prescribe rules and regulations for the government of all the common 
schools within theirjurisdiction " — a duty which has been wisely discharged by 
many boards and unwisely neglected by others. . la some eases this neglect is 
due to the difficulty of framing suitable rules'^-a ta«& requiring considerable 
experience in school affairs. With a view of lessening this difficulty, the 
School Commissioner in 1865 submitted to boards of education the series of 
rules found in the volume of School Laws, p. 21. The sets of rules sent us 
from different parts of the State, show that the series thus officially recom- 
mended, has served a very useful purpose. 

To assist boards still further in the discharge of this important duty, we pub- 
lish below a few additional rules selected from three of the several sets before 
us. The rules from which we select are those adopted respectively by the 
boards of education of Miami township, Montgomery county; Middleburg 
township, Cuyahoga county ; and Rush township, Scioto county : 

ACTING MAKA6ER» 

1. He shall visit all the schools in the township, at least once in each term, 
accompanied by one or more of the local directors. — Miami Tp. 

% He shall carefully note the modes of government and instruction of each 
teacher, ascertaining me wants and deficiencies of the schools, and give such 
council and directions as may tend to promote the true interests of the cause 
of education. — Miami 2V. 

3. He shall see that tne rules and regulations of the schools are uniformly 
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carried out in all the departments ; carefnlly note the condition of the houses 
and other school property, and the accommodations afforded to the pupils, and 
report the same to the township board at the annual meeting on the third Mon- 
day of April of each year.— inami Tp, 

4 He shall have the authority to call a teachers' meeting as often, and at 
such time and place within the township, as he may deem expedient and 
proper.-iTiam !Z5>. ^ 

TEACHERS. 

1. All the teachers are required to open their schools at the precise time ap- 
pointed, and they shall not dismiss for a day, nor for part of a day, nor earlier 
than the time designated, without the permission of the local directors. — Miami 
Tp. 

2. It shall be the duty of teachers to preserre good order in their schools ; 
to prevent all running and boisterous noise within the school-house ; to pro- 
tect as far as possible the school property from injury or defacement ; keep 
their school-rooms neat and clean ; to have fires made in cold weather, and the 
school-room warm and properly ventilated before school hours in the morning, 
and well ventilated dunne the day ; to keep an accurate record of the daily 
attendance and absence of each pupil, and all other statistics required by law. 
—Bush Tp. 

3. The teacher shall have the power to control the conduct of the scholars 
on any part of the premises connected with the school house, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the same, whether within the regular school hours, or before 
or after them, in so far as their conduct is prejudicial to the good order, or 
tends in any way injuriously to affect the interests of the school — ]l£iddl6' 
hurg Tp. 

PUPILS. 

1. Every scholar is required to attend school punctually and regularly ; to 
conform to all the rules of the school ; to obey the directions of the teacher ; 
to observe good order and propriety of deportment ; to be diligent in study, 
respectful to teacher, kind and obhging to school-mates ; to refrain entirely 
from profane and improper language ; and to be clean and neat in atUre. — 
Middteburg Tp. 

2. Any scholar who shall be guilty of injuring or defacing any school prop- 
erty, shall be required to pay .in full for the damages, and in default of pay- 
ment, the teacher shall report the case to the board of education, and the scholar 
thus reported shall not afterward be allowed to attend the school until payment 
of damages shall have been made, or the case otherwise adjusted. — MiddU- 
burg Tp. — ^rule abridged. 

3. For open and flagrant insubordination, the pupil may be suspended at 
once by the teacher, who shall without delay report the case and oause in 
writing, to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and to the local directors of 
the sub-district for adjustment. The local directors shall have the power to 
expel a pupil until the next meeting of the board of education, or until the 
close of the current term. * * * — Middleburg Tp. 

4. No scholars shall be allowed to retain their connection with the school^ 
unless they are furnished with the books, utensils, and stationary in use in their 
classes ; and every scholar must pursue all the studies, and only those, of the 
department or class to which be belongs, unless excused by the teacher. — 
Miami Tp. 

Some of the rules sent us by boards relate to details of teaching and govern- 
ing which should be left to the teacher. Rules adopted by boards should re- 
late to the general management of schools, and should be brief and few in 
number. The series of rules adopted by Bush township prescribes the text- 
books to be used. This is an important matter, and should thus be regulated 
in every township in the State. 
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Our next number will contain Prof. Phelp's third article on " The Organi- 
zation of Schools" ; Mr. Henkle's third article on the '* Possessive Case" ; Mr. 
Watkins's second article on " The Class Boom " ; an article by Mr. Cowdery 
on " Different Methods of Map Drawing " ; and an article by Prof. W. H, 
Young on " Drawing in Primary Education,'* These articles were all intended 
for insertion in this number, but reached us after our space was occupied. 



SUPERVISION AND PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS. 

The third of the unsolved problems in the management of graded schools, 
which we have been considering, mtij thus be stated : How to subject a corps 
of teachers to thorough supervision and not reduce them to operatives. 

No one who has carefully watched . the progress of our graded schools, has 
failed to notice in them a strong tendency to mechanism. This tendency is 
not always equally marked, but it exists wherever it is not wisely counteracted. 
Teachers fall into the habit of looking to their principal or superintendent for 
directions, and thus lose the spirit of inquiry and invention so essential to true 
teaching. Instead of seeking earnestly for truer methods, they are content to 
work according to the prescribed pattern and to reach the prescribed standard. 
They sink the true teacher in the operative, an4 go through their task as me- 
chanically as factory girls. 

The principal of a graded school once said to us: *'It is idle to ask my 
teachers to read professional works. They look to me for their methods, and 
their ambition is to do their work precisely as I direct, Nor do they inquire 
whether my methods are correct or incorrect It is enough that I prescribe 
them.'^ We left the building satisfied that any system of supervision that 
quenches the spirit of professional inquiry, is fatal to school progress. Cloth 
may be woven, boots may be made, and wood and stone may be carved by a 
mere operative, but instruction needs an artist's hand to direct and an artist's 
spirit to vitalize it Mechanism here will not answer. The teacher is the soni 
of his methods. Their informing power flows from him. The tedcher, in 
other words, must be an artist and not a servile imitator. • 

But how can supervision be made a quickener of professional inquiry ? How 
can it direct and test school instruction, and, at the same time, foster origi- 
nality and invention ? How can it secure thoroughness and system, and also 
leave the teacher free to teach according to his " conscience and power"? 
These are the practical questions which enter into the problem now under con- 
sideration. 
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Without assuming to be able to answer these questions- satisfactorily, we 
submit that the superintendent must himself be thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of professional inquiry and progress. He must be qualified not only to 
direct teachers in the mechanism of their duties, but, also, and preeminently, 
to instruct, inspire, and lead them in the work of professional improvement 
This is the vital, essential condition. An educator who has trudged for years 
in the same ruts, is unfit, whatever may be his other qualifications, to take 
charge of a system of schools. We have seen too many corps of teachers 
encumbered with a dead weight of old fogyism, to have a doubt on this point 
What teachers need is the vivifying influence and example of an earnest, pro- 
gressive superintendent 

But this is not enough. School supervision must secure professional progress 
in teachers by direct efforts and agencies. Every teacher must be made to feel 
that he stands in the position of an artist ; that he must earnestly seek for 
truer principles and better methods. His work must be scrutinized in princi- 
ple, method, and result, and every trace of originality and improvement should 
be commended. In other words, the superintendent must make the professional 
training of the teachers under him an important duty. He must cull to his 
assistance the teachers' meeting and the teachers' institute, and these must be 
made to unfold the principles as well as the art of teaching — the why as well 
as the how. 

Moreover, this training must be made broader than the teacher's work. The 
primary teacher must bring to her aid a knowledge of instruction in the higher 
grades, and the high school teacher needs a clear insight into the principles of 
primary instruction. An acquaintance with the methods of teaching employed 
in other schools and cities, is also exceedingly valuable. The experience of a 
single teacher, or of a single corps of teachers, is too narrow a basis for safe 
deductions respecting the value of tuitional methods. The wider the experi- 
ence, the safer the deduction. And this leads us to the remark, that teachers 
should be interested in the reading of educational works and periodicals. This, 
it is true, will be the natural result of live professional training, but we would 
urge such professional reading'as a means of such training. In every depart- 
ment of human investigation books are a necessity. They are the record of 
the thoughts and experience of others, and as such they enable the investigator 
to broaden his observations and correct his blunders. This is preeminently 
true in education. No educator can keep abreast with the progress of his pro- 
fession, who does not read current educational literature. Professional works 
should be made an important element in the teachers' institute. Articles in 
these works should be assigned for study, and should be made a basis for dis- 
cussions. Such a course never fails to interest teachers in professional reading. 
Our final suggestion is that professional training should be backed up by 
professional examinations. A teacher's examination should test his knowledge 
of his business— should reach the principles and methods of his art When 
the teachers in our schools understand that their professional acquirements are 
to be subjected to scrutiny, we shall witness a spirit of inquiry among them 
that will give full scope to originality and invention, and change tread-mill 
routine to f itful progress. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL STUDIES. 

We recently devoted several pages to a review of Mr. Harrington's vigorous 
essay on " Our Grammar Schools." We did this not simply because we were 
interested in the discussion, but because we believed that the time had come 
for a thorough examination of grammar school instruction and the adoption of 
a better course of study and better methods of teaching and testing. We find 
that we are not alone in this opinion. Throughout the country there seems to 
be a general taking hold of the subject with a view of instituting a reform. 

We offer, therefore, no apology for recurring to the question so soon, and 
especially as we are over-^mpted by an exceedingly interesting discussion of 
one phase of it, which we find in the recent semi-annual report of Supt Phil- 
brick, of Boston. Above forty pages of this report are devoted to a considei^ 
eration of the course of study in the grammar schools, and this discussion is 
introduced by a frank acknowledgment that the task of framing a firsVrate 
programme or study-plan is very difficult ; and that, until recently, the proper 
antecedents have been wanting. The wide discussion of this great problem of 
education, the true course of study ^ which has been carried on for ten years in 
this country and Europe, has at last suppUed the necessary data. 

The defects in the Boston programme are held to be : 1. The absence of 
proper limitations — ^the course being indicated by text-hooks instead of- by the 
subjects to be mastered. 2. A want of due order in the arrangement of the 
studies, both with reference to each other and with reference to the several 
classes. The first of these defects is aggravated by the prevailing method of 
examining classes, which tempts the teacher to a thorough memorUer drill in 
the text-book with a view of mastering all it contains, whether important or 
unimportant 

The remedy suggested is three-fold, to wit, (1) the designating of the studies 
by subjects ; (2) the assigning of the relative order in which the sevBral sub- 
jects and topics are to be studied ; and (3) the adoption of a definite standard 
of attainments in each. In applying this remedy several guiding principles 
are to be observed. The amount of work to be done must be graduated to the 
aoerage capacity of teachers and pupils. Undue proounence must not be 
given to one branch at the expense of others. The progressive development 
of the mental faculties must be regarded. Every requirement of doubtful 
utility must be excluded. The specifications must avoid such details as ten4 
to embarrass the energy and incentive genius of teachers. 

With these principles in view, Mr. Philbrick proceeds to the consideration of 
the several studies to determine the extent and order of their perusal The 
grammar school period (in Boston, from six to seven years) he divides into six 
steps or grades, and allows a promotion to and a re-classification of the lower 
grades at the end of each half year. Formal drills in spelling should be lim- 
ited to the spelling book, and should be made prominent in the lower grades. 
In the upper grades they should give place to the practical use of «pelling In 
composition, dictation exercises, and written abstracts of lessons. 

Writing should be taught with the view of imparting to pupils early the 
ability to write a neat, legible, and rapid hand. Begnlar drills in oopj-books 
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shoald end at the close of the fourth step, and, in the two upper grades, should 
be succeeded by practical writing in dictation exercises, compositions, book- 
keeping, etc. 

The course of instruction in reading, arithnietic, grammar, and geography 
is carefully sketched, and a considerable reduction in the time now devoted to 
each is shown to be both practicable and desirable This reduction is most 
marked in arithmetic. Three or four years is deemed sufficient to give pupils 
a fair practical knowledge of the essential operations. " As for mental arith- 
metic, but little time should be devoted to it, and it should always be taught in 
connection with written arithmetic." 

The time thus saved is to be devoted to the ^' accomplishment of writing 
good English," to book-keeping, natural philosophy, physiology, physical geogra- 
phy, history, and other branches of useful knowledge. What is urged is not a 
diminution in the number of studies taught, but a wiser selection of wTiat is to 
be taught in each branch, and the time and order of such instruction. 

While we do not indorse all the positions taken by Mr. Philbrick, we thank 
him most heartily foj grappling with this subject. His discussion is, on the 
whole, in the right direction, and we commend it to the educators of the 
country. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Ths largest lists of subsoribers reoeived by us in the months of December, January 
and February, were sent by Mr. Converse, of Cleveland, (list sent from Toledo,) and 
Mr. Henkle, of Salem. They each sent 35 subscribers. Mr. Miller, of Findlay, sent 
Its 81, and Mr. Finch, of Kenton, 26. Many others sent clubs of 6 to 20. 

Ws call special attention to the new course of instruction in Bnglish Grammar, re- 
oeatlj adopted by tbe Cincinnati School Board for the District Schools— a grade cor- 
refponding to the sub-grammar schools of other cities. It may be found in another 
place. We hare requested Supt. Hancock to favor our readers with a sketch of the 
entire course of elementary instruction in language, as now pursued in the Cincin- 
nati schools. We hope to publish the article next month. 

T9IB Senate did a good thing when it defeated the bill reducing the number of in- 
habitants necessary to form a separate school district. We are glad to see in that 
body a feeling against this sort of school tinkering. Amendukents to the school law 
should be made with great care, and, if possible, in a single hill. The school system 
is administered by too many, officers to be changed by piecemeal.-*—— A bill creating 
the office of county school superintendent has been introduced in the Senate, but the 
retrenchment spirit is too strong to justify any expectation that it will pass. 

WHiPPTiro Schools. — Mr. Jewett, of Zanesville, has introduced in the House a bill 
proTiding for the establishment of separate schools for such children as may need "« 
mote stringent discipline " than Is requisite to restrain ordinary pupils. In sooh 
separate schools " corporeal *' punishment, to a reasonable extent, is authorized, pio- 
rided the parent or guardian does not object. If objection is made, and the pupil 
can net be controlled by other and ordinary means, the board of education may'exp^l 
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such pupil for the current school year. In all other schools the infliction of '' corpo- 
real " punishment is to he dispensed with. We have not heard of the bill since its 
introduction, and it is to be hoped that the School Committee has buried it. It is 
impracticable nonsense. 

Public Libbabies. — A law was passed on the 24th of February, authorizing the 
city council of any city of the second class, to levy annually a tax not exceeding one- 
half a mill on tSe dollar, to support a free public library and reading room. The 
condition stipulated is, that a suitable lot and building must first be secured by dona- 
tion. The law is a good one, and we hope the condition i;riil be met in -many of our 
cities. 

The National Associations. — The Legislature of Tennessee has invited the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association to hold its next annual meeting at Nashville, and has 
tendered the use of the Senate and Assembly chambers for the purpose. In view of 
the hopeful aspect of public education in Tennessee, and the South generally, it has 
been decided to accept the invitation. . The time of the meeting is not yet definitely 
fixed, but it will probably be about the middle of August. The precise time and the 
programme will soon be announced. The National Superintendents' Association and 
the National Normal Assooiation will meet at the same place. Our exchanges are 
requested to copy this notice, and thus help on the good work. 

Teachebs' Ikstitutes. — Institutes to continue one week, are announced to be held 
at Norwalk and Warren, beginning March 30th, and at Toledo beginning April 5th. 
We hope there may be a large attendance, and that the Monthly may not be for- 
gotten. The monthly meetings of the Hamilton County Teachers' Association are 

increasing in interest, and township institutes are forming. The institute in Syca- 
more township had a spirited session in February, and another on the 21st of March. 
We were sorry to be obliged to decline an invitation to be present. 

Trot. — The public schools of this city, which were for many years under the super- 
vision of the lamented Edwards, are now in charge of Prof. H. A. Thompson, late of 
Otterbein University. They are known to be among the best graded schools in the 
. country, and any information respecting their management will doubtless interest oar 
readers. W<e select two items — government and prometion* 

In all the rooms below the High School each pnpil who has been perfect in lessons 
and oonduct during the day, receives a small card with the word '' superior " printed on 
it. When he has received twenty ** superiors " he takes them to the superintendent 
and receives a beautifully printed " certificate " the possession of which is regarded 
as a great honor. To this plan, adopted by Mr. Edwards, Mr. Thompson has added 
the further incentive of publishing the names of pupils who receive superiors every 
day in the week. This term he has offered a medal (prepared by Sohermerhorn & 
Co., N. Y.) to the pupils in each room who receive the highest number of superiors. 
These additional incentives have nearly doubled the number of superiors given each 
week. 

Classes are examined when the allotted portions in any branch of study are com- 
pleted. This distributes the examinations through the year. Above the primary 
grade the examinations, in most of the branches, are conducted by writing. Two- 
thirds of the questions asked are required to be correctly answered. At the close of 
the year the pupils who have reached this standard in all the branches, receive a 
" certificate " of promotion to the next higher class or grade. Those who have fallen 
below the standard in not more than two branches are also promoted, but without the 
honor of a certificate. Those who fall below the standard in more than two branches, 
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•re not promoted. Pupils who are absent from an examination of their elass, ezoept 
for sickness, are subsequently examined. In the High School pnpils who fail in an 
examination are required to reyiew and be re-examined,' otherwise no diploma if 
granted. 

We oan only add that the board of edncationi superintendent, and teachers are all 
working together harmoniously, and the schools are making good progress. 

. PoBTSMOUTH. — The new building for the accommodation of the two upper depart- 
ments of the public schools, has been occupied since the first of January. It is finely 
fitted up and finished, and is spoken of by the citiiens with pride and satisfaction* 
The cost of the property, as it now stands, is about $30,000. We take great pleasure 
in recording this improrement for its infiuence on the schools can but proye highly 
beneficial. It is what we hare long held to be essential to their highest success. All 
our cities and towns need first-class high schools, located in attractiye and commo* 
dious buildings. Portsmouth has wealth, enterprise, and public spirit, and there is 
no reason why its public schools should not be among the very best in the country* 
We are glad to know that they are making decided progress. Mr. Bolton, the super- 
intendent, has been oonnected with them for many years, and is earnestly deyoted 
to their improrement. 

Datton. — For upwards of a year and a half the public schools of this city hare 
been under the general snperrision of Mr. Caleb Parker, a member of the Board of 
Bduoation, who, from a simple desire to do good, has devoted his time gratuitously 
to the work. His first annual report is on our table, and we haye perused it with 
great satisfaction. It is an excellent document. We are specially pleased with the 
fact that it recognises so ftilly the essential condition of school progress, yii : the 
professional improyement of teachers. It also deals with the practical questions of 
school instruction with great clearness, showing a grasp of vital principles as well as 
a familiarity with details. We are glad to learn that Mr. Parker is to continue in his 
" labor of love ^ for the schools are evidently making good progress. 

CiHCiHHATi Clubs. — Mr. Prichard, of the 18th District, sends us 17 subscribers ; 
Mr. Reynolds, 2d District, 14 ; Mr. Peale, 8th District, 13 ; Mr. Camahan, 1st Int., 
11 ; Mr. Sands, 14th District, 7 ; and Mr. Currah, Kuhn A Curran's Academy, 9. 
These added to former clubs acknowledged give us at this date 150 subscribers in the 
dty. 

P. T. Cook has taken charge of the schools of Bethel, 0., in place of Mr. Hopkins, 
who has gone to Bast Walnut Hills. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

Pekvstlvania.— A copy of Snpt. Wickersham's annual report, neatly bound in 
eloth, is on our table. It is just such a document as only an able and experienced 
educator is capable of writing. It goes straight to the root of school questions, and 
the progress made by the schools and the improvements needed are presented very 
concisely and clearly. Among the improvements recommended are larger State ap- 
propriations, longer school terms (the law now requires but four months), township 
supervision as supplementary to county supervision, an increased number of normal 
schools, and the union of all educational institutions in the State. The supplemen- 
tary school law, passed last year, is working efficiently. The whole number of schools 
in the State is 13,485; number of teachers, 16,523; number of pupils enrolled, 
789,389 ; average attendance, 480,870 ; total cost of tuition, $3,028,066 ; total school 
12 
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expenditure, $5,160,750.; average length of scbool terms (not including Plijladelpliia), 
5 mo8. 17 days. The State paid $56,020 for county school supervision ; $8,500 for 
the School Department ; $10,000 to normal schools ; and $1,875 to the School Jowmai. 

Nbw Yobk. — The American Educational Monthly, published in New Tork, devotes 
four pages of its f ebraary number to " the more striking features ** of a teachers' 
institute recently held near that city. Two of the three Commissioners who had 
charge of the institute and who took turn in presiding, were drunk, and when off 
f^om duty were at the neighboring horse-race or bar-room. Book-agents " swarmed " 
bnd were the real workers. " The ladies were all entertained at one low rum-shop 
and the Commissioners and gentlemen at another." Exercises were introduced 
which " would have disgraced a bar-room." An ex-member of a minstrel troup sang 
songs " that made decent women hide their faces." The institute closed with a hall 
''in a somewhat disreputable dance-house." But we forbear farther reference to 
these shocking details. We have heard of institutes that were disgraced by the con- 
duct of some low, drunken interloper, but this affair is almost incredible. A nor- 
mal school IS to be organized at Buffalo. Joseph Ketchum has donated a suitable lot ; 
the Board of Supervisors has voted $45,000 for the erection of the building ; and the 
Legislature has made an annual' appropriation of $12,000 for the support of the 
sohooL 

Mains. — The report of the State Superintendent of Common Sehools, Dr. Bdward 
Ballard, devotes over ten pages to the subject of normal schools and some six pagei 
to teachers' meetings, institutes, and associations. Maine has earnestly entered on 
the important Work of providing normal instruction as a means of supplying her 
sehools with eompetent teachers. Two State Normal Schools are now in operation. 
The school at Farmington, opened in 1864, has been a great success. The one at 
Castine was opened last September. An excellent feature of the report is the atten- 
tion given to topics which relate practically to school instruction and management. 
We infer from the summary of school statistics given, that the number of children in 
the State is diminishing^he decrease last year being over 500. The whole number 
of children between four and twenty-one years of agis, is 212,309 ; the number en- 
rolled in the schools, 131,644 ; and the average attendance, 92,827. The amount ex- 
pended for school purposes was $936,131.75. The Normal, a monthly journal edited 

by George M. Gage, Principal of the Farmington Normal School, has not been re- 
ceived by us for some months past. 

Rhode Island. — The annual report of the State School Commissioner, Hon. J. B. 
Chapin, is largely devoted to a consideration of the causes j^hat hinder eduoationill 
advancement, of which we have only space to no.tice the last, viz : a want of compe- 
tent teachers. This hindrance is discussed ably and at considerable length. The 
remedy proposed is normal training. '' It is this [agency] which gives life, strength, 
and efficiency to all the rest^" The value of normal schools is strongly presented, 
and the Commissioner's views are backed up by the uniform testimony of eminent 
educators. Bhode Island is too small to make much of a show in school statistioa. 
It sustained last year 515 schools, with 661 teachers. The average attendance of 
pupils in the winter was 23,720 j in summer, 19,972. The State appropriated $300 
for the support of the B, I. SehoolmoHer, which has now reached its fourteenth vol- 
ume. It looks as though it was good for a century. 

Virginia. — The American Missionary Association has established a normal school 
for colored teachers at Hampton. A farm of 150 acres, known during the war as 
Camp Hamilton, has been purchased, and the necessary buildings erected. The 
female department is in charge of Miss Elisabeth Breck, of Northampton, Mass. 
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Blxiibktabt ABiTBtfiTto, foT the Slate ) in which Methods and Rules are based upon 
Principles established by Indaotion. By Johh H. Fbench, LL.P. New Tork : 
Harper & Brothers. 1867. 

This is the second book in the anthor's new series of arithmetics. It is designed 
for young learners, and, as we suppose, is to be used before the mental arithmetic^ 
now in press. * It presents simply the elements of written arithmetic as a foundation 
for the subsci^uent study of the subject as a science. Each section is introduced by 
operations on small numbers, and the formal rule is deduced Arom and familiarized 
through the prooess. This is a characteristic and valuable feature of the work. Its 
motto is, " If Principles are understood. Rules are useless." Oral exercises are also 
made introductory to each of the four fundamental processes, and these are relied on, 
rather than numerous slate exercises, to make the pupil rapid and accurate in his com- 
putations. Nearly all the examples given are concrete problems, largely representing 
business transactions. 

The work is divided into six chapters treating respectively of Integers, Decinials, 
Oompound Numbers, Fractions, Percentage, and Miscellaneous Review Problems. 
The author claims that this is the natural order. He also claims that long division 
is simpler than short division, and that in placing the former before the latter, he has 
also followed the natural order of mental development, percepHon he/ore memory. But 
we have not space to notice the many new features of this work, and must be content 
to commend it to all progressive teachers as worthy of their careful examination. 

The Analysis of Intellbctual Abithmetio, with Mental and Blackboard Exer- 
cises. Designed for Public and Private Schools. By B. A. Fxlteb, M.A., Author 
of a Series of School Arithmetics. New York : Oharles Scribner & Oo. 1868. 

This book is something of a novelty. Its aim seems to be to train pupils to han- 
dle large numbers mentally, and this is done by making slate and blackboard exer- 
cises introductory to mental exercises — the reverse of the ustial process. The pupil 
begins by adding such numbers as 90 and 30, 97 and 30, 97 and 38, 628 and 467, etc., 
and numbers of like size are used in subtraction, multiplication, and division, and 
also in the problems given for analysis. We also observe that there are not only set 
formulas given for the analysis of problems, but that the several subjects are intro- 
duced, as in written arithmetic, by deflnitions, and that rules are given for mental 
processes — a marked departure from the inductive method. Indeed, the work seems 
to be an application of the processes and principles of written arithmetic to mental 
arithmetic, as if to show, what the author claims in his preface, that they are '' one 
and the same thing in fact and expression." Why, then, have separate treatises ? 
Turning to page 89 we learn that the preceding pages — ^including the ground rules > 
and reduction — are to be studied in connection with the author's excellent works on 
written arithmetic. This suggests that the book is designed as an auxiliary, and not; 
as an independent treatise. The more we see the book firom this stand point, th^- 
better we like it. 

Av IvTKLLBOTUAL Abithxbtic, upoti the luductlve Method, with an Introduction to 
Written Arithmetic. By James S. Eaton, M.A., Author of a Series of Arithmetics* 
Boston : Taggard & Thompson. 1868. 

This work is unquestionably one ef the best of its class now before the public. 
Like Colburn's First Lessons it is based on the inductive method, and a very close 
Adherence to its principles is observable throughout. This is, indeed, the character- 
istic feature of the book. The subjects are arranged in their natural and logical 
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order, and eaeli is fo treated m to form a complete preparation for that which foUowt. 
A free use is made of oonerete numbers as a preparation for the more difBcult exer- 
eises on abstract numbers, and, in farther obedience to the spirit of the indnetiye 
method, the pnpil is not supplied with set forms of analysis for the rarious classes of 
problems. A few suggestiye solutions are giyen, but the pnpil is largely and prop- 
erly left to his own resources. The few written exercises, appended to the Yolume, 
tempt us to ask why they are not scattered throughout the work. Why diTorce men- 
tal and written arithmetie? 

A Mahuai. or iKOEOijrio CteiiasTBT. Arranged to Facilitate the Experimental 
Demonstration of the Facts and Principles of the Science. By Charlks W. Eliot 
and Frank H. Stobkb, Professors in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Second Bdition, BoTised. New York : lyison, Phinney, Blakeman k Co. 18<iS. 
Mmo, pp. XX. 606, and Appendix xlii, with Index. 

A first rate book. It employs the new notation ; adopts the new theories ; ind 
follows the inductiye method of presenting the subject. It is, of course, open to the 
eriticism that the new notions are by no means established, but its ralue is not de- 
pendent on mere theoretical expression. The facts of the science are giren in elear, 
concise statements, and In suiBoient quantity to merit the title of the book. 

Keyertheless, it is altogether too large for High Schools and Colleges, and is 
adapted, considered as a text-book, only for special students in chemistry. Six hnn- 
hred pages of inorganic chemistry, with organic to follow, is too great a task to be 
attempted by an ordinary student. 

The appendix contains practical, common-sense directions for making and fitting 
up apparatus. 

A smaller manual, containing less of the science (•. «., theory) and nearly as much 
of the art (». e., facts that may be applied), would be an immense gain to the teacher 
of chemistry. Books, professedly inductiye, are prone to deyelop theory by the ex- 
hibition of few facts f so that the student learns little of the art in question. This 
book is a marked contrast, in this regard, to certun others which profess to follow it 
in another department. No teacher of chemistry can do without this, or some other 
of the recent English publications, as Qalloway, Hoffiman, Bosooe. This is as good 
as the best of the smaller books. b. a. v. 

Chasb a Stvabt's Classical Sbbies. I. C^bsab, Be Bello Gallioo, with Notes and 
Lexicon. By Gbo. Stuabt, A.M., Prof, of Latin in Central High Schools, Phila- 
delphia. II. Vibgil'b iBHKiD, with Notes. By Th. Chabb, A.M., Hayerford Col- 
lege. Philadelphia : Eldredge A Brother. 1868. 

T do not know any editions of Cesar or Yirgil which I should prefer to these, 
*for cheapness, portable sise, and eoetp^efeneM of eaoeemtion in all respects. The 
notes giye aU the help needed and no more (a yery essential, but often neglected re- 
*quisite). They are firee fVom that superfluous show of erudition which is fitter to 
*wea>ry and repel than to stimulate. The little scraps of collateral information which 
"they iinostentatiously afford, are well calculated to keep aliye the appredatiye inter- 
•<est«of the student. The mythological, historical, geographical, and metrical i^- 
{>endices are yery yaluable, and much more likely to be referred to, by the class of 
readfn for whom they are intended, than the pages of a yoluminous classical dic- 
itionary, or the yery erudite, but yery unattraetiye, grammar of Andrews A Stoddard. 

We are promised a Sallust and a Horace on the same excellent plan. I hope that 
the spirited publishers, who seem to haye entered eon amore on the work of popular- 
ising %he master pieces of Latin literature, will (in the absence of a good collection 
of Greek prose and yerse, which I should greatly prefer) bestow on us, in course of 
time, a school edition of Homer, as acceptable for Aorwigk and vtngproUmdimg •ekolar' 
•\ip. T. B. B. 
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THE OEGANIZATIGN OF SCHOOLS. 

BY PROF. WM. P. PHELPS. 

It may be well to suggest, before passing to the next step in the 
process of school organization, that written examinations are by 
far the most reliable and satisfactory tests of attainment, and that 
they should be employed in all cases where circumstances will 
permit. This method may be adopted partially or wholly among 
the older classes even of our ungraded country schools with 
much advantage. Written examinations for classification are no 
less valuable than for purposes of promotion or graduation ; and 
we shall expect to see the standard of teaching and of scholar- 
ship advance in the common schools in the exact ratio of the thor- 
ough and judicious application of this vigorous test in these sev- 
eral directions. 

VIII. The standing of each pupil having been accurately deter- 
mined^ the teacher should decide upon the numbet and character of 
his grades, and then proceed to the work of permanent classification, 
acting upon the cardinal principle that the pupils should be grouped 
according to their average capacities and attainments and not to 
their proficiency in any one branch. 

In establishing the grades care should be taken not to make 
them too numerous, lest the number of classes become unduly 
multiplied, and the time and strength of the teacher be too 
greatly taxed. In most country schools these grades need not 
exceed three, or at most four, and under judicious management 
13 
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the former number can be made to prevail perhaps in a majority 
of cases. Of coarse, the studies of all the pupils in each grade 
will be the same. There should be no overlapping of one grade 
upon another. They should be kept distinct, so that a pupil, for 
example, in the A class in arithmetic will be in the same class in 
all the studies pursued by him. Or, in other words, the same 
pupil should not be placed in as many different classes as he has 
studies. If his attainments in grammar enable him to enter the 
C class, while his examination in geography would place him in 
the A, and in arithmetic in the B, let him be so classified that he 
can, for the time being, give less attention to geography and 
more to the studies in which he is deficient. One great object of 
education is to secure a well-balanced mind — to develop the facul- 
ties symmetrically and not in one or two directions merely. We 
should no.t encourage the pursuit of hobbies, A harmonious evo- 
lution of the faculties demands a harmonious arrangement of 
studies and a prosecution of them in a kindred spirit of harmony. 
The fulfillment of this law of culture is best secured by such a 
curriculum and classification as demand a judicious distribution 
of the mental energies through all the leading lines of thought 
open to the human intellect. 

We lay it down as a maxim, then, that the classification of a 
school should be general; that each class should be distinct from 
every other ; and that an ungraded school in this regpect should 
be made to approximate as nearly as possible to one which is 
graded. 

That it will take time, tact, and skill to effect such a classifica- 
tion, is very true. That many dificulties will have to be sur- 
mounted and many prejudices overcome, is equally unquestiona- 
ble. But there is no excellence any where without labor, and 
these difSculties will be much less than those which result firom 
the common method of distributing the pupils among several 
classes. Our common schools can never be rescued from their 
low estate without skill, tact, and patient effort. They can not 
be made efficient instrumentalities for good, until there is a radi- 
cal change for the better in their internal organization and classi- 
fication. 

While there are nearly as many classes as there are pupils 
multiplied by the number of studies in a school, no results that 
are really tangible can be achieved, and the means, time, and 
labor expended upon it are mainly wasted. No teacher should 
bo burdened with more than fifty pupils, and these should be 
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susceptible of division into not exceeding three dasses, while 
two would be better still. 

The eflSciency and economy of teaching hinge primarily upon 
a judicious classification according to the principle of homogeni- 
ety in capacity and attainments of the pupils of each class or 
grade. 

Most, if not all, of the objections which may be made to this 
plan, may be overcome by a skillful and intelligent teacher. If 
there seems at first to be too great a diversity of gifts and attain- 
ments, either in the same pupil or between the different pupils of 
a class, let the tact of the teacher be called into requisition to 
harmonize these diversities and to restore the mental equilibrium, 
while holding fast to the faith that his sound system of classifi- 
cation will itself in due time do much toward working out the 
desired results. 

Undoubtedly both mental and physical capacity as well as 
mere attainments, should have a bearing upon the classification 
of children at school. A child's power of physical endurance 
may be weak, while intellectually he may be equal to the average 
of his class. In such a C£U3e, it would be better to grade him low, 
rather than by overtaxing his energies to endanger health and 
perhaps his life. Great prudence and care are necessary in this 
work of classification, and the teacher will find it expedient to 
look at the possibilities as well as the actualities of each case, in 
order to reach a wise conclusion in the premises. 

IX. The classification of the school having been satisfactorily 
effectedy it devolves upon the teacher to determine the order and dis- 
tribution of studies and other exercises best suited to the condition 
and circumstances of his pupils. 

This subject of the order and distribution of studies, is still in 
a very loose and disjointed state in most of our country schools. 
In this respect, also, many of them are in a truly deplorable con- 
dition. It frequently happens not only that each child is allowed 
to select his own studies, but that he generally chooses those for 
which he is least fitted. Or if the parents, as they often do, 
claim the right to dictate in this matter, the result is no less dis- 
astrous in its consequences upon the condition of the school. 
Indeed, it is this license in the selection of studies, leading to an 
almost endless diversity, that renders the proper classification of 
our schools next to impossible. Here is a child scarcely able to 
read a primer fluently, that insists upon using a third or fourth 
reader. Here is another, ignorant of the first principles of 
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arithmetic, that proposes to study algebra. A third demands to 
be organized into a Latin class ; and a fourth claims the time and 
attention of the teacher as one whole class in chemistry or phys- 
ics. One parent wants his children to study " rethmetie ** only, 
deeming ^^jography*^ of no account. It is a notorious fact that 
hundreds of schools in our country are thus suffering from a con- • 
fusion of tongues, as destructive to their harmonious and efficient 
action as was that which confounded the workers at the tower of 
Babel. The laws of few States define, as distinctly as they should 
do, the studies which it is the office of the common schools to 
carry forward. Indeed, this whole question of a course of study 
for the public schools, seems to be all at sea. It seems to be at 
the mercy of the varying views alike of children, parents, and 
teachers, and between them all our system in many places is 
driven well nigh awreck. 

In the absence of any well defined plan, therefore, in respect 
to this matter, we believe it devolves upon the teach er to deter- 
mine, after a careful examination of his pupils, what studies are 
best suited to their condition and circumstances. Education is 
not a mere system of outward and arbitrary appliances. It is 
rather a series of processes adapted to favor the growth and de- 
velopment of the faculties. The studies and exercises in which 
a child should engage, then, depend upon his mental and moral 
condition as determined by the examination heretofore referred 
to. The teacher is bound to comprehend what this condition is, 
and what is best suited to it. Therefore, let him rule out all 
special branches, and those with high sound i.ig names, whenever 
they are above the capacity of those who claim them, and when- 
ever they are in danger of unduly absorbing his attention or of 
interfering with the legitimate work of the school as well as with 
the rights of a large majority of those for whose equal benefit 
the iuBtitution is established and supported. This is not the 
place to go into a discussion of the subject of a course of study, 
however profitable such might be. But keeping in view the 
great end for which the public school was established, it is safe to 
affirm that the elementary branches and those fundamental processes 
whose Unction it is to develop and shape the mind, must claim 
precedence over those which can be profitably pursued only upon 
the basis of a thorough and exact knowledge of first principles. 

X. Follomng the permanent classification and the selection of 
studies, a suitable time-table or daily programme of exercises should 
be arranged adapted to the circumstances of the school. 
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Without a time for everything, and everything in its time, lit- 
tle can be accomplished in the management of a school. '' Order 
is Heaven's first law." Without system in our mental processes, 
the mind remains in that chaotic state which renders it powerless * 
for good. Withont system in the means by which these mental 
processes are to be regulated and governed, it is easy to see that 
intellectual discipline and power can not be attained. Hence a 
school should ever embody the soul of order in all things. 

In constructing a time-table, the teacher will need to have be- 
fore him all the subjects of study, all the classes he has formed, 
the general exercises he proposes to introduce, and the number 
of hours to be devoted to the daily session. In addition to these, 
he must be prepared to make suitable allowance for recesses and 
other interruptions of the regular school work. A simple 
method of procedure would be, first, to reduce the time of the 
daily session to minutes, and having decided upon the number 
and length of the recesses and other interruptions, to deduct the 
time thus to be occupied from that of the whole session. Next 
let th^ number of class exercises be ascertained, and let the num- 
ber of minutes to be devoted to class work be divided by the 
number of exercises. The quotient will give the average length 
of each recitation. This would give an approximation tp the 
true time-table for each day. But the average duration of the 
recitations will be modified by the following considerations : 

1. Classes belonging to the lower grades will require less time 
and more frequent repetition than those more advanced. 

2. Classes in such studies as grammar and geography should 
be allowed more time than those in reading, written and mental 
arithmetic, etc. 

3. The lessons of the primary classes in reading and spelling, 
if possible, should be duplicated during the two daily sessions. 

4. Some of the recitations of the more advanced classes may 
alternate with each other when necessary ; as, for example, the 
mental arithmetic class may be heard twice a week, and the 
written three times. This plan should be resorted to only when 
there is insufficient time for daily, thorough drills with all the 
classes. Two or three exercises a week of thirty -five minutes 
duration will be much more valuable than five recitations of no 
more than twenty minutes each in the more advanced classes. 
In the German schools it is customary to distribute the different 
school exercises through the hours of the week, instead of the 
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dtj, as in this oountrjr. This plan has many advantages, besides 
being founded in sound philosophy. 

To the foregoing suggestions many others might be added upon 
* the arrangement of a time-table, but space will not permit. We 
must be allowed to urge, however, the importance of a careful 
and systematic apportionment of time among the various duties 
of the school-room as the only means whereby exact justice can 
be meted out to all concerned. 



^ NOTES ON TEACHING NATUEAL SCIENCE. 

NO. m. si>EciFio GttAViTT. {Conctuded,) 

The principle of Archimedes as applied to floating bodies can 
be shown, by experiments corresponding to those already de« 
tailed, to have two forms of expression, viz : 

1. A body always displaces its own weight of the fluid in which 
it floats. Hencdy 

2. A boating body displaces a volume of fluid inversely pro- 
portioned to the density of the fluid. 

It follows from the latter statement, that the specific gravity 
of a liquid may be found by dividing the volume of a given 
weight of water by the volume of an equal weight of the liquid. 
In this, the volume of water is the dividend ; in the previous ex- 
amples, the weight of the water is the divisor. 

In the application of the preceding, we have two forms of hy- 
drometers : (1) of constant volume : (2) of constant weight. 

1. Hydrometers of constant volume, like that of Nicholson, 
have the instrument always sunk to the same level (a mark on 
the stem) by means of weights added to a pan out of the liquid. 

Such an hydrometer can be extemporized by taking a short 
cylinder of wood rounded at each end, ballasting it by means of 
a wire basket attached to the lower end, and affixing, by a stout 
straight wire, a small pan at the upper end. In every folrm of 
hydrometer, enough ballast should be used to bring the centre of 
gravity to such a point that the instrument will float in a verti- 
cal position. Nicholson's hydrometer may be used for finding 
the specific gravity of both solids and liquids. 

As the same volume of fluid is displaced in each instance, then 
the weight of the instrument plus the weight added to bring it 
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to the mark on the upper wire •will equal the weight of the same 
volume of fluid. This consideration enables us to use this hy- 
drometer to obtain the specific gravity of liquids in the same 
manner as with the specific gravity bulb. 

(if) A counterpoise of known weight is required to bring the 
instrument placed in water to the stem mark. If any body b'e 
put on the pan in place of a portion of the counterpoise, the 
weight of the body in air must equal the weight of the counter- 
poise minus the weight of the portion remaining. So if the body 
be transferred to the basket, the weight necessary to be added to 
the pan will equal the loss of weight of the solid in water. Then 
the first quantity divided by the second will give the specific 
gravity of the body. 

This instrument may be used for solids of all densities. When 
light solids are submerged, they must be in some way confined to 
the basket. 

(O) Hydrometers of constant weight can be extemporized with 
very little trouble. Close one end of a quill glass tube of uni- 
form diameter and twelve or fifteen inches long, and ballast it in 
water by dropping shot or mercury into the tube. Having ad- 
justed the load so that it will float, leaving three or four inches 
oat of water, seal the upper end. This is the original form of 
Gray Lussac's volumetre. To imitate the common forjms, pass the 
tube through a large cork rounded at the ends, ballast as before, 
and adjust by raising or depressing the cork. The scale must 
now be determined by carefhl experiment, and marked on the 
tube by scratching the glass with a glazier's diamond or a fine 
file. 

(P) Beaume's scale for heavy liquids is found as follows : De- 
note the volume of the hydrometer submerged in water by x. 
Hark the level on the stem, and call the point zero. Make a 
solution of 15 parts cooking salt and 85 parts water. Place 
the spindle in this, and denote the level of the instrument in the 
brine by the number 16. Now consider the instrument below 
the water line, to be divided into equal parts, corresponding to 
the fifteen parts between the water line and the brine line, and 
call the parts degrees. The volume of the instrument submerged 
in the brine is therefore x — 15®. Therefore if we divide x by 
X — 15°, we shall have the specific gravity of the brine. By other 
methods, brine of the strength assumed has been found to have 
a specific gravity of 1.109. Consequently x-^ (x — 15) = 1.109. 
Hence, x= 152®. In other words, the volume of pure water dis- 
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placed by the inBtrument is equal to 152 sach parts as constitute 
the 15 between pure water and brine containing 15 per centum 
of salt. Therefore if the spindle rests in any other liquid at a 
degree represented by n, its specific gravity will be found by 
dividing the volume of water displaced (152) by the volume of 
the liquid (152 — n), or specific gravity of heavy liquids = 152® 
-f- (152« — n). 

(§) Now the most natural way for finding the specific gravity 
of liquids lighter than water would be to continue the same grad- 
uation above the water mark, and divide 152"* by 152** + n ; but 
by some idiosyncrasy or other, Beaume was led to make an 
entirely new scale for lighter liquids on the following basis : He 
denoted by zero the specific gravity of a liquid containing 10 per 
centum of salt (this is actually 1.073), and represented the water 
line by 10°. From such data a: -s- (x — 10) = 1.073 : x = 146. 
Consequently, by Beaume's scale, specific gravity of lighter 
liquids = 146 -*- (136 + n). Beaume's scales are of very general 
use. in the United States, and are about as good as any, since 
almost all are alike arbitrary. 

(^) Gay Lussac's hydrometer is numbered, in theory at least, 
from the bottom of the tube, and floats about midway at 100® 
in distilled water. Its formula is the simplest of all, being for 
all liquids «p. gr. = 100 -*- n. 

The formulas for other hydrometers are; Sp. gr. = Beck 
(lighter) ,170 h- (170 + n) ; (heavier), 170 -^ (170 — n). Cartier 
(lighter), 134.6 -^ (123.6 + n). Twaddell (heavier), 1 + .005n. 

Almost every important liquid used in commerce has a scale 
peculiar to itself: thus we have salinometers, acetometers, lactome- 
ters, saccharometers, alcohometers, ^^petroleometers", and others. 

Bichter's and Trailers scales are employed in the determination 
of alcoholic liquors ; the first indicates the proportion of abso- 
'lute spirit by weight, and the second by volume. The latter is 
the one adopted by the United States in levying duties on spirits. 

Some hydrometers are made in sets of two or more spindles, 
to avoid an undue length of stem. Others, as Sike's, are provi- 
ded with moveable weights to facilitate adjustment in different 
fluids. All these are constructed on the same principles, and 
vary only in their scales and in the mode of adjustment. Little 
reliance can be placed on the accuracy of the results obtained by 
their means, by reason of the difi^culty of reading the level of the 
liquid on the scale, and also by reason of the carelessness or dis- 
honesty of the makers in adjusting the scales. A printed scale is 
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not likely to fit all instruments equally well. Every instrument 
should be tested to ascertain how much reliance can be placed on 
its ^^ rough and ready '' indications. 

Space will permit only the bare mention of other means of 
finding specific gravity; as, the CTtube, the pump hydrometer, 
Eousseau's Hydrometer, or Fahrenheit's Hydrometer. Of these, 
B.ousseau's is useful when only a very small quantity of the 
liquid is obtainable. The others are curious, but of little practi- 
cal value. 

Few persons have apparatus that will warrant them in attempt- 
ing to calculate the specific gravity of gases. The fact that gases 
differ in this regard may be shown by pouring them up or down 
from one vessel to another, and more satisfactorily by soap bub- 
bles prepared with glycerine and filled with various gases. An 
artificial atmosphere may be made for the heavier gases to float 
in by filling a deep jar with carbonic acid. 

Solids that are soluble in water, as sugar, salt, are weighed in 
oils which do not dissolve them ; the loss of weight noted ; and 
then the necessary computations are made to reduce this loss to 
the usual standard. 

The subject furnishes an admirable exercise in mathematics, 
and one valuable for sharpening the wjts of the pupils. Data of 
weights should be made to furnish results in volume, and vice 
versa. The exercise should be made strictly progressive, and 
should be made »to start from elementary problems of mensura- 
tion of solids. The most difficult problems are those of Chemis- 
try requiring the volume of gaseous product, resulting from re- 
actions of given weights of bodies taken in the solid state. 

S. A. N* 



TEACHEES OF ONE IDEA. 

BY JOHN S. HART, LL.D.* 

There is between the teacher and other operatives one obvious 
difference, arising from the difference in the materials upon which 
their labor is bestowed. That class of laborers whose toil and 
skill are exerted in modifying the forms of matter, succeed gen- 
erally in proportion to the narrowness of the range to which 

* Principal of ihe New Jersey State Normal SciiooL 
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#fteh indiyidxial's attention is confined. It is possible for the 
same person to sow tax, to pull and rot it, to break it, hatehel 
it, spin it, warp it, weave it, dye or bleach it, and finally 
make it into clothes. I say this is possible, for I have seen 
it done, and I dare say many <^ my readers have seen the 
same. Bat how coarse and expensive is snch a prodBict, com- 
pared with that in which every step in the progress of produc- 
tion is made the subject of one individnal's entire and undivided 
attention. 

If we were to go into the fhctories of Lowell, or into any of 
the thousand workshops which are converting Philadelphia into 
a great manit&ctaring centre, we wonld find the mannfactnre of 
an article approaching perfection jnst in proportion to the im* 
perfection (ia one sense) of the individual workmen employed in 
Its production. The man who can make a pin-head bptter and 
cheaper than any one else, must give his attention to making 
pin-heads only. He need not know how to point a pin, or polish 
it, or cut the wire. On the contrary, his skill in that one opera* 
tion increases ordinarily in proportion to his want of skill in 
others. His perfection as a workman is in the direct ratio to his 
imperfection aiS a man. He operates upon matter, and the more 
nearly he can bring his muscles and his volitions to the uniform- 
ity and the precision of a mere machine — the more confined, 
monotonous, and undeviating are his operations — ^the higher is 
the price set upon his work, the better is he fitted for hi« task. 

Not so the inGTtructor of youth. The material operated on here 
is of a nature too subtle to be shaped and fashioned by the undo* 
viating routine of any such mechanical operations. The process 
necessary to sharp^n one intellect may terrify and confound 
another. The nieans which in one instance serve to convince, 
serve in other cases to confuse. The illustration which to one is 
a ray of light, is to another only "darkness visible." Mind is 
not, like matter, fixed and uniform in its operations. The work- 
man who is to operate upon a substance so subtle and so varying, 
must not be a man of one idea — who knows one thing, and 
nothing more. It is not true in mind, as in matter, that perfec- 
tion in the knowledge of one particular point is gained by with- 
drawing the attention from every other point. AH truth and all 
knowledge are afSLliatod. The knowledge of arithmetic is in- 
creased by that of algebra, the knowledge of geogra2hy by that 
of astronomy, the knowledge of one language by knowing an- 
other. As no one thing in nature exists unconnected with other 
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things, so no one item in the rast sum of human knowledge is 
isolated, and no person is likely to be perfeotly acquainted with 
any one subject who confines his attention with microscopic mi- 
nuteness to that subject. To understand thoroughly one subject, 
yon mttst study It not only in itself, but in its relations. To know 
one thing well, you must knowvery many other things. 

Let us return, then, to the point ftrom which we set out, name- 
ly, that one important difRdrence between the teacher and other 
operatives arises from the difference in the objects on which they 
operate. The one operates upon matter, the other upon mind. 
The one attains perfection in his art by a process which in the 
other would produce an ignoramus, a bungler, a narrow-minded, 
conceited charlatan. Hence the necessity, on the part of those 
who would excel in the profession of teaching, of endeavoring 
ocmtinually to enlarge the bounds of their knowledge. Hence 
the error of those who think that to teach any thing well, it is 
necessary to know only that one thing. That young woman who 
undertakes to teach a primary, or even an infant class, has mis- 
taken her calling, if she supposes that because she has to teach 
only the alphabet or the ^^ table-card," she has therefore no need 
to know many other things. There are some things which every 
teacher needs. Every teacher needs aoultivated taste, a disci- 
plined intellect, and that enlargement of views which results only 
from enlarged knowledge. 

We all know how much we are ourselves benefited by associ- 
ating habitually with persons of superior abilities. So it is in a 
^11 higher degree with children. There is something contagious 
in the fire of intellect. The human mind, as. well as the human 
heart, has a wonderM power of assimulation. Every judicious 
parent will say : Let not my child be consigned to the care of an 
ill-informed, dull, spiritless teacher. Let it be his happy lot, if 
possible, to be under one who has some higher ambition than 
merely to go through a certain prescribed routine of duties and 
lessons ; one whose Ikce beatns with intelligence, and whose lips 
drop knowledge; one who can cultivate in him the disposition to 
inquire, by his own readiness and ability to answer childish 
questions; who can lead the inquiries of a child into proper chan- 
nels, and train him to a eoirrect mode of thinking by being him- 
self familiar with the true logical process, by having himself ia 
cultivated understanding. Such a teacher finds a pleasure in his 
task. He finds that he is not only teaching his pupils to read 
and to spell, to write and to cipher, but he is acquiring an ascend-' 
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ancy over them. He is exerting upon them a moral and intel- 
lectual power. He is leaving, upon a material far more precious 
than any coined in the mint, the deep and inerasable impress of 
his own character. 

Let me repeat, then, at the risk of becoming tiresome, what I 
hold to be an important and elementary truth, that the teacher 
should know very many things besides what he is required to 
teach. A good knowledge of history will enable him to invest 
the study of geography with new interest. Acquaintance with 
algebra will give a clearness to his perceptions, and consequently 
to his mode of inculcating the principles, of arithmetic. The 
ability to delineate off-hand with chalk or pencil the forms of 
objects, gives him an unlimited power of illustrating every sub- 
ject, and of clothing even the dullest with interest. Familiarity 
with the principles of rhetoric and with the rules of criticism, 
gives at once elegance and ease to his language, and the means 
of more clearly detecting what is faulty in the language of others. 
A knowledge of Latin or of French, or of any language besides 
his own, throws upon his own language a light of which he be- 
fore had no conception. It produces in his ideas of grammar 
and of language generally, a change somewhat like that which 
the anatomist experiences from the study of comparative anato- 
my. The student of the human frame finds many things that 
he can not comprehend until he extends his inquiries to the other 
tribes of animals : to the monkey, the ox, the reptile, the fish, 
and even to the insect world. So it is with language. We re- 
turn from the study of a foreign language invariably with an 
increased knowledge of our own. We have made one step at 
least from the technicalities of particular rules towards the prin- 
ciples and truths of general grammar. 

But it is not necessary to multiply illustrartions. I have already 
said enough to explain my meaning. Let me say, then, to every 
teacher, as you desire to rise in your profession, as you wish to 
make your task agreeable to yourself or profitable to your pupils, 
do not cease your studies as soon as you gain an appointment, 
but continue to be a learner as long as you continue to be a 
teacher, and especially strive, by all proper means, and at all 
times, to enlarge the bounds of your knowledge. 
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The teacher's knowledge should be wider than his pupils' text- 
books. 
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DEAWING IN PEIMAEY INSTEUCTION. 

BY PROP. W. H. YOUNG. 

The recent commendation in the Monthly of the drawing 
feature in Harper's copy-books, recalled my attention to the 
neglect — unfortunate, I think — of drawing as a branch of pri- 
mary instruction in our common and, especially, our ungraded 
schools. 

It is a leading fault in our school methods that there is in them 
so much of the drag, drive, and drumming. There is too much 
force work. It is hurtful a score of ways. Teachers are wearied, 
fretted, disheartened by it ; pupils are burdened, embarrassed, 
discouraged ; nothing is well taught ; and the cause of education 
is brought to shame. 

Now in drawing, as a primary branch of study, we have some- 
thing just the contrary. Next after objects, children are most 
fond of likenesses of them. The transition from toys to pictures 
is natural, immediate, and rapid. It is nature's easy stairs from 
the real to the unreal, from the concrete to the abstract. 

Why do some lay so much stress upon "real" teaching? 
Because it presents the child's natural way of learning. But 
children must not always deal with objects only — they must take 
note of thoughts as well as things. This is well enough under- 
stood, but the fault is in trying to drag or drive them over the 
gulf that lies between the thing and the thought — the concrete 
and abstract. Now pictures are the stepping stones, or better, 
drawing is a sort of Natural Bridge, formed of the solid rock 
and clad with verdure, leading from objects to abstract ideas, on 
which children may easily, pleasantly, gladly, and healthily, for 
body, mind, and heart, be led from simpler to severer mental 
efforts — from the feebler to more vigorous mental growth. 

How do we come to regard the eye and hand as valuable in- 
struments in child education ? Plainly, because, being nature^s 
chosen instruments for this end, the child learns best and most 
easily by the use of them. It is undoubtedly to encourage the 
use of these that the same nature has given the child a disposition 
to imitate, of which picture-making is simply a lower, while paint- 
ing and sculpture are higher forms. I need not philosophize 
upon the tendency of the human mind to representation. Suffice 
it to say, it seems to be the natural antecedent to creation, — cer- 
tainly man's highest effort and his nearest approach to Deity. 
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The fact, however, is enough for my purpose. Children do de- 
light in imitations, and, hence, are fond of pictures ,* they delight 
still more in creations, and are still fonder of making images, he 
it with the finger, knife, or pencil. 

Can not this hent of the child be made available in his school 
education ? Is it more or less than a feeler or tendril put out by 
the opening intellect to lay hold upon the surrounding world, 
by which to lift itself the further up, stay it in its feeble growth, 
and gather the food it needs for its budding life ? Indeed, can it 
have been meant for any thing else ? And if so, how little of 
sound philosophy, how little of true teaching, how little of good 
sense, in neglecting to lay hold of this thrifty scion of the mind 
and train it to uses, good in themselves, but better still as instru- 
ments of after growth. 

What a help to juvenile education if we could bring to bear 
upon it the zest of play ! — and how unfortunate, in every aspect, 
that the two, play and study, have been not only divorced, but 
made to seem antagonistic I Now, the use of the crayon and pen- 
cil is, or may be, in large part, play to. the child ; and, at the 
same time, so far from being antagonistic, may be made emi- 
nently conducive to study and learning. 

Are not these considerations weighty enough to justify a larger 
attention to drawing as a branch of instruction in the primary as 
well as higher schools ? 

True, it is done in part. It is touched upon in the high school, 
just as slightly as can not be helped, in geometry. It is pretty 
generally applied in graded intermediate schools in the study of 
geography. It is also found in the graded primary schools of a 
few of the larger towns and cities in connection with primary 
reading. And this iS' about all. No, not all, for itas commonly 
forbidden, with penalties. 

Now the fact is, drawing ought to be made a prominent part of 
primary education. It is the proper preparation for, basis and 
accompaniment of the very first alphabet, reading and spelling 
lessons. That book-maker who first adopts this idea and works 
it out skillfully in his primary readers, will have a run some- 
thing like the Guyot or Eitter principle in Geography. It is 
also the proper preparation for, basis and accompaniment of 
writing. The Harpers are the first, so far as I know, to incorpo- 
rate this principle into a copy-book. It will win. Progressive 
writing books with accompanying drawing-lessons * adapted to 
every copy, is a capital idea. Every teacher of children, at 
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least, should see these books. The drawing copies, of themselves, 
comprising every conceivable object, familiar to children, from a 
line to a landscape, are just the thing for the blackboard and ob- 
ject teaching. 

I began to speak of drawing in prima.rj instruction, and per- 
haps should not go farther at this time. I would say, however, 
that the utility and attractiveness pf drawing as a means of cul- 
ture by no means stop with the lower schools. It is in the de- 
partment of Natural History, especially, that it charms, aids, and 
profits most. 

In another paper I may offer some suggestions on the feasibil- 
ity, means, and method of introducing drawing into ungraded 
schools. 



DIPFEEENT METHODS OF MAP-DEAWING. 

There has been for many years a vague impression that map- 
drawing has, or ought to have, some connection with the study 
of geography. From this conviction has grown a usage, more or 
less general, that pupils must draw maps, No specific plan is 
suggested for the exercise, nor is any definite purpose kept in . 
view. 

The scholar may make an outline map or a full map, may 
make it on paper, on his slate, or at the board, may trace it be- 
fore the window, or measure its distances with the rule, may pre- 
serve enough of its shape to enable its near relations to recognize 
it, or may shockingly distort its proportions, — in brief, may make 
it as best he can, of what country he pleases, with reference to 
what end he pleases, having regard to some other possible truth 
in geography, or the universe or not, as may suit his fancy, only 
the map must be made. The teacher must see the picture. 

In our enumeration of methods, this may be regarded as zero, 
or the absence of both method and purpose. 

But within a few years, several different methods for conduct- 
ing this exercise have been introduced to the public, and prac- 
ticed in some schools. 

The first may be denominated the method by squares or rect- 
angles. In view of the shape of the state or country to be drawn, 
a figure most resembling the desired map, and bounded by right 
lines, is drawn, and the map drawn within, upon, and without it, 
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making such deviations from the right lines as the shape of the 
map may require. 

By the second method, czrcto, successive circles, concentric cir- 
cles, and fragments of circles, serve as guides to map-drawing in 
the same manner as the squares before mentioned. 

By the third method, the interesting family of triangles^ with 
occasionally the aid of some of their near relatives, is made to 
serve the same office as squares, rectangles, and circles in the 
first and second methods. 

By the fourth method, a measure of length, or specific distance, 
is assumed for the special map to be drawn, and this measure is 
repeated, subtracted, added, and divided, as the exigencies of the 
case may require. The aid, also, of figures, known and unknown 
to geometry, is occasionally invoked as auxiliary to this theory 
of map-drawing. 

Last in order, we name the method by parallels and meridians, 
the one adopted in this Manual, and for which are claimed the 
following 

ADVANTAGES. 

First, that with very little of simple preparatory instruction, 
any pupil can draw the shape of any country or state with paral- 
lels and meridians for guides, as well as by the ingenious figures 
suggested in the first four methods. Parallels and meridians, at 
least for all maps of small countries, are but rectangles repeated. 
If rectangles are good guides to a draughtsman any where, why 
may not several be better than one? And, taking the shape of 
the states and countries of the world together, has any body 
ascertained that circles and triangles will fit, on first trial, more 
outlines than rectangles ? 

Second, that a uniform measure for all states and countries, for 
all the exercises of map-drawing, is better than an assumed and 
changeable one for each. Parallels furnish exactly this measure 
for one direction, and meridians a close approximation to it in 
another. 

In map -drawing exercises, we need often to place on the board 
contiguous states and countries side by side. Individual states, 
drawn by all sorts of unlike, ingenious devices, and with no com- 
mon measure, can only be placed side by side with much delay 
and confusion. Parallels and meridians may simply he extended, 
and all will bo in proportion. 

Third, that if any, or all other methods, would enable the 
pupil to draw the shape of countries with more facility, an im- 
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portant element would still be wanting — namely, the absolute and 
comparative size of countries. Some known scale must be adopted, 
or we should be utterly ignorant of the extent of territory em- 
braced in any map before us. Shape is one point in a good map, 
as it is in a farm or building. Size is another point, at least 
equally important. Latitude and longitude furnish this ready 
index to the extent ^of territory before us for inspection. 

Fourth^ that geographical information of all sorts is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, that is not associated with latitude. We wish, 
as we observe the shape and extent of a country, some index to 
its climate and vegetable productions, and by inference there- 
from, to its capacity for sustaining a dense population. We wish, 
also, some key to its relations to the great system of physical 
forces by which the globe is encircled. 

Distance from the equator^ therefore, being an essential part of 
the geography of a country, will always be indicated by parallels 
of latitude on any good map. 

We expect, then, that any true map before us, will reveal three 
important facts at a glance — namely, shape of a country, extent of 
its territory, as indicated by some scale, and distance from the 
equator, as indicated by latitude. G-ood map-drawing in schools, 
will keep the same points in view. 

But will not pupils /orj'e^ the latitude and longitude of places 
learned, especially the points of intersection with all sorts of 
lines — land lines, river lines, and coast lines ? Probably they 
will, as what good things will they not forget? Besides, what 
shall be said of those methods of map-drawing where the lines 
and figures for construction for one country have little or nothing 
in common with those of another, — where the machinery, pre- 
paratory to the making of each separate map, must be substan- 
tially a new creation I There may be some danger of forgetful- 
ness here, also. 

We must, therefore, commend to all teachers, desiring to avoid 
the hazards of forgetfulness in methods of map-drawing, the 
usages of some schools, the absence of all method, referred to in 
the first of this article. As, in such cases, nothing whatever is 
learned, and nothing whatever proposed to be learned, there can, by 
no possibility, be any thing forgotten. — From Cowdery's Manual 
of Map-Drawing. 

U 
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COMPOSITION WEITING. 

BY MART V. LEE.* 

I remember with what delight oar class was fairly introduced 
to the snbject of Composition Writing, and now that my school 
going is over, I wonder at the horror generated in some modern 
pupils by the very word Composition. I sincerely pity both the 
children inflicted and the teacher who inflicts. 

I would gladly photograph our happy thrills, and the masterly 
skill and tact of our instructress, who used to stand before our 
mixed country school, and, slowly drawing from her desk, a well- 
worn volume, " A Book of Nature," would say : " We will omit 
writing our copies to-day, and I will read something you will 
like to hear." Then, when every desk was cleared and every 
child in position, such strange wonderful worlds would be shown 
us! 

Sometimes we went with the author and reader to a North 
Land, and became acquainted with the funny little people in fur 
garments, who in the short summers hastened to lay up stores of 
skins, flesh, and blubber, that were to warm and feed them during 
the long winters, when the only light came from the stars and 
moon, that in their silver way tried to make up for the golden 
rays of the sun. We learned to love the deer and dogs that were 
a wealth we could well appreciate. The teacher would lead us 
to recall Northern Lights we had seen, and then read of those 
grander fires that are marshaled in those cold skies. 

Again, We would live on the burning desert ; strike tent with 
the Arab ; see the quick-scented camel snuff water from afar ; 
feel a thrill of gratitude and wonder that even this sandy sea had 
been furnished with its living " ship " ; bow before the deadly 
Mast of the Simoon; and rejoice to have our horizon's circle 
broken by dim outlines of palm trees that rose from some glad 
oasis. , 

Sometimes leaving man and his ways, we went to Nature's 
lesser life. From the bee we learned industry and wisdom. Dia- 
grams on the blackboard showed how strength, material, and 
space are beautifully economized in the comb. When we recalled 
the £stct that young bees have just as much skill as the old, we 
understood God's great gift, instinct, to his lower creatures. 

* Teacher in the Minnesota State Normal SchooL 
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Almost fearfal was the moral lesson we drew from the fat^ of the 
poor drones, whose " room was worth more than their company " 
because they did not work. 

As the teacher read paragraph after paragraph, we were made 
to give additional facts. When the reading was over, we aU took 
our slates and began to reproduce what wo had heard. 

As we wrote, the teacher passed among us, .pointing out our 
mistakes, encouraging us to complete statements, and showing us 
how our matter could* be better arranged. The older pupils 
would have full slates and the younger a few sentences. As a 
conclusion, some members of each class were called upon to read 
their exercises. We all went at this work gladly, because we had 
ideas we longed to express. Each was anxious to remember as 
much as possible, so attention was thoroughly disciplined while 
th^ reading was going on. 

But sometimes the ideas for our descriptions came to us from 
real things, not through the agency of words. We w^re so fortu- 
nate as to have a school house in the midst of a seven acre lot. 
To us belonged rocks, trees, shady nooks, moss -carpeted, sunny 
southern slopes, and a brook. In early spring, the wild flowers 
came to us. The knowing ones soon found the favorite haunts 
of violets, spring beauties, anemones, and the lovely liver leaf. 
The dandelions had such a free and easy way with them that they 
were found without search. Of course, the teacher's hand be- 
came a kind of bank in which we deposited our treasures which 
yielded a splendid interest as they smiled down upon us during 
our study hours from all sorts of vases. 

As we grew up into the love of flowers, it was easy for our 
teacher to lead us to tell her on paper how we came to And the 
first spring beauty, and in what places the anemones love to 
grow. With the sights of three or four springs for our teachers, 
we thought it a pity if we did not know all about it. So with the 
memory of all sorts of woody sounds and smells, we went to our 
tasks. The long words were easiest to spell ; for, as a preparation 
for this very exercise, the teacher used frequently to send us out 
among the trees and flowers to make lists of words for our next 
spelling lesson. We would hunt up the orthography in the dic- 
tionary which we were early taught to use. Thus in our minds 
was the raw material, and the work of manufacturing it into some 
pleasing form was never thought drudgery. 

Over the desk was a crayon sketch of a pretty girl. The 
younger children would be questioned about the diffef ent features 
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and what they expressed. By a kind of orderly summing up, 
they would be prepared to tell on paper about the "Little 
Girl." 

I remember what a "new birth" our little geographies re- 
ceived — ^geographies so worn, looked through and ^^gone through" 
so many times, that we thought not one bit of sweet juice could 
be squeezed out by ever so hard pressing. And yet this teacher, 
during one of the first recitations we gave her in this study, made 
a picture which we had seen a thousand times, and which had 
been dumb to our dull ears, glow with beauty and speak a strange 
fascinating language. Then I knew I was being led along a pleas- 
ant road, I did not know how, but since, recalling the pleasure, 
I have been able to see what motive poWer impelled us. A few 
brisk questions led us to name all the objects in the picture, and 
then their relations to each other. Then we observed their prop- 
erties, and in our minds thought out the real scene of which we 
had the representation. By brisk, vivid word-painting, the 
teacher would add any bits of coloring or form necessary to make 
a complete whole. As we were brought into sympathy with the 
work, we werfi able to help it on. 

The picture was a Brazilian forest. I can see it now. There 
were only a few trees, vines, and birds ; but that teacher made it 
expand under our eyes, till acres of luxuriant foliage opened be- 
fore us, gorgeous birds flitted about, tropical blossoms swayed 
from clinging vines, their brilliancy unrivaled, but nearly equaled 
by those winged flowers, the butterflies. The Victoria Eegia 
floated in royal state on the surface of some slow stream, her 
great white petals and golden center compelling us to crown her 
" Queen of Water Lilies.'* Wo listened to hear the hum of the 
insect world, and grew almost nervous fearing we should hear 
the dreaded hiss or feel the cold slime of some horrible reptile. 
We imagined we were genuine travelers — and what traveler is 
not willing to take admiring listeners on word journeys? We 
were delighted to do so, when, as a review, the teacher asked us 
to tell her all we had talked about. 

In this way our old geographies became illuminated volumes. 
Thus writing was pleasant to us little fellows, because the idea of 
composition was charmingly developed without any special effort 
being made to apply the term, which, in too many cases, is the 
synonym of all that is unpleasant. 
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THE CLASS BOOM. 

INTEREST— LESSON II. 

I always require my pupils to perform some labor at their 
seats, and I always examine what they have done, and, at times, 
require them to show what they have learned from my instruc- 
tions ; but this is very different from ordering them to study a 
certain subject, and, on the morrow, hearing them recite it. The 
thirty examples, referred to in a former article, were not a lesson — 
they were not something to be learned, but something to be done. 
As the pupil does not learn them, he can not be said to recite 
them. We assigned examples from percentage, because that sub- 
ject immediately precedes interest, and the pupil has not yet 
learned to work examples in interest. 

Having called the class we will first ascertain whether the 
examples have been worked. Pupils should be taught to place 
their examples neatly and c6mpactly on the slate, with sufficient 
data to enable them to reproduce the original question without 
other help. Analytical solutions are preferred, but are not 
forced upon the pupil. At the right period analysis will be easy 
and natural to him. We do not think, with Mrs. Pipchin, that 
the human mind must be forced open like an oyster. 

The solutions least approved are those which we may call tech- 
nicaL They abound in such phrases as, "Add them together, 
and you have," " Subtract, and it leaves," " Multiply by 6, be- 
cause there are 6 years, and it gives me," etc. I am unable to 
listen with patience to such stuff. Technicalities are tolerable 
only when necessary. We pass rapidly over this part of the les- 
son, or dwell carefully upon it according to circumstances. Oral 
instruction upon new topics, as in this case, is considered to take 
precedence. As we are careful not to present too many new 
things at a time, we usually have plenty of time to analyze our 
exercises, and to work examples in class. 

We are careful to bestow pr&ise and encouragement upon those 
who deserve them, but we are not afraid to censure those who 
need it. Whenever idleness and apatby show their ugly heads, 
they are severely rebuked. While practicing this system, we 
have but little trouble with government. The school thus taught, 
will almost govern itself. 

Having disposed of the preliminaries, the questioning again 
begins : 
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At 6 per cent., whait is the interest of one dollar for a year? 
$2? $3? $5? 910? 920? $100? . 

If 6 per cent, of the principal be the interest for 1 year, what 

per cent, will be the interest for 2 years ? For 3 years ? For 4 

years ? 
What per cent, of the principal would J year's interest be ? 

What is 6 months' interest of 91 at 6 per cent. ? What per cent. 

of 91 is 3 cents ? What would be the interest of 9a for 6 months? 

AuB. 3 per cent, of ia. 

If 1 year's interest be 6 per cent., what will be J year's inter- 
est ? Ans. 2 per cent. One- third of a year is how many months? 
What is 4 months' interest of 91 ? 93 ? 96 ? 925 ? 940 ? How do 
you know ? 

Now, if two per cent, of any principal is the interest for 4 
months, what is the interest for 2 months ? What is the interest 
of any sum for 2 months at 6 per ceut. per annum ? One per 
cent of that stmt. 

How can we obtain one per cent, of any number ? By 
dividing by 100. How shall we do this ? By cutting off two more 
decimal places, 

* Willy take the board. What is the interest of 9868 for 2 
months at 6 per cent. ?• 

Class, read what he has written. Eight dollars and sixty- 
eight cents. What part of the example have you written ? The 
answer. Could you have done any thing less than that ? 

Why is your work contrary to direction ? Because I can not 
read the example from what I have set down. Can you write it ac- 
cording to our directions ? I will try. 

Writes : Int. 9868 2 months at 6 per cent. 

98.68 = Interest 2 months at 6 per cent. 

Correct. Bead it. What is the interest of 9868 /or 2 months at 
6 per cent, f 98.68 is the interest for 2 months at 6 per cent. 

Who will give the analysis — tell the reason why 98.68 is the 

dnswer ? 
Mary. The interest of 9868 /or 1 year would he 6 per cent, of that 

sum ; for i of a year it is ^ of Q per cent., or 1 per cent, of that sum, 

which is 98.68. 

« 

Having the interest for 2 months, how can we get it for 4 
months? 6 months? 8 months? 10 months? lyear? 1 year 
2 months? 1 year 4 months? 1 year 6 months? 1 year 8 months? 
1 year 10 months ? 2 years? 

Sara, take the board ; Class work on slates. What is the in- 
terest of 91868.45 for 1 year 2 months, at 6 per cent. ? 
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Sara writes : Interest 91868.45 1 year 2 ihonths at 6 per cent. 

J(18.6845 = 2 months' interest at 6 per cent. 

7_ 

S130.7915 z= 14 months' interest at 6 per cent. 
How many have it in the same form ? Sara, read. 
What would be 3 months' interest of $40 ? James : 60 cents. 
Why ? Because 2 montJis* interest is 40 cents, and 1 month's is half 
as much, which is 20 cents. 

For exercises work thirty examples. Excused. The exam- 
ples are all at 6 per cent., and for years and months without days. 
Marion,. 0. w. w. 

POSSESSIVE CASE.— No. III. 

BY W. D. HSNKLE, SALSH, OHIO. 

Oliver B. Peirce, in his " First Lessons in Grammar," p. 78, 
writes " Mr. Fox's [property] ", and appends the remark, " Ee- 
memher that such a name, followed immediately by an unaccented 
syllable, has only the apostrophe ; as, Mr. Fox* im^^rwdence." It 
is not certain what Mr. Peirce means by " such a name ", for on ^ 
the same page he writes " Felix' [property]." Whatever he 
means, we are able to confute his assertion by the following ex- 
amples : 

"Mr. Fox's 8SLgadij"—Genf8 Mag., voL 2, p. 333. 

" Fox's Promctheua" — Gents Mag., vol 6, p. 105. 

"Fox's ^litreme reverence for Dryden." — Ibid., vol 6, p. 676. 

"Mr. Fox's colZcction." — Macaulaifs Hist of Eng., vol 1, p. 223. 

"Mr. Fox's historical work." — Ih%d^ p. 444. 

"Mr. Fox's qpmion." — Phillips's Ourran.p. 461. • 

" The Fox's concealed intentions." — Smarfs Hortzce, vol 2, p. 421. 

" Mr. Fox's East /«dia Bill"— Jfacowtoy'* Essays, vol. 6, p. 107. 

If Mr. Peirce meant monosyllables ending in x, we have the 
following additional examples : 

"Dix's Unholy Alliance." — Harper's Mag., voL 1, p. 5. 
" Mr. Wix's eomplaintJ^^^Gfents Mag,, vol 14, p. 141. 
"Le Keux's memorials of Cambridge." — Ibid*, p. 141, 

If a? is not pronounced in Keux, this example is inadmissible. 
If Mr. Peirce meant only words ending in ox, all these last ex- 
amples are inadmissible, but we might include 

" Madox's excwrsions." — Gentleman's Mag., vol. 2, p. 661. 

Mr. S. W. Whitney, who has been writing a series of excellent 
grammatical notes for the American Educational Monthly, said in 
the October Monthly for 1867, after having written two pages of 
directions as to the writing of the possessive case, " From the 
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above class we unhesitatingly except, and write without an addi- 
tional s in the possessive, all names ending m r5, as Ayres\ Beers', 
Manners^ Waters\ Withers'.'^ He says he does this " on the 
score of euphony, sustained as it is by usage." He quotes from 
G. P. Marsh, "Lord Werners' Froissart ", and from C. Knight, 
"Dr. Chalmers' knowledge." Now I see neither the euphony 
nor the prevailing usage. He does not cite the work of Marsh's 
in which ^^ Berners' " is found. My notes show that it is on p. 
651 of Marsh's " Lectures on the English Language " ; but these 
notes also show the following : 

" Lord Berners's Froissart" — Marsh's English Language and Us Litera- 
ture, pi^ 336, 337, 498, 601. 

*' liord Berners's Translation." — Ihid, pp. 7, 495. 

" Lord Berners's translation." — Ibid., pp. 497, 637. 

"Lord Berners's orthography." — Ibid., p. 601. 

" Chalmers's Apology.' —CVoifc' a English Literature and Language, vol 
1, p. 13. 

** Chalmers's Life of Ruddiman." — J&tU, pp. 84, 84. 

" Chalmers's collection." — Ibid,, p. 34. 

*' Mrs. Clavers's Western Clearings." — Diet, of Americanisms, pp. 34, 97, 
212, 214, 287, 288, 322, 333, 362, 370, 387. 

" Mrs. Clavers's Forest Life."--J6id., 78, 86, 94, 202, 205, 236, 241, 271, 283, 
308, 332, 343, 346, 353, ^85. 

" Chambers's Encyclopsedia." — Harper, voL 23, pp. iv, 262 ; Atlantic, vol 8, 
pp. iv, 126. 

" Rivers's Moral Philosophy." — Harper, vol. 19, p. 4. 

" Saunders's Festival of Song." — Ibid., vol. 32, p. iv. 

" Chambers's Edinburgh Papers." — Atlantic, vol. 7, p. iii. 

" Chambers's pamphlet" — Ibid., p. 125. 

"Rogers's Introduction to Burke's Works." — Buckle's Hist of Civilization 
in England, vol. 1, pp. 321, 336. 

" Chahuers's Biog. Did"— Ibid., 305, 513. 

It should, however, be stated, that in the second volume, Chal- 
mers' is found very frequently, as well as Chambers'. There are 
in the first volume more than two hundred examples of the posses- 
sives of nouns ending in the sound of s or z, comprising about 
fifty different nouns; in the second volume there are only about 
a dozen different nouns so used. Since we have Adams's, Jones's, 
etc., in the first volume, and Adams', Jones', etc., in the second, I 
conclude that either the author or American proof-reader did not 
exhibit the same care in the second volume as in the first. 

" Olbers's hypothesis."— ^n. of ScL of Disc, 1855, p. 376. 

My notes show numerous other examples of Chalmers's, Cham- 
bers's, Eogers's, Eivers's, and Olbers's, as well as of Nares's, 
Peters's, Powers's, Eodgers's, Akers's, etc. 

Other equally baseless whims in reference to the mode of wri- 
ting certain possessives, will be refuted in future articles. 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 

In the absence of county supervision — one of the great needs of, our 
school system — there is an urgent necessity of employing every available 
agency for the improvement of the schools in our townships. Among these 
agencies are acting managers of schools, school visitors, township school ex- 
aminations and reviews, and teachers' meetings and institutes. The first of 
these agencies is provided for by the school law, and aU are consistent with its 
provisions. 

There are very few townships in the State in which an experienced teacher, 
or other active friend of education, may not be appointed to visit and examine 
the schools. If the time thus spent should not exceed one day to each school, 
the influence exerted would be potent and salutary, as experience clearly shows. 
A letter before us is to the point. The writer, an intelligent lady, states that 
the board of education of the township in which she is teaching, has appointed 
a teacher an examiner of all the schools of the township. He conducts the 
examinations on Saturday, and the several teachers attend as many of them as 
possible, thus receiving important suggestions and gaining much other valua- 
ble information. At these examinations the attendance and punctuality of 
pupils receives attention. The plan works well Teachers, parents, and pupils 
are intetested, and progress secured. 

We have known great good to result from public examinations, or reviews, 
held under the auspices of the board. The plan is simple. The board ap- 
points a day, and classes in Reading, spelling, writing, or any otiier branch in 
which improvement is most desired, are brought together from the several 
schools. The exercises are conducted by some person appointed for the pur- 
pose, or the teachers are permitted to exhibit the results of their instruction 
and the methods employed. This must, of course, be done without fostering a 
spirit of jealous rivalry. 

But we desire to call special attention to the last agency above referred to, ' 
namely, the organization of teachers' meetings and institutes. This agency 
touches the source of school improvement — th^ teacher. Whatever tends to 
increase the qualifications of the teacher is of the first importance in school 
progress. In some of the States, the law supplements the county institute by 
the township or district institute. The teachers meet at stated times for the 
discussion of plans and methods, and other persons competent to render pro- 
fessional assistance are invited to be present It is evident that such meetings 
must be very beneficial. We are pleased to see that this subject is receiving 
attention in. Ohio. In several townships regular teachers' associations have 
been organized, and successful meetings are held. The association in Syca- 
more township, Hamilton county, has held several large semi-monthly meet- 
ings. The one in Franklin township, Clermont county, meets on the first Sat- 
urday of each month. 
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We earnestly commend these several agencies to township boards of educa- 
tion) with the hope that some one of them may be deemed worthy of trial. Let 
the work of school improvement be vigorously carried forward. There is great 
need of it 



REGULATIONS TO PREVENT IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE AND 

TARDINESS. 

[The following is the material portion of a report recently adopted by the Board of 
Bdaoation of Salem, 0., and addressed to the parents and guardians of the pnpils 
attending the pnblie schools : ] 

It is well known tiiat many pupils are kept from school by their parents, or 
are allowed to remain at home, when there is no legitimate excuse. It is ex- 
ceedingly rare that latere is a legitimate excuse for tardiness ^ for every ninety- 
nine eases in a hundred, might be avoided by anticipation and the control of 
Circumstaneea 

THE EVILS OF IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

1. Irregular attendance has a general deleterious influence on the schools. 

2. It delays classes and necessitates a considerable amount of extra labor 
on the part of the teachers. 

THE EVILS OP TARDINESS. 

1. Disregard of punctuality tends to a dissolute habit of mind) and dimin- 
ishes a pupil's chance of success in life. 

2. Tardy pupils fall behind their classes. 

3. Tardy pupils often lose the most valuable lessons of the day, by failing 
to hear the morning and afternoon explanations of teachers. 

4. Tardy pupils do great injustice to prompt pupils by taking a portion of 
the time of the teacher to hear their excuses. 

5. Tardy pupils set an example which is damaging in its tendency upon the 
haUts of all prompt pupils. 

6. Tardy pupils wrong all parties by failing to hear all daily duties ex- 
plained, and thereby failing to move along in sympathy with the school 

To assist the teachers in securing a better attendance in our schools and 
diminishing tardiness, we have adopted the following 

regulations: 

1. Every pupil in the Salem Public Schools who shall be absent s^ half 
days in any four consecutive weeks, without an excuse from his parent, or 
guardian, given either in person, or by written note, satisfying the teacher that 
the absences were caused by his own sickness, or by sickness or death in the 
family, or to avoid a serious and imprudent exposure of health, shall forfeit his 
seat in the school ; and the teacher shall forthwith notify the parent or guardian, 
and in special cases the superintendent, that the pupil is suspended. If in 
consequence of the failure of the parent or guardian to render the excuse in 
time, a teacher suspends a pupil whose absences are excusable, he shall restore 
the pupil on receiving the necessary explanation from the parent or guardian. 
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In all other cases applications for restoration must be made to the snperintend- 
ent, at his office, on Monday forenoons. The superintendent shall make no 
restoration nntil the parent or gnardian has given satisfactory assnrance that 
the pupil will be regular in his attendance in the future. All restorations made 
by the superintendent shall take effect on the first Monday of the next calendar 
month, unless in special cases, which are left to his discretion. 

In the application of the foregoing rule, two dismissals for any cause what- 
ever other than the sickness of the pupil, shall be regarded as one absence. 

2. The school-rooms and school-yards will be open for the admission of 

pupils, at the first ringu^ of the bell in the forenoon, 15 minutes after 8 o'clock, 

by railroad time, and pupils shall proceed promptly to tiieir seats at the first 

tap of the second ringing of the bell, at 20 minutes before 9 o'clock. The 

doors will be closed to the admission of pupils at 15 minutes before 9 o'clock. 

The corresponding time in the afternoon will be 15 minutes, 30 minutes, and 

35 minutes after 1 o'clock. 

By Order of the Board of Education. 
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POWER OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO CHECK ABSENTEEISM AND 

TARDINESS. 

The belief is somewhat prevalent that boards of education have no legal 
authority to enact and enforce rules designed to secure punctuality and regu- 
larity of attendance, and, especially, when such rules involve the suspension of 
the pupil for non-compliance with their requirements. We find in the " Offi- 
cial Department " of the Illinois Teacher a judicial opinion on this question, 
which, we are sure, will interest our readers, since the law of Illinois is similar 
to that of Ohio. It was given by Hon. James Steele, Judge of the 2'rth Judi- 
cial Circuit of Illinois, in the trial of a case involving the right of a school 
board to make the following rule : 

" Any pupil who shall be absent or tardy, shall be required (the next time he or she 
comes to school from home after such absence or tardiness) to present to the teacher 
a written excuse or statement from his or her parent or guardian, showing, to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, that such absence or tardiness was caused or occurred 
with the knowledge or consent of the parent or guardian, and also showing the length 
of time such pupil was so detained, or permitted to be absent, by the parent or 
guardian." 

Under this rule a pupil was suspended for refusing to bring a written excuse 
for tardiness, and the &ther who had caused the rule to be violated, brought 
action against the school authorities. ^ 

The following are Judge Steele's instructions to the jury : 

If 

1. The directors of a school-district are authorized by law to adopt and enforce all 
necessary rules and regulations for the management and government of the school 
or schools within their district, and to suspend or expel pupils from such schools for 
disobedient conduct ; and while it is true that the law secures to every child, of 
proper a^e, the right to attend and receive instruction at our public schools, yet that 
right must be so exereised, by each particular child, as not to interfere with the full 
enjoyment of the same right by every other child. No child can be said to have an 
exclusive right to attend our public schools, but all children, of proper age, have a 
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oommon right to attend them, snbjeot, however, to such necessary rules and reg- 
ulations as th^ directors of each school may see fit to make ; and if the parents of 
any particnlar child see fit to make rules and regulations for such child which shall 
conflict with the necessary rules and regulations made by the directors for the govern- 
ment of the school where such child has a right to attend, then the necessary rules 
and regulations, so made by the directors, must govern ; and if such child, while in 
attendance upon school, persists in obeying the conflicting rules so made by its pa- 
rents, and thereby disobeying the rules so made by the directors, the latter have the 
right either to suspend or expel such child from the school. 

2. It is true that parents have a paramount right to control their children, and to 
make such rules for their government as they may deem necessary ; but if parents 
desire their children to enjoy the benefits of our public schools, they should not make 
such rules for the government of their children as will compel the children to diso- 
bey the necessary rules and regulations made by the directors of the school where 
such children have the right to attend.* 

3. If a rule made by a board of directors is a reasonable one, and is calculated to 
improve the schools, and secure punctuality and promptness in the attendance of the 
pupils, then the directors are exercising their lawful powers in making such a rule, 
and they have the right to compel obedience to such rule, by all pupils attending the 
schools in their district, and to suspend or expel any pupil who may refuse to obey 
such rules, provided such suspension may, in their judgment, be necessary for the 
welfare of tne schools under their control. 

4. If a board of directors, in the lawful exercise of powers conferred by law, expel 
a pupil from their school, and the scholar so expelled refuses to leave the school-room, 
and persists in defying and disregarding the just and legal authority of the board, 
such pupil may be ejected, by force, from the school ; and it makes no difference 
whether this defiance and disregard of the authority of the board arise from the 
pupil's own willfulness and stubbornness, or from orders or commands given to such 
pupil by his or her parents. 

5. In determining whether the rule in question in this ease is a reasonable and 
proper one or not, the jury are to take into consideration all the evidence ; and they 
are instructed that, in matters of this nature, the evidence both of experienced teach- 
ers and experienced school- directors is competent to be considered by the jury. 

6. Before the jury can find for the plaintiff, they must find, by a preponderance of 
evidence, that either the said plaintiff was not tardy in her attendance upon the 
school, or that the said rule concerning tardiness was unnecessary ; and in weighing 
the evidence, the jury should take into consideration the age and character of the 
witnesses, their comparative means of knowing what they testify about, and their 
interest in the case. 

7. And finally, if the jury believe, from all the evidence in the case, that the de- 
fendants * * • « * then the jury should find for the defendants ; provided 
they believe, from all the evidence, that said rule was reasonable and proper for the 
management of said school ; and the jury are instructed that the fact that the parents 
of said Drusie were either ignorant of the existence of such rule, or refused to fur- 
nish her with a written statement or excuse required by such rule, can furnish no 
excuse to said Drusie for disobeying or disregarding' it ; for, if she knew of the rule, 
it was her duty to inform her parents of it, and it was then the duty of the parents 
to enable the child to comply with the rule, by furnishing for her the excuse or state- 
ment required of them. 



Heating and Ventilation. — ^E. A. Gastman, Supt. Public SchooTs, Decatur, 
HI, writes : *' We have two houses in this city supplied with Buttan's furnaces 
and ventilators, commended by Mr. Kissell in your March number. They have 
given complete satisfaction. During the past winter our school-rooms have 
been comfortably warmed in the coldest days, and it has not been necessary to 
lower a window to secure good ventilation. The usual complaints of pupils 
about cold feet have not been heard, and the teachers agree in pronouncing 
the rooms the pleasantest tbey ever taught in. I believe the cost of fuel is less 
than with common stoves." 
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The large number and excellent character of the contributions received for 
this number justify a considerable reduction in the amount of space usually 
appropriated to this department. We have not only omitted editorials, but we 
hate also postponed several valuable contributions until next month. Among 
these are articles by Prof Henry N. Day, New Haven, Ct., Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 
New York, W. D. Henkle, Salem, and T.C. Mendenhall, Columbus. We hope 
to receive several other contributions at an early day. 



THE TRUE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The leading educational inquiry of the day is, " What is the true course of 
study?" The subject is discussed in nearly every educational meeting held, 
and books, pamphlets, and papers treating of some phase of the question, 
follow each other in quick succession. For years the inquiry was confined 
almost exclusively to collegiate studies ; then it touched the other extreme^ — 
primary instruction ; and more recently the inquiry has extended to interme- 
diate studies. Indeed, the inquiry seems to be pressed along the whole line of 
school studies, and at every point a change — a forward movement — ^is de- 
manded. 

We are pleased to notice that the drift of the discussion is in the direction of 
a wiser adjustment of the several studies rather than toward the exclusion of 
a part and the narrowing of the course. The advocates of the exclusive study 
of the three "R's" in elementary schools, and the exclusive pursuit of classi- 
cal or scientific courses in higher institutions, are alike decreasing in number. 
It is more and more widely believed that a truer order of studies and a better 
division of time present the true solution of the problem. What is needed is 
the proper union of all important branches of school study in a complete and 
philosophic course of training. 

We were led to these thoughts by the re-perusal of Gen. Garfield's address 
on "College Education," delivered last year at the Hiram Eclectic Institute. 
Starting from the same premises as Herbert Spencer in his essay on " What 
knowledge is of most Worth? " and pursuing a noticeably similar line of argu- 
ment, he at length stops short and protests against being carried to Mr. Spen- 
cer's conclusion,, that Latin and Greek should be driven from the academy and 
the college. He declares that there are most weighty reasons why these " no- 
ble languages " should be retained as an important and necessary part of a 
liberal education. But he claims that too large a. proportion of the student's 
time is given to them, and that a large part of this time " is wasted on pedan- 
tic trifles." 
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There is a great deal of trath in these positions, though plainly taken in spite 
of the logic of the address. Less of technics and more of the structure, 
idioms, and spirit of the classics, would save time for a wider and more thor- 
ough study of science. But we are somewhat surprised at Gen. Garfield's 
proposition to drop Latin and Greek as required studies after the Freshman 
year. We fear that the students admitted to Hiram College for many years to 
come, will have a very dim insight into the "genius and spirit" of these lan- 
guages. It may do for Harvard College with its thorough classical preparatory 
schools to adopt such a course, but the change in the curriculum of our West- 
ern Colleges should be in the opposite direction. Here we need more of Greek 
proportionally in the college and less in the preparatory course. The condition 
of our academies and high s*bhools and the principles of a philosophic course 
of education alike require that Greek be pursued later and the natural sciences 
earlier than at present 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER'S REPORT. 

Just as we are completing this form of the Monthly, a copy of the four- 
teenth annual report of the School Department comes to our table. We regret 
that we have not time to read the document carefully, and that we have only 
sufficient space this month to allude to it. 

The report opens with a favorable statement of the progress of the schools 
in the cities, towns, and villages of the State, and, so far as school expenditures 
are concerned, in the rural districts. The increase of expenditures in the 
entire State, over the previous year, is nearly a million dollars 1 The usual 
summary of statistics is followed by a comprehensive view of the design and 
scope of the educational work undertaken by the State, and the claimed failure 
of the school system to meet the purpose for which it was organized. We 
have only glanced over this portion of the report (covering some thirty pages), 
but we see that the low condition of the rural schools is fully considered. As 
remedies for this failure of the school system four measures are recommended : 

1. A system of county supervision of schools. 

2. A system of professional instruction for teachers. 

3. The abolition of the sub-district system, and the adoption of the township 
system without subdivisions. 

4. The distribution of the State's gratuity on the basis of aggregate school 
attendance, instead of, as now, on the basis of enumeration. 

The competency of these several measures to institute needed reforms and 
secure great progress in the schools, is strongly presented. We are pleased to 
see the claims of professional instruction so fully recognized, and that the 
plan or system proposed ^y tlje preceding Commissioner, is so thoroughly in- 
dorsed. 

We have so earnestly advocated the first three of these nieasures, namely, , 
county supervision, professional instruction, and the township system, that we 
need not add here our approval of them. They are, beyond question, the three 
great measures for the improvement of our school system. We have doubts 
respecting the usefulness of the fourth change recommended, but it is certainly 
worthy of consideration. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Wk can still sapplj back numbers Arom January — the first namber of the cnrrent 
Tolnme. Will not each of oar readers try to send us at least one new subscriber this 
month ? 

A COBBBSPONDENT wishcs to kuow how we would pronounce the vowel a in such 
words as again, around, Cuba, algebra, etc. When the vowel a forms or ends an 
nnaooented syllable, it has properly a brief sound of Italian a (Jar, arm), but in 
familiar speech it is usually so slighted and obscured as to be scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from u in urn, turge, etc. When it is followed by a vowel, as in aor'ta (first a), 
ae'rial, it has its long sound somewhat shortened. In the terminations -any and 
-ary, it has usually the sound of short e. 

Onx of Horace Greeley's favorite arguments against the utility of a liberal educa- 
tion, is the fact that college graduates are often outstripped by uneducated men, or, 
as he styles them, " self-made men." A writer in the Keokuk Gate City thus disposes 
of this specious argument : ** For every single farmer or mechanic who has enjoyed 
the vMy best advantages for education at our colleges, there are five thousand who 
have not. Now it is altogether possible that other circumBtanoes, physical health, 
and the natural mental abilities of many persons among the five thousand may be 
vastly superior to those of the single individual specified, in which case it need not 
be wonderful if some man helped little outstrips him who has been helped much. 
According to the doctrine of chances if the educated man hoB one hundred chances 
in his favor, he still has four thousand nine hundred to overcome in his race for the 
most distinguished success in his calling." 

NiBD OF NoBXAL Instbxtction. — A late number of the Medina County RepubUean 
contains an excellent communication from Supt. Barnard, of Medina, on the great 
need of better teachers. After alluding to the influence of the late war on the 
schools, he adds : " We need teachers now who can awaken an interest in the cause ; 
teachers who can restore good government to our schools, not with the rod and cudgel, 
but with tact and love ; teachers who can make the acquisition of knowledge delight- 
fyl to children, as well as hear lessons in regular routine ; teachers who can store 
their pupils' minds with practical wisdom, and their souls with true worth. Shall 
we, can we have them ? " As a means of supplying the schools with such teachers 
increased facilities for normal or professional training are suggested. The teachers' 
institute, which is doing much to improve teachers, must be supplemented by the 
normal institute continuing in session for several weeks. 

We are happy to add that Mr. Barnard proposes to carry out this suggestion by 
organizing a teachers' training class — the course of instruction to continue six weeks. 
We hope the enterprise may be liberally patronized. He is competent to the work. 

HuBON Co. Inbtitute.— The fourth annual session of this institute was held at 
Norwalk beginning March 80th, and continuing five days. Two hundred and four 
teachers were in attendance. The exercises were under the direction of B. W. Steven- 
son, the able and popular superintendent of the Norwalk schools, and were very in- 
teresting and profitable. Instruction in English grammar was given by Mr. Steven- 
son; in arithmetic and geography by Prof. A. Schuyler, of Berea; in U. S. history 
and theory and practice by Geo. H. Twiss, of Columbus ; and in physical geography 
by P. N. Schuyler, of Norwalk. Rev. A. S. Walsh gave one lecture on elocution, 
and S. F. Newmaui of Milan, one on mental arithmetic. Classes in reading were 
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presented hj Mrs. Dunbar, and Mrs. Cunningham. Tho evening lectures were de- 
livered by Kev. Wm. Newton, Rev. T. F. Hildretb, Prof. A. Schuyler, and P. N. 
Schuyler. They were largely attended and well received. A resplution was passed 
approving of the efforts of the examiners to raise the standard of qualifications. 
Friday evening was spent in a very pleasant social re-union at Whittlesey Hall, 
which was largely attended by teachers and citizens. Altogether Old Huron takes the 
palm in the institute work of this spring. Thirty-five subscribers to the Monthly 
were secured. 

Trumbull Co. Institute. — A five days' session of this institute was held at War- 
ren, beginning March 30th. About eighty teachers were in attendance, and the time 
was very profitably spent in receiving instruction from the following veteran educa- 
tors : T. W. Harvey — grammar, geography, and theory, and practice; Prof. James 
Marvin — arithmetic and physiology ; Hon. Anson Smyth — theory and practice ; and 
N. A. Barrett — arithmetic and ^reading. Mr. Harvey gave two evening lectures — 
subject of the first, ** The Head and Heart" ; Prof. Marvin one on ** The Successful 
Teacher " ; and Mr. Smyth one on *' Ohio — Its History and Resources." A resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring it to be the opinion of the institute that only the common 
branches should be taught in the sub- district schools, and that these should be taught 
thoroughly. (Why this restriction?) The executive committee are already talking 
steps to hold another institute in the fall. We received fourteen subscribers. 

Enox Co. Institute. — The first institute held in Knox county for many years, if 
not the first ever held, convened at Mt. Vernon, April 7th, and continued in session 
four days. About one hundred teachers were in attendance, and a good degree of 
interest in the exercises was manifested. The instructors were Prof. Theo. Sterling, 
of Kenyon College, Mr. Marsh, Supt. of the Mt. Vernon schools, and Rev. Dr. 
Muenscher, of Mt. Vernon. It was resolved to hold a meeting of the teachers of 
the county on the last Saturday of each month, and two regular institutes each year. 
Prof. Sterling is evidently the leader in this forward movement, and we hope Old 
Knox may soon take rank with other counties in professional effort and progress. 
Our correspondent thinks that not five of the teachers present had ever before heard 
of the Monthly. 

Clabke County. — The county teachers' association met at South Charleston on Sat- 
urday, March 14th, Rev. Chandler Robbins, of Springfield, in the chair. Supt. 
Crosman, of South Charleston, read an interesting report advocating the phonetic 
method of teaching reading. The report was followed by an animated discussion. 
The afternoon was devoted to the consideration of the subject of moral training. 
The discussion, which took a wide range, was participated in by Messrs. Armstrong, 
Robbins, and Ruggles, of Springfield, Messrs. Crosman, Aikman, Marshall, Bail, 
Jones, and Holmes, of South Charleston, and Mr. Chamberlain, of Harmony town- 
ship. On the whole, the meeting was the best yet held by the Association. 

Lucas County. — While the examiners are firm in rejecting applicants glaringly 
incompetent, it is still their aim to license enough teachers to supply all the schools. 
This aim they find it difficult to realize owing to the great scarcity of teachers. The 
high price of board in Toledo prevents teachers from the rural districts from attend- 
ing the high school, and there are few other schools in the county for preparing 
teachers. The consequence is, that many of the schools are in very incompetent 
hands, and some of them are wholly without instructors. What is needed is in- 
creased facilities for preparing teachers. Another great want is a competent direct- 
ing head to invigorate the whole system. Thus writes Mr. Geo. B. Brown, of Tole- 
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do,--a member of the board of ezftmlBeri. He adds : '' Matt we wait another year 
for normal schools and oounty supervision T "——The institate aanoanoed last month 
postponed nntil fall. 



Wabren GouivTT, — An ezoellent meeting of the oounty association was held at 
WaynesTille, March 28th, President Bidge in the chair. Miss Clara Bedford read an 
essay on the " Duties and Bewards of the Teacher " ) Mr. Furnas, of Dayton, on the 
'' Principles of Language," which was receired with marked appreciation; Mr. 
Bidge on " School Oorernment " ; and Miss Olive Ooffeen — subject not named in the 
secretary's report. The best method of preventing improper language on the play- 
ground and the punishments proper to inflict for impudence Jwere quite ftilly discussed. 
The next meeting will be held in Butlerville on the fourth Saturday in April. 

Massilloit.— The annual examination of the publio schools was held the second 
week in April, and gare high satisfaotion. The classes acquitted themselves with 
credit, showing thorough instmetion and a most praiseworthy ambition to excel in 
their studies. " Much of the oredit of this success," says the Massillon paper, " is 
due to the untiring industry with which Professor Kimball attends to the responsible 
duties placed upon him as principal. Our citizens are fortunate in having one so 
deeply interested in the welfare of their children."' This high compliment is most 
richly deserved. We are glad to learn that Mr. Harsh has been induced to with- 
draw his resignation as a member of the school board. He has labored long and 
SQCceesfully to build up and perfect the schools, and his retirement would be a serious 
publio loss. The teachers have presented him a beautiful silver pitcher as a token 
of their regard for him both as a friend and a school officer. 

CbLTTMBUS. — Mr. Alfred Kirk, for several years past the popular and efficient prin- 
cipal of the Middle Grammar School, has been elected principal of one of the ward 
schoels of Chicago, at a salary of $2,000. Mr. K. took a deep interest not only in 
the improvement of the schools of the city, but also of the county. He was the 
chief manager in the county teachers' association, and our fine subscription list here 
is due largely to his efforts. He is succeeded by Mr. Abram Brown, of Vermont, a 

graduate of Dartmouth College. Mr. Charles £. Lane, principal of the State Street 

Grammar School, has accepted the snperintendency of the public schools of Van 
Wert, 0., at a salary of $1,500. He was connected with the schools here but seven 
months, but he proved himself to be a skillful and successful teacher. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. T. C. Mendenhall, of Middletown, formerly principal of the Salem 

High School. Miss Mary Benner has been obliged by ill health to resign her 

position as teacher in the High School — a position she has filled with the highest 
satisfaction. She is succeeded by Miss Emma Gray, promoted from the North 
Grammar School. 

NoBWALK. — ^A committee from Cleveland has been making a raid on the schools of 
this city, carrying off one of the teachers, and expressing a desire to take half-a- 
dozen more. This is a high compliment to the Norwalk teachers. The report of the 
examiners for the first six months of the present school year, represents the schools 
to be in good condition, and their general management excellent. The great draw- 
back is a want of school accommodations. 

Lancastib. — Geo. W. Welsh has taken charge of the North Grammar School vice 
D. Cole, resigned. Mr. S. S. Knabenshue remains in charge of the South Grammar 
School. The flourishing condition of the schools is shown by the fact that they are 
patronized by a great number of the people in the vicinity of Lancaster, so much so 
that the adjoining district schools are but little advanced beyond a primary grade. 

15 
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Oltdb. — Thif iown hM TOted for th« genenl Mhool law. Its sohoolf haye hereto- 
fore been condneted under a ipeoial law. 

CoBBECTiON. — In our notice of the report of the Kansas Normal School, we failed 
to give proper oredit for the official testimonials from seyeral States and Canada, which 
it contained. They were written in response to letters of Prof. Phelps, of Minne- 
■ota, and are foand in his report of last year. 

Teachebb' iNSTiTtTTES wcro held in April at Fremont and Woodsfield, but we hare 
reoeiyed no report of the proceedings. We hope to be able to notice more fuUy next 
month. 

The Craig Micbobcope.— This instrament, patented in 1862, places the enjoyment 
of microscopie isiTestigations within the reach of persons of limited means. It is a sim- 
ple microscope of high mtagnifying power, and yet is so arranged that its nse re^ 
quires but tittle skill, the usual difficulty of getting and retaining the focus being 
happily avoided. It is a good instrument for popular use. 

The Lancasteb School Mottoes. — ^We haye reoeiyed from J. P. MoCaskey, Lan- 
caster, Pa., twelye cards containing the Lord's Prayer, and thirty school mottoes. 
They are made of heayy 4- ply card-board, 8 by 14 inches, and are handsomely 
printed on both sides. They can be easily read across a large school-room. Prioe^ 
$1.00 per set, 

Hon. Anson Smtth. — ^We are glad to learn that our good friend's anticipations 
respecting his new business are, in spite of the hard times, being realized. His suo- 
oess is eyidently due to his large inyestment in good common sense, which, beyond 
question, is the best paying stock in market. He has also the habit of not only 
minding his own business, but of attending to it. What we desire to add is, that 
Mr. Smyth is general agent for the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York. 

W. R. Spooneb, late principal of the schools of New Vienna, 0., has taken charge 
of the schools of Bloomingburgh. 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION -ANNUAL MBETINO. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association will be held in 
Dayton, commencing Tuesday eyening, June 80th, 1868. The sessions will be held 
during Wednesday, July Ist, and Thursday, July 2d. 

The Inaugural Address of President Henkle will be deliyered Tuesday eyening^ 
June 30th. The Annual Address will be deliyered Wednesday eyening, July 1, 1868. 

Papers will be read before the Association on the following topics : 

1. Courses of Study for High Schools. 

2. Relations of Public Schools to Colleges. 

3. County School Superyision. 

4. Graded Schools for Rural Districts. 

5. How shall the work of Teachers' Institutes in the State be most suooessAtUj 

carried forward? 

6. Practical Language Lessons in the School Room. 

Discussions will follow the reading of the papers on the above subjects. 

A memoir of the late Wm. N. Edwards, of Troy, will be read by W. E. Crosby, of 
Lima. 

The names of persons selected to read articles, will be announced in the June num- 
ber of the Monthly. • M. P. COWDBRT, 

Coluhbub, April 18, 1868. Ohn, Exec Oom, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Treatise on Geohbtbt And Tbioonovitbt. For GollegoB, Sobools, and Priyate 
Stndents. Written for the Mathematical Course of Joseph Ray, M.D., by Eli T. 
Tapppan, M.A., Professor of Matbematies in Ohio Unirersity. Cinoinnaii : Bar* 
genti Wilson k HiiiUe. 

This work contains the author's excellent treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry, 
published in 1800, and a new treatise on Trigonometry, both being combined in a 
book of conyenient siie and fine appearance. 

The portion presenting the Klements of Geometry has been oareAiny reyised, and 
yet we discoyer no material changes — a fsot which attests the thoroughness with 
which the original chapters were prepared. A ftiller acquaintance with the treatise 
but confirms the high opinion of it which we formed on our first examination. The 
seTcral subjects are introdued in a perfectly systematic order — a merit not possessed 
by ordinary geometries,— -and the demonstrations are simple, concise, and satisfac- 
tory. The mode of proof by 9uprapo§iHon is used more freely than in other works, 
but it has the adyantage of allowing a more natural and systematic arrangement. 
The demonstrations are accompanied with many practical deductions and applica- 
tions, and a large number of practical exercises is added to giye the student the 
power of original demonstration — ^the power of geometric inyentten — and to teet the 
clearness and accuracy of his knowledge. 

The treatise on Trigonometry is characterised by the iame excellenoies as the 
Gkometry. It is brief and yet comprehensiye and thorough — ^the result of the use of 
the algebraic instead of the geometric method. Angles are conceiyed to be gener- 
ated by the reyolution of a line about a point, and their measure and functions are 
fbllowed by the use of the trigonometrical tables and the discussion of the Plane 
^Triangle. Spherical Trigonometry is treated in the same admirable manner. The 
usual Logarithmetic Tables, which are accurately compiled, are followed by tables 
affording aids to Precise CaloulationB, 

In a word, we haye here an excellent treatise— one richly worthy of the attention 
of all teachers of this noble science. The beautiful typograghy, the fine paper and 
unsurpassed binding refiect great credit on the taste and enterprise of the publishers. 

1. HiSTOiBV d'oni Bouobe'e be Pain. Par Jsan Maoi'. 

3. Condensed Pbench Inbtbvotion. Pirst American, firom the Thirteenth Londok 
Edition. By €• J. Beliu.e« 

3. Lecons de Littxbatubb Pbanoaisx Clasbique, from its Origin to the Close of the 
18th Century. 390 pp. 8yo. 

4. LiTTEBATVBA Fbangaibb Contempobains. 9(M>pp. 8yo. 

New York : Leypoldt and Holt ; Cincinnati: Bob't Clarke M Co. 

Sometime Ago we gaye our opinion of the ** History of a MonthAil of Bread," de- 
signed to bring the Amotion of digestion within the comprehension of yery young 
readers. We haye now to introduce our readers to the original work itself, in its 
charming French dresa, adapted to the use of learners of our language, by being sup- 
plied with a sufficient glossary and a list of the Idiomatic phrases that occur in the 
works. 

For those who haye already oyeroome the first diflloulties of French, I can not 
think of a book at once more sprightly and more instructiye, — ^more descrying to 
supersede the dull collections of extracts that are generally used. The only work . 
that could compete with it in that respect, is the Grand-pe^re; but though, in 
the main, yery liyely and instructiye, and sound in its morality, it contains 
too many local allusions and details ; whereas the '' History of a MonthftU of 
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Bread " is a perfeotly eatholie book, inasmuoh as the liomaoh is a uniTorsal institn- 
tion. 

C. J. Delille is well known in Bngland as one of tke most snocessful teachers of 
French, and one of the best writers on the grammar of the language. He has giyen 
us here, in a 12mo yolnme of 142 pages, the essentials of French grammar with a 
double set of exercises for translation into English and into French, each with a suit- 
able glossary. This little book, which one can easily carry about in a side pocket or 
reticule (since ladies no longer wear pockets), is self-contained and amply sufficient 
if thoroughly studied, and if the inflections be faithfully memorised, to qualify one 
for reading easy French prose ; after which, a transition to the more idiomatic and 
sparkling stjle of the "Bouohe'e de Pain " will be easy and natural. If, howeyer, 
the student aims at the acquisition of a power of oonyersing in French, other means 
and instrumei^ts will be needed. We haye reference here only to those who study 
French for literary purposes. 

When our supposed student has mastered Delille's manual he can take up a more 
oomplete digest of the laws of French construction, as, for instance, the author's 
larger grammar i let him then conclude his course with ** Litterature Franoaise Glas- 
aique ** and " Litterature Franoaise Contemporaine ". The difference between these 
two works is yery marked and yery appropriate. The yolume of classical literature 
eontains few specimens* Such can be found eyery where ; but it chiefly consists of 
elaborate critical articles on the genius and style of our best writers, and on the 
progress of our literature from its dawn to its culmination in the last century. The 
Tolume of oontemporary literature, on the contrary, contains copious extracts firom 
the leading writers of the 19th century, which could not be easily procured elsewhere 
in so small a compass, with only yery short critical and biographical notices. We 
ean not help wishing, howeyer, that the editor had indulged us with somewhat 
ampler details conoeming the writers, many of whose names haye become household 
words. T. B. s. 

. Btoddabd's Rvdixents of Abithmbtig, Embracing Mental Mid Written Exercises, 
for Beginners. By Joes F. Stoddard, A.M., Author of a Series of Mathematical 
Arithmetics. New York : Sheldon k Company. 

We haye oarefbUy compared this reyised edition with the original work, published 

in 1863, and we find Important additions and improyements, chiefly in those portions 

which haye the most direct practical application to business affairs. We notice, for 

•example, that the subject of '' Bills " which was before condensed into two pages, is 

.njow enlarged to seyen pages, including promissory notes. The number of practical 

•examples in the ground rules and percentage is considerably increased, and there has 

. also been added a full exposition of the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

The design of this enlargement is to include in the work so much of arithmetic as is 

■ of- practical application in the ordinary business affairs of life, and thus adapt it to 

the wants of a large m^ority of the pupils in the common schools. This has been 

ilone in such a manner as not to lesson the yalue of the book as a preparation for a 

. more extensiye study of the science. 

We are pleased with the introduction of both mental and written questions, but we 
wish the idea was more thoroughly deyeloped. In the first half of the book we find 
.About ten pages ef mental exercises. We also like the idea of introducing the con- 
jtraotions in Multiplication and Diyision at the close of the book. They are of no use 
to the the beginner, but are yery yaluable to the more adyanoed student. We know 
of no elementary. work on arithmetic that contains a larger amount of excellent mat- 
ter, in so small a compass. . 
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Grammatical Diaobamb Defended and Improybd, with Directions for their Proper 
Construction and Application ; accompanied hy a Comprehensive Outline of Classic 
fication and a Complete Scheme of Examples for Practice. By Frederick S. Jem'- 
KLL, Ph. D.| Author of '' School Government." New York : A. S. Barnes k Co. 

Years ago^ when in charge of a grammar school, we first saw Clark's Grammatical 
Diagrams. We adopted them as a means of illustrating the analysis of the different 
kinds of sentences, and found them valuable. We have since seen other systems of 
diagrams, some equally expressive and more beautiful, but, for some reason, we have 
not been able to use them with equal skill and success. We used the diagrams, as 
above stated, as visible illustrations, at an aid to feaehinff, and this we believe to be 
their true function. They may also be employed as convenient tests of the .pupil's 
knowledge, or as an aid in securing a faithful preparation of the lesson, but, as a 
means of reaching the analysis of sentences, to be used by the learner, they are of 
doubtful utility ; and for the simple reason that the analysis of a sentence must be 
clearly in mind before it can be represented by a diagram. The pupil reaches his 
diagram through the analysis and not the analysis through the diagram. 

Teachers wishing to see this subject more fully discussed, are referred to the work 
whose title is given above. It is a defense and exposition of Clark's Grammatical 
Diagrams, with numerous examples for analysis and construction. 

A New Manual of the- Elements of Astronomy, Descriptive and Mathematical: 
Comprising the Latest Discoveries and Theoretic Views, with Directions for the 
Use of the Globes and for Studying the Constellations. By Henrt Kiddle, A.M., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of New York. New York : Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. 1868. ' 

This is an excellent manual, neither too comprehensive nor too meagre, too diffi- 
cult nor too easy, but happily striking the golden mean. The plan adopted places 
the pupil, as far as possible, in the position of an actual observer, and guides him in 
the discovery and classification of a knowledge of the phenomena treated. The 
mathematical calculations are based on the recent determination of the Solar parallax, 
and involve only the elementary principles of arithmetic and geometry. The use of 
two sizes of type permits the introduction of brief historical sketches of the various 
discoveries and much other collateral information of great interest and value. Nu- 
merous problems for the globes are also thus placed in connection with the subjects 
to which they refer. The illustrations are numerous and appropriate, and the typog- 
raphy is worthy of high praise. 

Paradise Lost : A Poem in Twelve Books. By John Milton. A New Edition 
with Explanatory Notes. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1868. 

This is a neat and serviceable edition of Paradise Lost, prepared under the advice 
and'with the assistance of Professor Torrey, of Harvard University. It is provided 
with brief explanatory notes, introduced to throw light on points of mythology, 
history, and geography, and on nice or obscure turns of expression. The volume 
will prove very useful to a large class of persons who may wish to read critically this 
great poem and who have not the aid of numerous works of reference. 

The Continents : A Brief Description of their Physical Features. By A. von 
Steinwer. Philadelphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1868. 

This little book of seventy-two pages, is designed to accompany Mitchell's New 
Outline Maps. It is, as its title indicates, a concise and accurate description of the 
physical features of the great land-masses or continents. Teachers who wish to unite 
systematic oral instruction with their ordinary map exercises, will find it a capital 
hand-book. 
A 
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Tracbkb's Quids to the Proper Uie of the Speneerian Copy-Books and Charts. New 
York : Ivison, Phinney, ^lakeman & Co. 1868. 

Thii brochure of thirty-two pages gives condensed instraction on twenty-five topics 
connected with the teaching of writing. Teachers nsing the Speneerian System, will 
find it an ezoellent aid. It is multuwt in parvo, 

Thb North Akbbioak Bevixw for April, Ticknor Sc Fields, Publishers, Boston, 
contains the following articles : 

I. The Metropolitan Board of Health of New York, by Edward B. Dalton, M.D. 
II. The Church and Religion, by C. E. Norton — containing little truth and much 
error. III. Pompeii, by Prof. B. P. Evans. IV. Hegel, by J. B. Cabot. V. The 
Poor-Laws of New England, by F. B. Sanborn. VI. The Translation of the Veda, 
by Prof. W. D. Whitney. VII. Quotation and Originality, by R. W. Emerson. 
VIII. Boston (Second Paper), by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. IX. Western Policy 
in China, by Raphael Pumpelly. X. Expatriation and Naturalization, by J. T. 
Morse, Jr. XI. Shakespeare Once More, by James Russell Lowell. XII. Charles 
Dickens, by C. B. Norton. XIII. Critical Notices. 

Thk Herald or Hbalth.— Since this Journal of Physical Culture was placed 
under the editorial management of our friend and former townsman, Br. Holbrook, 
it has rapidlx grown in popularity. It is now the most readable and valuable maga- 
sine of its class in the country, and should find a place in every family. Miller & 
Wood, New York, Publishers. $2.00 per annum. 

Ths Galaxy. — This well-established literary magazine has passed into the hands 
of Sheldon & Co., New York, who have enlarged it full fifty per cent., and otherwise 
greatly improved it. It is now the largest monthly magazine published in the 
country, and has a large and popular corps of contributors. It is finely illustrated 
by W. J. Linton. Price $4 a year. 

Thb Fbxbnd. — Those of" our readers who are more or less directly connected with 
the Society of Friends, will be pleased to hear that at Richmond, Ind., under the 
editorship of some of the professors and directors of the Quaker College of Earlham, 
a monthly magazine, " The Friend," is published. Besides several very interesting 
and well- written articles on various 8ul]Ject8, educational, philanthropic, etc., it con- 
tains accounts of Friends' Quarterly Meetings, and other labors by members of the 
Society, at home and abroad. This record can not fail to interest those who, though 
separated by distance from any Quaker community, retain undiminished love for 
their prinoiplesi and deeply sympathise with them in their unobtrusive, but wide- 
spread and persistent, labors of love. t. x. 8. 

Tbaoher of Pbnmanship.-^Wc are glad to learn that this monthly paper is meet> 
ing with success. It is full of practical instruction respecting the teaching of writing, 
and is also very nseftil to the learner of the art. It is published by L. S. Thompson, 
Sandusky, 0., at $1.00 a year. 

Eldbkdob 3t Brothbr, of Philadelphia, have in press a new work, by Professor 
Hart, of the New Jersey State Normal School, entitled, " In the School- Room ; or, 
Chapters on the Philosophy of Education." It will receive a cordial welcome to our 
table. 

Wilson, Hinklb k Co. — Owing partly to impaired health, Mr. Sargent, the senior 
member of the well-known firm of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, has retired, and the 
firm of Wilson, Hinkle & Co., has been organized. The new firm makes its bow to 
the public by announcing two new text-books. This looks like business. 

Our advertising ptges are speeially interestisg this month. 
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GKAMMATICAL VALUE OF THE DISCEIMIKATIOISr BE- 
TWEEN THOUGHT AND THE OBJECT OP THOUGHT. 

BY PROF. HENRY N. DAY, NEW HAVEN, CT. 

In all thought there are conjoined tw.o elements — thinking and 
that of which we think. They are contrasted as subject and 
object. The one is internal, subjective; the other is external, 
objective. 

This is the deepest, broadest, most radical, m'ost important dis- 
crimination that can be found in concrete thought. All diversi- 
ties of the forms of thought, and equally all diversities of the 
forms of the objects of thought, are subordinate to this first fun- 
damental distinction between thought itself and its object, and 
are of lower rank and importance. 

The expression of thought contains the same distinction, which 
clearly must be ranked in that equally as in pure thought as 
prior to all others, deeper than all others, paramount to all 
others. For that there can be perfect expression of thought in 
which the paramount distinctions of the thought itself are ob- 
scured or confounded, is a supposition involving the worst 
absurdity. 

On a priori grounds, therefore, we are driven to the conclusion 
that to ignore or to confound this distinction in the expositions 
of the nature of language, in proper grammatical science, must 
be so &r fatal. 

Nor is this neeessa^ conclusion at all forbidden by the fact' 
16 
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that of thes^ two elements in all concrete thought the sabjective 
element, the thinking element, is often left unexpressed, is to be 
supplied bj the mind addressed, wants often proper, peculiar 
form for its expression ; that it finds great difficulty in entering 
into recognizable forms of language. From the very neeesaities 
of the case, the forms of thought can be communicated only 
through objects of thought, for communication between human 
spirits can be only through sensible media — through external 
objects. But this by no means hinders the borrowing of forms 
of expression originally appropriated to objects of thought for 
the expression of the forms of thought itself. This is just as 
natural, just as legitimate as the use of forms originally appro- 
priated to objects for the expre§ision of modifications of objects — 
the noun is necessarily prior to the adjective, the attribute to the 
adverb. The proper speech-form for the thought-element, 
however, comes sooner or later into language — and enables us to 
discriminate it from the object of thought. Of the first import- 
ance is it, that this speech-form proper to the thought-element 
should be recognized in all its various modifications. Only so 
can language be explained and accurately interpreted ; only so 
can there be a true science. of language — a perfect grammar. 

An examination of these various modifications of the form 
which this thought-element takes in language, will serve to cor- 
roborate this a priori conclusion, and also to illustrate its signifi- 
cance and importance. 

The thought*element in speech appears in its purest form in 
the so called copula. This term properly denotes the form in 
language in which the relation between the subject and the attri- 
bute is expressed. This relation is primitively a mere identifica- 
tion of one object of thought, which, when standing in this rela- 
tion, is known as subject, with another object of thought here 
recognized as attribute— is either an identification of such objects 
of thought or the contrary, or, as it may be, a balancing of 
thought between these opposites. It is expressed accordingly 
in one or the other of the three different forms of the sentence— 
the affirmative, the negative, and the interrogative. The nega- 
tive is distinguished from the affirmative sentence by the particle 
of negation, not. It is clear that this particle relates to the 
thought element, not to the attribute or predicate. In the -sen- 
tence: *< The act is not right," the particle not modifies the cop- 
ula is, not the predicate right. Indeed, negation has no place in 
the real and the objective, only in thought— the subjective. It 
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is only by accommodation that we in speech nse proper negatives 
in expressing the real; for there negation is but opposition. 
There is no proper negative of the right; the not right is but the 
wrong, which is as positive as its opposite the right If accord- 
ingly in the sentence given, we refer the modifier not to the predi- 
cate we express a very different thought ; instead of a negative, 
the sentence becomes a positive. The subject of the sentence, 
the act, is in this case referred to the class opposed to the right; 
that is, is referred to the wrong. The notion of voluntariness is 
added to the subject of the sentence — act is conceived specifically 
as a moral act of which rightness or wrongness must be predi- 
cated, not generically as including both the voluntary and the 
involuntary. We speak of the non ego applying the negative to 
an object ; but non ego is still real ; it is the opposite of ego, its 
proper and entire complement. If ego represents a positive, viz : 
conscious subject, then non ego equally represents a positive, object 
of consciousness; the two are complements of each other; and 
being fully and exclusively complementary of each other, they 
are opposites. There is one fact in language which seems irrec- 
oncilable with this view: The negative adjective no, none, is 
joined to an object, we say " no one is there " ; ** nothing is 
there " ; we say in the same way " not a thing is there." But it 
is plain that this is one of those many cases in language in which 
the expression only approximates to the thought, — points to it 
rather than fully reaches and grasps it. The negative is trans- 
ferred from the copula to which it properly belongs to the object. 
So language properly symbolizes, shadows, addresses the imagi- 
nation, presents a picture, a form, gives a hint; never holds 
forth the mere thought, that and no more and no less. Literally 
to affirm " nothing is there," is absurd, inconceivable. Who 6an • 
think nothing ? 

Although, as has been remarked already, the modifications of 
the thought-element came later and less easily into language 
than modifications of the object of thought, and for the most 
part through these, yet this primary modification seems to have 
made its appearance in language in its earliest stages, and origi* 
nally through a sound that must have been as purely conven- 
tional as any thing in language. It is only surprising that the 
sign of negation should have been so generally the same, sug- 
gesting the inquiry whether there be not some natural assojoia- 
tion between the nasal consonant n and negation in thought. 
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To anj such inquiry, however, it seems impossible to give any 
satisfactory answer. 

In fact) we find in the very earliest stages of language, and in 
its rudest forms even, three distinct kinds of words which must 
have had each a peculiar and distinctive origin : the sign of nega- 
tion, which stands by itself, and is grounded in the thought to be 
expressed ; the pronominal words which are grounded in the act 
of speaking, as implying a person speaking, a person spoken to, 
and an object spoken of; and, thirdly, the proper object words, 
including both subject words and predicate words. Of these 
three classes of elements, the first two, the copula-modifying ele- 
ments and the pronominal elements, may or may not originate 
in words originally denoting objects of thought, whether subjects 
or attributes ; while, as a matter of history, only the mark of 
negation among the copula-modifiers seems to have a purely con- 
ventional origin and are not derived from an object-word, while 
the pronominal elements are chiefly of independent origin, and 
are not from object-elements. 

Passing to other copula modifiers, we shall find the significance 
and importance of this discrimination between the thought-ele- 
ments and the object-elements appearing still more impressively 
in the inflected modifications of the copula — the proper mood- 
forms of grammar. In the first place, it is necessary that there 
should be a distinct recognition of the fact that grammatical 
mood pertains exclusively and ever to the copula, and is there- 
fore separated by the broadest grammatical distinction from the 
tense-modification as well as from all other mere predicate modi- 
fications. If the proper practice of grammatical science be to 
exhibit the significance of the inflected form as well as the prin- 
cipal form itself, if grammar should be any thing more than a 
collection of paradigms, it must set forth prominently and com- 
mandingly this radical distinction between the inflectional forms 
which express copula-modifications and those which show modi- 
fications of the predicate. In fact, it is a most serious defect in 
our grammars generally, that they do not fix the attention of the 
learner directly on the radical diversity in significance in the 
different classes of the inflected forms of the verb. It would 
clear his way of jgreat difficulty and confusion^ if he were taught 
at the outset that some of these inflections, as those of number 
and person, express no thought whatever, and serve merely to 
show to what subject the verb refers ; and that, of the other in- 
flections, one class, the mood-inflections, serve only to modify the 
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copula, while the other class, the tense-inflections, pertain excla- 
Bively to the attribute. The whole work of interpretation would 
go on in vastly greater ease and assurance and satisfaction in the 
full light of this recognized distinction. Difficulties in interpre- 
tation otherwise insuperable, would often entirely disappear; 
and groping would become clear vision. To illustrate this in a 
single particular : In order to express the copula as modified by 
contingence, an object-form, to wit, the past-tense form, is bor- 
rowed in many languages ; thus, in English, we find such ex- 
pressions as these : " That were against me " ; " O that thou wert 
f»9 my brother " ; " Would €rod it were even " ; "I had as lief not 
be as live to be in awe of such a thing as I myself ; ^' Brutus 
had rather be a villager." The proper imperfect forms here, 
were, wert, would, and had, express no past -tense or time ; have 
no reference to the predicate, but only to the copula modifying 
that as contingent. The objections by grammarians and critics 
to sucll forms as ^^ I had rather be ", ^ had rather have ", used by 
the best writers from Chaucer down, could hardly have arisen 
had this distinction between the copula-modiflcations and proper 
predicate-modifications been recognized, together with the fact 
that the forms expressing the latter are freely borrowed in lan- 
guage to express the former. 

(To- be concluded next month,) 



DEAWDfG IN UNGEADED SCHOOLS. 

BY PROF. W. H. YOUNG.* 

Having already (in Monthly for May) spoken of drawing as a 
branch of primary instruction, I now offer a word as to its feasi- 
bility, means, and methods in ungraded schools. 

A great point in ungraded schools is to save time ; hence one's 
first thought is against introducing a new study. But if drawing 
can be made to save time, it ought to meet with favor. 

A growing fault of our schools is their bent toward theoreti- 
cal and .their lack of practical teaching ; wherefore, if drawing 
be taught, the teaching should be real. 

There is in the ungraded school, especially for younger pupils, 

* Ohio University, Athens, 0. 
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a lack of common interest in study, and hence a loss of power, 
for want of general or concert exercises ; whence drawing should 
be made, in part, at least, a general exercise with oral teaching. 

As drawing is not likely, for some time, at least, to meet with 
much favor from patrons of ungraded schools, and materials will 
hardly be furnished, the teacher will need to depend for these 
upon his own resources, and must arrange his methods accord- 
ingly. 

These thoughts indicate such means and methods as, while 
economizing time, admit of object teaching, oral instruction, con- 
cert exercises, and free use of slate, pencil, and blackboard. On 
the successAil application of such means and methods turns the 
question of the feasibility of introducing drawing into ungraded 
schools. 

Let each pupil furnish himself with two (round, square, or 
narrow) foot rules marked in inches. The use of some such 
standard of length, made quite fkmiliar, is helpful many ways. 
It should always accompany arithmetical, geographical, and 
geometrical instruction, and be in frequent use in object teaching. 

Let the teacher set apart three to five minutes next after each 
recess for a concert exercise in drawing. Children come in from 
play excited in blood and spirits, unfit and unable to apply them- 
selves at once to either recitation or study ; indeed, are harmed 
by the effort; for both mind and body, at this time, need a 
moment not, perhaps, of inaction, but of gentler exercise to tone 
them down to the study state. There is here, then, no time lost; 
but, really, time and something else is gained. 

Let the teacher, immediately on calling to order after recess, 
take a rule by the middle between the thumb and fore-finger of 
hip right hand, and holding it vertically opposite his face, direct 
each pupil, standing at or near his seat, to do likewise, — ^the 
teacher correcting every fault until all are in proper position. 
Let him now, by whatever art he can use, call attention to the 
simple notion of the direction of the rulers, always using and 
multiplying the most familiar terms and illustrations ; as, 
" Straight up and down '* ; " Like a tree when it grows right " ; 
<' Like a boy when he stands right ", etc. Let him next, while 
all are still in position, tell them, with what address he can com- 
mand, that their rulers are Vebhti-cal. The newness of the 
word will make an impression. Its repetition by the teacher, 
school, individuals, with the various changes that may be rung 
upon it, will fix the impression. Give a moment's rest, then re- 
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peat the exercise with the left hand, calling upon pupils to cor- 
rect each other's faults of direction ; giro additional examples, 
always using the proper term ; as, " John's ruler is not vertical " ; 
" The door frame is vertical " ; " Growing wheat stalks are verti- 
cal ", etc. Next, after a moment's rest, let both hands be used, 
first a foot apart, then half a foot, then qnarter of a foot, then 
two feet, a foot and a half, — ^the rule being the standard and the 
teacher the model. As a closing exercise, the teacher may ex- 
plain that by Bight^ he means the mler in the right hand ; by 
Lefty the ruler in the left hand ; by Vertical^ the direction just 
explained ; by Besty dropping the hand to the side. Then tell 
them to get into vertical position, arms vertical^ and at word of 
command repeat and act after him with promptness and spirit, 
each time accompanying the command with its execution : Bight! 
Yb&tioalII Bight! Best 11 Left! YbrtioalM Left! Best II 
Bight and Left ! Y bbtioal 1 ! Bight and Left ! Best I ! One foot 
apart. Bight and Left ! Ybbtical 1 1 etc. 

Finally, let him draw upon the blackboard, to remain for the 
day, a distinct vertical line, write vertical under it, and pro- 
nounce the lesson ended. 

The above is enough for one lesson. It fixes one valuable idea, 
and gives its proper name. It sets the thoughts to work. It 
should not occupy more than three or four minutes. It forms a 
pleasing and profitable transition from the boisterousness and 
excitement of the play-ground to the quiet and composure needed 
for study. The whole school may take part in it : it is really the 
first lesson in the Art of Drawing. 

But it stops not here. Let the little ones be put at once to 
making vertical lines on their slates after a copy two inches long. 
When the writing exercise comes (all should write at the same 
time), let it be introduced by a brief slate exercise in vertical 
lines two inches long, — of course without the ruler. In geogra- 
phy call special attention to vertical lines and directions on the 
map. For this day, even in readings grammar, and spelling ex- 
ercises, the vertical line may be introduced, not, of course, pur- 
suing it ad nauseam^ or to distraction from the matter properly 
in hand. I am only pointing out what may, not what must^ or 
in all cases need be done. Even in arithmetic, after verticals^ 
horizontals^ and parallels have been treated, these things should 
be kept in mind in drawing lines and writing numbers. So much 
for one lesson and its applications. 

Next day let the horizontal be introduced, and treated in the 
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Bame manner, always holding to the simplest definitions and 
commonest illustrations. Then oblique lines, then parallels, the 
right angle, the square, rectangle, obtuse angle, acute angle, tri- 
angle with its commoner forms, circle with its several parts, 
ellipse, etc., until the elements of form shall have been familiarly 
and yet thoroughly treated. The youngest pupils may not be 
able to follow so far, but all the rest may, with interest and 
profit. 

Of course, after the elements shall have been thus passed over 
(in, say, five or six weeks)— and I mean, when I say " passed 
over", so thoroughly taught and learned that all, except the 
very youngest, are familiar with the terms and somewhat skilled 
in execution on the slate at least, or better if on paper — the oral 
exercises as here indicated will have lost their interest as well as 
profit. But as this point may come in as an oral e:Kercise, the 
analysis of forme comprising the whole range of familiar objects, 
and affording an unlimited field for object teaching ; while the 
slate or paper exercise may be extended to the combination of 
these elements into drawings of the objects under analysis. 

This paper is long enough already, or I should be glad to pre- 
sent the latter subject more fully, as it is here, in fact, the deeper 
interest and higher advantage begins. It might make the theme 
of another article. But to go no farther, is there not enough 
here to show the advantage and feasibility of drawing in un- 
graded schools ? Let the little readers make their letters while 
they learn them, draw cat and dog and hook and box when they 
spell them ; let the writers help their writing with their draw- 
ing ; let the map-drawers have scmie adequate notion of what 
they are doing to delight more in and profit more by it ; and let 
eye and hand and mind be trained, and all be taught, even only 
«o far^ a better control and higher use of themselves, and is there 
not good in it ? At least, is not the whole matter worthy of more 
attention and a more thorough discussion than it commonly gets 
at teachers' institutes and among school men ? 



The spreading recognition of drawing as an element of educa- 
tion, is one amongst many signs of the more rational views on 
mental culture now beginning to prevail. Teachers are, at 
length, adopting the course which nature has for ages been press- 
ing upon their notice. — Herbert Spencer. 
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TEUE EDUCATION. 

BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D.* *" 

Will there ever be any end to the discussion of the subject of 
education ? For our part, we hope not. It is a theme which lies 
near to the heart of all civilized people. It has more to do with 
the life and growth, or decay, of races, than all other subjects. 
In the broadest aspect that we can look at it, it includes all that 
goes to make human life any thing above the life of the animal. 
It reaches into the physical, the intellectual, and the moral 
nature. In the long ages past, since man has lived on this globe, 
true education has been hardly possible, for it implies a state of 
society more perfect than the world had attained. 

But we are beginning to see daylight on this subject, and it 
will not, in all probability, be many generations before an edu- 
cated person will not be one fitted only for some profession, busi- 
ness, or successful career, but it will mean one trained and dis- 
ciplined for true manhood or true womanhood ; which includes 
all those elements that secure honesty, industry, and the spirit 
of progress. In a recent letter from that great literary artist 
and critic, whose writings have done so much to infuse a healthy 
tone in art and literature, John Euskin, the germ of a true edu- 
cation is distinctly set forth. He says : 

" I am wearier than any tenant of Wearyfaulds of seeing this subject of edu- 
cation always treated as if it only meant teaching children to write, to cipfier, 
or to repeat catechism. You know, sir, as you have shown by your comments 
on the Bishop of Oxford's last speech on this subject, and you could not at 
present use your influence more beneficially than by further snowing that real 
education — ^the education which alone should be compulsory — ^means nothing 
of the kind. It means teaching children to he clean^ aetioe, ionett, and usefiu. 
All these characters can be taught, and can not be acquired by sickly and ill- 
dispositioned children without being taught ; but they can be untaught to any 
extent by eyil habit and example at home. Public schools, in which the aim 
was to form character faithfully, would return the children intrusted to them in 
due time to their parents, worth more than their * weight in gold.' Will you 
not make some effort, sir, to get your readers to feel this ? I am myself quite 
sick of saying it over and oyer again« 

^^ I am, sir, your faithful seryant, 

" JOHN BUSKIN." 

How much meaning there is in these four words — clean, active, 
honest, useful. Education means teaching children to be clean, 
or free from filth and all that pollutes ; free from all physical and 
moral defects and deformities ; free from defilement and all that 

* Editor Herald of Health, New York. 
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iB injurious ; free from awkwardness and olumsiness ; not bung, 
ling, but skillful, dexterous, sound, athletic ; free from bonds, 
restraint, limitation ; free from moral defilement ; pure, beauti- 
ful, clean. Education means teaching the young to be active, 
full of life and motion, engaged in healthful labor^ humble, lively, 
energetic, and to be busy, diligent, practical ; to produce results; 
to be operative and thoughtful ; to be the opposite of lazy, indo- 
lent, and passive ; to keep things moving ; to have the fire filled 
with irons, and to strike them while they are hot. Education 
means teaching the pupil to be honest, decent, honorable, upright, 
unimpeachable, good ; to deal fairly with others ; to be free from 
trickery, fraud, lying, cheating; teaching them to act justly, 
wisely, correctly ; to be fra^k, sincere, unreserved ; to have the 
motives of life proceed from principle and sincerity, and to haVe 
them directed toward good objects ; to be chaste, faithful, and 
virtuous. 

And again, education means teaching students to be useful, full 
of profit, productive, beneficent ; working for some valuable end, 
answering some good purpose ; to bear fruit, and not to be unser- 
viceable, loitering, ins,ufficient, and without occupation, but serv- 
ing the day and the generation in which they live, and leaving 
the world better for having been a member of the great human 
family. 

Mr. Buskin might have added two words to his list of subjects 
to be taught in the process of education. We mean the words 
brave and wise. These characteristics make a better foundation 
for character than can be secured in any of our schools. Who 
does not admire bravery — the man of noble courage, of fearless- 
ness, and daring, who is not afraid to strike out into unknown 
paths, to think in new channels, to investigate difficult and per- 
plexing subjects, and to overcome great obstacles, and who is at 
the same time full of knowledge, enlightened, capable of discern- 
ing the good from the bad, and the true from the false ; who is 
able to choose the best ends, and the best way of accomplishing 
them is the one before whom ail bow with respect and adoration. 
Let us, in our efibl*ts to improve our educational systems, look 
more to these things, and less to trivial accomplishments, or such 
acquisitions of learning as are fashionable, or allow us to pass for 
what we are not. We have already too much of this sort of edu- 
cation, and its effects are plainly seen in characters proficient and 
useful in nothing. 
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ABOUT TWO WHEELS. 

BT W. D. HSNKLE, SALEM, 0. 

" H. M. T. — * How many revolationg on its own axis will a wheel make in 
rolline once around a fixed wheel of the same size ? ' One." — Scientific Amer* 
ican, Jane 1,1867. 

This answer was called in question by four correspondents in 
the issue of July 20, 1867. A correspondent in the issue of Feb. 
1, 1868, gives a diagram to show that the answer one was wrong, 
and that the proper answer is two. The subject was again re- 
sumed Feb. 15, and has continued every week up to March 28. 
More than fifty letters have been published, and twenty-one dia- 
grams have been given. It is stated that five hundred letters 
have been received on the subject. Probably no little question 
ever proposed in this country has caused so many tea-table, fire- 
side, workshop, and newspaper discussions. It appears to have 
assumed all the subtlety of a metaphysical question. I conceive 
that all ought to agree as to what is the correct answer, if the 
terms of the question were distinctly defined and the conditions 
full stated. 

1. What is an axis? Answer: Mathematically an axis is the 
mathematical straight line on which a magnitude rotates, or 
around which its parts are symmetrically arranged. 

2. What is rotation ? Answer : It is the turning of a magni- 
tude on its axis. 

3. What is revolution ? Answer : Eevolution as distinguished 
from rotation is the progressive motion of a magnitude around 
another magnitude or distant point. We speak of the revolution 
of a planet around the sun and its rotation on its axis. 

These definitions warrant a change of the question to " How 
many rotations on its own axis will a wheel make in revolving 
once around a fixed wheel of the same size ? " 

Now for the conditions : 

1. Shall the wheels be in the same or in different planes ? 

2. Shall the centre of the rotating and revolving wheel be dis- 
tant from the centre of the fixed wheel, the sum of their radii ; 
that is, shall the circumferences of the wheels touch each other 
externally, or shall the distance between the centres be greater 
than the sum of their radii ? This question is based upon the 
condition that the wheels are in the same plane. 

Let us so answer these questions that the question shall be, 
'* How many rotations on its own axis will a wheel make in re- 
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volving once around a fixed wheel of the same size, provided that 
the wheels shall be in the same plane and touch each other ex- 
ternally?" 

Before proceeding to answer this question, let us decide what 
is meant by one rotation of a wheel on its axis. When the axis 
is stationary, one rotation is completed when each radius of the 
wheel has moved through the angular space of four right angles. 
Let us now suppose that the wheel has a motion of translation 
in its own plane, thus producing a lateral motion of the axis, so 
that its lines of position shall always be parallel to one another. 
Now it seems to me that it is no more proper to consider that the 
axis has a rotary motion when thus moved laterally, than when 
it has no translatory motion. This position being granted, we 
have the same answer as to what is a complete rotation of ^he 
wheel on its axis when the axis has a parallel lateral motion as 
when it is stationary. We are now prepared to answer the ques- 
tion, "How many rotations on its own axis will awheel make in 
revolving around a fixed wheel of the same size, provided that 
the wheels shall be in the same plane and touch each other ex- 
ternally?" Answer: Two. 

If a hole is bored in the centre of the revolving wheel and an 
axle is inserted, and that axle is so restrained that it shall have 
no rotary motion, there will have been two rotations of the revolv- 
ing wheel on the axle on the completion of one revolution about 
the fixed wheel. If the axle shall be so restrained that the same 
side of it shall be always directed to the centre of the fixed wheel 
there will be one rotation of the axle, and two of the wheel on 
their common axis, or the wheel will rotate once more than the 
axle. 

By restraining the axle in different ways, different answers 
would be required as to the number of rotations the wheel will 
make in reference to its axle, but not as to the number it makes 
on its axis, which is always two. The Scientific American in its 
first and modest argument in July, 1867, seemed to comprehend 
the real point, but on the renewal of the discussion became mud- 
dled by the strong arguments adduced for two rotations, and 
more stubborn in contending for its original answer. None of 
those who have stoutly contended on the side of the American, 
seem to understand the point at issue. It will be observed that 
I have given no demonstration of the correctness of the asser- 
tions above made. I have preferred to leave the question to the 
consideration of the readers of the Monthly. 
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PEOFBSSIONAL NOTES. 

I. ON TARDINESS. 

The " excuse system ", as it is commonly called, for overcoming 
the evil of tardiness, ^has its advantages and disadvantages ; but, 
in schools constitnted as mine are, it seems to me that the latter 
are greatly in excess. 

Having made and watched with great interest experiments on 
this subject, I ask the indulgence of my readers while I give a 
few of the results. 

My schools are in a town of four thousand or five thousand 
inhabitants; consist of eight grades, and are patronized by 
^^patres ** not above the average in the matter of appreciation of 
their duties to the public schools. When I commenced working 
with them, I was told that tardy attendance was a disease bid- 
ding fair dangerously to encroach on the general health of the 
schools. I had good evidence that it was true in the shape of 
a " store-box " nearly full of " written excuses " for tardiness, — 
over eight thousand having been given during the preceding year. 
(I have serious doubts concerning the use of that " during ", and 
tremblingly await W. D. H.) One teacher whom I know, was in 
the habit of adorning his room upon " examination day '* with 
festaons made by stringing them upon a thread. During this 
time no record was kept of the amount of time lost by tardy 
pupils. 

The plan works itself out in just about this way : The scholar 
after receiving from his parents the precious document, cares not 
at what time he may reach the school-room, believing that the 
" Please excuse John ", which he holds in his hand, is or ought 
to be perfectly satisfactory to his teacher, whether he be one 
minute or one hour late. Instances will occur to many who have 
used this method, in which pupils have written their own ex- 
cuses ; and I have heard of a man on Main street, who made the 
furnishing these " passes " to tardy boys and girls a specialty in 
his business. 

I commenced by throwing the whole system overboard. I in- 
structed the teachers to inform their pupils that we considered 
their tardiness a serious evil, no less to our school than to them- 
selves, and that no piece of paper could possibly excuse the 
offense. In any case of repeated or prolonged tardiness, the 
parents are immediately informed, and if continued, our remedy 
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— ^to which, by the way, we have never yet been obliged to re- 
sort — is suspension. Each teacher makes a weekly report to me 
of the total amount of time lost in her school by tardiness — and 
to show the working of our plan I will add, that for the first 
few weeks the total amount in all the grades was more than forty 
hours per week, but we have gradually and surely cut it down 
until it now varies from eighteen minutes to three hours. We 
have in this thing obtained a good quantity and quality of that 
very desirable esprit de corps, and our pupils feel a commendable 
amount of " school pride " in the matter. 

Let me also add, that the true policy in regard to tardiness, I 
take to be that set forth in the Moitthly for February, by Hr. 
Cowdery. His revised Art. VI is, in my mind, the thing. The 
difficulty lies in securing its passage by our Boards. 

And now, as I believe in the " give and take " doctrine, I wish 
some one would tell us how to secure a high per cent, of attend- 
ance in our public schools ; that is, I mean, by any other method 
than " cyphering it out." 

II. CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I desire to call the attention of teachers to the great impor- 
tance of the study of this much abused document, in our common 
schools. Let any of my readers go into the highest class or 
grade of his school, and propose a few simple questions pertain- 
ing to the Constitution and Grovernment, and I think it will re- 
sult, as it did with me, in devoting a few weeks to the considera- 
tion of the subject. In the highest grade I have given about 
twenty minutes each day for three weeks, to reading and familiar 
conversation upon the subject. Each pupil had a copy of the 
Constitution before him, and we asked questions and talked with 
each other in an informal manner about it, — ^many of them be- 
came greatly interested, and nearly all were attentive listeners 
to a sort of running commentary which I kept up until we had 
finished. A few days since, I examined the school upon the sub- 
ject, and the result satisfied me as to the value of the exercise. 
The average age of the pupils is not above fifteen years. I pro- 
posed to them twenty questions pertaining to the method of 
passing laws; the veto power; mannerof electing the President; 
the Supreme Court; process of amending the. Constitution; 
meaning of "Habeas Corpus'', etc. The answers to these ques- 
tions were very creditable, — ^a number of the pupils having cor- 
rectly given eighty, eighty-five, and ninety per cent, of them. 
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In conduoting an exorcise of this kind, Alden's little " Text-book 
on Government '' for common schools, noticed in the Monthly a 
short time since, would be a valuable auxiliary. It is not neces- 
sary that this matter be left until the third or fourth year of the 
advanced high-school course, which the majority of pupils never 
reach, before it can be successfully handled. 

III. A SUQOESTIOir. 

And nothing new or original either, but simply this : I do not 
think a teacher can spend ten minutes each day in a more profit- 
able manner than in reading the daily paper to his pupils. Many 
children attending public schools never have an opportunity of 
reading a good daily paper, and a very much larger number 
never do read one. The teacher can make such selections from 
dispatches, items of interest, etc., as will keep his young listen- 
ers informed of the doings, progress, and condition of the great 
live world about them. The plan has been tried with signal 
success at the State Institution for the Blind) by its most excel- 
lent Superintendent, Dr. Lord.' An experiment will show con- 
clusively that it will materially contribute to the growth of gen- 
eral intelligence, the mental strength and culture of our young 
Americans. 

Middletown, 0., April, 1868. t. o. m. 



THE CLASS ROOM. 



INTEREST — LESSON III. 



The class being called, solutions are first in order. A pupil 
rises, reads the question from his slate, explains each step in the 
work, and finally answers the question. As : *' ^ What is the inter- 
est of $1200 for 1 year 7 months, at 6 per cent. ? ' The interest 
of 91200 for 2 months is $12 ; for 1 year and 6 months, which are 
18 months, it is nine times $12 = $108. But the interest for 1 
month is one-half the interest for 2 months or one-half of $12 = 
$6, and the interest for 19 months, or 1 year 7 months, is $108 + 
$6 = $114. 

If thought desirable, the answer may now be put in the form of 
a conclusion : ^< Therefore, the interest of $1200 for 1 year and 
7 months at 6 per cent., is $114." 
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No pupil is allowed to proceed without stating the conditions 
of the problem in the form of a question. It isjvery desirable 
that the pupil should have no other means of discovering the 
answer to a problem than his own work. If he can not work 
the examples, it is due to him that the fact should be made to 
appear, in order that he may be instructed. I always advise my 
pupils not to compare their work before coming to class, as 
thereby a part of the interest which they would feel in the les- 
son is lost. I am afraid, however, that there is a certain class of 
pupils who never take this advice. As long as the pupil feels 
quite uncertain of the correctness of his results, he will usually 
seek help from some source. 

Having solved all the examples, and, if possible, given each 
pupil one example at least, we proceed to consider the legal rate 
of interest — its. necessity ; States in which the legal rate of in- 
terest is other than 6 per cent. ; the time at which interest on a 
note begins, determined by the wording of the note ; negotiable 
notes — transfers, responsibility of indorsers ; the number of days 
in a month, etc. • 

How to obtain the interest for days : 1st. When the number of 
days is an aliquot part of 60 days, or 2 months. What part of 
the interest for 2 months or 60 days is interest for 30 days? For 
20 days ? 15 days ? 12 days ? 10 days ? 6 days ? 5 days ? 4 
days^? 3 days? 2 days? 1 day? 

We now work a few examples, in which the number of days is 
an aliquot part of 60. These solved by volunteers, the years and 
months of another example may be dictated, and an answer re^ 
quired, then read the days, their number not being an aliquot 
part of 60 — say, 9 — and ask the class how to get the interest for 
that time. Perhaps some one may suggest that 9 days = 6 days 
+ 3 days, and that the interest for 6 days == tV of the interest for 
60 days,* and that 3 days interest is J of 6 days interest. This 
being pronounced correct, we put upon the board the proper 
form of writing it, and call for a solution. After one or more 
similar examples, we ask how to obtain aliquot parts of 60 from 
such numbers as 7, 8, 11, 13, 14, etc. 

The rest of the time is spent in working examples and hearing 
volunteer solutions. For first solutions we call on the best pupil 
that offers. We do not too highly praise him. He does not need 
praise. We merely say cordially, that the solution is a good one. 
When the poorer class of pupils begin to raise their hands confi- 
dently, we call on them ; if they do well, they receive their meed 
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of praise, and at any rate they are treated with kindness and 
sympathy. These poor fellows must not be allowed to fail. 

The direction to put every thing on the slate is peremptory. 
"We place a model on the board, and pass around examining the 
slates while the work is going on, and find no difficulty in in- 
ducing pupils to follow the model. 

MODEL. 

Int $144.24 2y. 3m. 19 da. @ 6 per cent. ? 

$1.4424 = Int. 2mo. 
13 

4.3272 
14.424 



$18.7512 = " 2y. 2m. 

Imo. = } of 60 da 7212 = " liri. 

15da. =i " ... .3606 = " 15da. 

.3da. = jV " •.. -0721 =^ " 3da. 

Ida .0240 = " Ida. 

$19.9291 = Int 27. 3m. 19da. at 6 per cent 

The examples assigned for the next lesson are all at 6 per cent, 
and for years, months and days. 

LESSON IV. 

« 

Solutions as before. Joint notes — form, principals and securi- 
ties, liabilities of makers; forgery — its nature, effect, punishment, 
punishment under old English law; infamous crimes, capital 
crimes. These topics are treated as usual by questioning, and 
not by lecturing. It is highly important that pupils be taught 
the nature of crime. In morals, as in other things, great dis- 
tinctions come before small. Let the pupil first be taught to 
abhor infamous crimes, and there may be hope that he will learn 
in time to look in the same way upon the petty meanness and 
selfisbness which rob every day life of its charms Minor morals 
are ignored because major morals are not understood, or are mis- 
understood. 

In this lesson we teach the pupil to work examples in which 
the rate is other than 6 per cent. Let an example at ^vq or 
seven per cent, be worked through at 6 per cent., and call atten- 
tion to the fact that the answer is 6 per cent, of the principal for 
the given time. How can we obtain 1 per cent ? If we now add 
the 1 per cent, and 6 per cent., what will we have? If we sub- 
tract ? Do not allow the pupil to draw a line between dividend 
and divisor. A few questions will show how to find 4 per cent., 
8 per cent., and 10 per cent, of the principal for the given time. 
17 
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The pupil is now able to work any question in interest, and 
should have numerous exercises with critical solutions, for sev- 
eral days. 

CONCLUSION. 

It will be observed that we propose to teach interest, not in one 
lesson, but in many, and not in many ways, but in one, and that 
one wfty the best known to us. Whatever advantages and at- 
tractions any other method may present in special cases, we 
would ignore them till such time as the pupil prove himself 
thoroughly conversant with this method. 

We conceive our method of teaching to be based on the follow- 
ing principles : 

1. All true knowledge is a growth. 

2. Growth must be gradual. 

3. Knowledge of the unknown comes either by perception, 
that is, through the senses, or by reasoning.- 

4. Keasoning being the highest act of the human mind, and 
necessarily involving accurate perception, is the latest in devel- 
opment. 

5. Children in school are unused to reason, and are incapable 
of understanding a chain of reasoning, but must be led as we do 
infants learning to walk, with great care, step by step, giving 
time to balance themselves after each, and assure themselves in 
their new position. 

6. Action is the best means of arousing both perception and 
reflection. Children learn by doing. 

Marion, 0. ^ w. w. 
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MEASUEES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

Sycamore Township, Hamilton Co., 0., May 2, 1868. 

Hon. E. E. White — Dear Sir : May I be permitted to make 
a suggestion for your consideration ? 

Much has been said in reports of our State Superintendents 
and by Teachers* Institutes favoring " County Superintendents." 
While I would not oppose this movement, or any other that 
looks to the improvement of our schools, I am disposed to doubt 
whether even by this near approach to a responsible head, the 
people, the teachers and scholars will obtain what is desired. 
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A county saperintendent can at most be a receiving head, — a 
distributor by circular letters of instruction to teachers, direc- 
tors, etc. He can not in most of our counties pass annually even 
one day in each of the schools under his care. We have in this 
county, say (I only estimate), exclusive of Cincinnati, not less 
than three hundred teachers employed in as many departments, 
with not over two hundred scholastic days. It would be impos- 
sible for one person to visit each department within the year. 
A county superintendent may be useful as the head of county 
and township institutes, as chief of a statistical bureau, as the 
man orator on public occasions, as the advisory head on courses 
of instruction, school books, etc. — holding the same general rela- 
tions to the county that the State superintendent does to the 
State ; he can not reach, hold, and direct the great public pulse. 

My suggestion is : 

1. The union of townships — country and town, — as an educa- 
tional body, to be organized with the same powers as the board 
of education in Cincinnati ; trustees elected from the several 
school districts, holding office for a term of years (not more than 
two from each district), — all to be members of the township 
board, — required to hold meetings not less often than one each 
month. 

2. Teachers to be employed by the month or scholastic year ; 
the law to declare that the scholastic month shall be twenty-one 
days — twenty days' instruction in the school, one day's attend- 
ance on the township institute : absence from either, for any 
cause, to work deduction, in ratio, of salary. 

3. Township institutes to be organized under direction of the 
board of education, to be composed of teachers, directors, parents, 
and advanced scholars ; these institutes to meet monthly, alter- 
nating from district to district. 

4. Township boards shall be required by its own committee to 
visit each school quarterly : and to elect a superintendent, either 
in its chairman, clerk, or some other person, who shall be re- 
quired to visit each school not less than once each month. 

5. Township boards shall be required to grade each school, — 
so to arrange districts that there shall be an enumeration suffi- 
cient for a school of not less than two departments. 

6. County examiners to be appointed from and residents within 
the territory for which they may examine teachers. 

7. Teachers shall be required to pass examination — primary 
and intermediate departments — in what is now required for our 
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common schools ; those employed in higher departments, in "what 
is required for high schools. 

8. Township boards to have power to levy tax sufficient to meet 
expenses, on the basis suggested. 

9. Members of board of education to serve gratuitously ; super- 
intendent to have a salary not exceeding dollars per day for 

each day actually in attendance examining schools. 

10. Township boards to prepare and publish each year a report. 
We have complaints from our State Superintendent annually, 

in regard to the condition of country schools. Why these com- 
plaints ? Does the Superintendent know any thing really of 
the country schools ? Has the Superintendent within the past 
ten years, probably longer, visited a country school ? Has he 
not limited or extended his visits only to the large cities and 
county towns? 

Has our Legislature given us any positive, favorable law for 
the country? Has it not rather so legislated, by independent 
districts, as to take from the country its strength ? So soon as 
we have an aggregated population and wealth within a given 
territory, it is withdrawn from the township organization, and 
to these special strong districts greater power and privileges are 
extended than are permitted to the less populated and less 
wealthy districts. 

The causes of weakness in our country schools are obvious — 
clearly to be seen on our statute books. We should have less of 
complaint and more of positive eifort, — less comment on defects 
and more practical exertion to remedy. 

Our Eigh School law for the country is a i)ractical growing 
wrong to townships. While these give great advantages to the 
youth in the immediate neighborhood where located, at the same 
time, by reason of distance, the great majority can not be profited : 
to support high schools you must weaken the district school. 

It is entirely competent to make every district school of the 
grade of high schools — to place within the reach of every child 
an education equal to that of most of our academies. 

We have in this township two schools (district) educating 
vyouth in the higher branches. We have sent out teachers from 
them holding rank with those who come from our colleges. In 
one of these schools we shall pass out classes this year who have 
completed higher arithmetic and algebra, plane and solid geom- 
etry, natural philosophy, Latin grammar and reader, and a class 
that has made progress in botany. These scholars will pass 
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creditable examinations with classes from Miami, Athens, or Den- 
ison Universities. In this same school we expect to organize 
classes the ensuing year in still higher mathematics, to continue 
Latin, etc. This school has but two departments. 

While we are doing this, we are connected with a Board that 
can not levy a rate of tax the same as the little villages in our 
vicinity. 

Let our legislators not fear the people of the country ; let 
them not withhold but extend power to the people ; let them not 
so legislate that the few only can be educated, and hold the great 
mass in profound ignorance, or confine them within the limits of 
" reading, writing, and arithmetic." 

Very truly, 

Thomas Spooner. 



A METHOD OP TEACHING SPELLING. 

I have the pupils well drilled in the sounds of the letters, 
accent, silent letters, and in all the marks found in the spelling- 
book. The pupils in the less advanced class print or write a 
half-lesson at a time, having two lessons each day, and using 
slates to write on. They are required to observe closely all the 
marks found in the lesson, and to print or write the words just 
as they find them in the book. Silent letters are underscored to 
distinguish them, as it is very difficult for pupils to italicize silent 
letters. 

When called on to recite, each pupil takes his place in the class, 
and No. 1 pronounces, spells (from the slate), and again pro- 
nounces the first word, and, if correctly done, No. 2 takes the 
next word. If No. 1 fails either to pronounce or spell, or repro- 
nounce the word, or to note the silent and marked letters by re- 
peating them, it passes to No. 2, who takes the same course, and 
if he corrects it in every particular, he takes his place above No. 
1, who tries the neoct word ; and so on until No. 1 properly dis- 
poses of a word. Then all below him who have tried a word and 
failed, try until they succeed. 

No pupil who has missed a word is passed, until he recites cor- 
rectly, in every particular. Those who correct words that have 
been missed, go above those missing, and the one standing at the 
head of the class in the evening, takes his place at the foot the 
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next day, to take his chances for the place at the head again. I 
always require the pupil to have his lesson properly written he- 
fore he is entitled to his regular recreation, and I seldom have to 
detain a pupil a single minute. 

The exercise of printing or writing the lesson, and the exam- 
ining of the words to detect any mistake in spelling, accenting, 
or marking of silent letters, together with the pronouncing, 
spelling, and repronouncing, and the repetition of the word and 
the silent letters, fix the lesson indelibly upon the mind, and the 
benefit is otherwise much greater than is secured by simply 
studying the lesson from the book. I have found that pupils im- 
prove faster in spelling, pronouncing, and reading by this method 
than by any other method known to me. I have not a single 
pupil in my primary class who can not give the sounds of every 
letter in the alphabet, with its number, nearly as well as I 
can. 

Many teachers allow their pupils to name the letters of a word 
without pronouncing the syllables. I can not appove of this. 
Any child can name the letters, but to pronounce the word cor- 
rectly, he must be able to pronounce each syllable. 

Pupils should also be taught to spell words by sound; for, with 
its other advantages, it gives him a key to the silent letters. 

For advanced classes, I give a half-lesson containing from 
twenty-one to twenty-eight words. The pupils assemble with 
their elates, and from the half-lesson I select twenty words pro- 
miscuously, and pronounce them slowly, the pupils writing them 
on their slates. When twenty words have been written, the 
pupils exchange slates, and I spell the words in their order, and 
each word spelled, incorrectly is checked. The number of words 
spelled correctly multiplied by five gives the per cent, of correct 
spelling. I call the class roll, and the pupils give the per cent, 
on the slate held by them. This record is open to the inspection 
of parents and visitors, and is a stimulus to exertion. I have 
pupils who have not fallen below 100 per cent, for weeks, and 
others who began below 50 per cent, but who are now able to 
rej)ort from 75 per cent, to 100 per cent. 

The pupils like the plan. The recitation occupies only about 
fifteen minutes. 

I hope I may hear from others on this subject. 

J. H. S. 
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GRADED CERTIFICATES. 

The School Examiners of Scioto county have adopted the plan of granting 
classed certificates in the hope of exciting an emulation among the teachers 
of the county. The class to which each certificate belongs, is indicated by 
the words "First Class— Two fears", "Second Class— Eighteen Months", 
" Third Class — Twelve Months", or " Fourth Class — Six Months ", as the class 
may be, printed at the head in red ink. To make the possession of the higher 
certificates still more desirable the standing of the holder in the several branches 
is omitted, and, in stead, a private statement is furnished, which is to be exhib- 
ited to school directors on request. The certificates, copies of which we have 
received, are beautifully printed on a fine quality of paper, and are very neat 
and attractive. 

We are also pleased with the rules adopted by the board to govern them in 
conducting their examinations and in granting certificates. Not only the 
standing of the applicant in the several branches, but also his age, experience, 
and success in teaching, are taken into consideration in determining the class 
of certificate to be granted. ^* A six months' certificate is regarded as a trial 
certificate, and only in rare and special cases will be granted a second time." 
Teachers are expected to be readers of the most approved books and periodi- 
cals on the subject of education, and the fact that a teacher attends the teach- 
ers' institutes and associations within the county, is duly considered. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The General Assembly adjourned on the 18th of May, having passed nearly 
two hundred general laws,^tJ« of which relate to schools. Two of these school 
laws were passed early in the session, and were published in our April issue. 
The remaining three are found below. 

The first makes the law passed February 21, 1867, operative during the years 
1868 and 1869 — ^an extension of one year. 

The second amends section twenty-two of the general school law by author- 
izing township boards to levy a tax on a sub-district whenever a two-mill town- 
ship tax is not sufficient to erect a school-house therein — the question of levy- 
ing such additional tax to be submitted to the qualified voters of the sub-dis- 
trict This is another breach in the township feature of our school system. 
The unjust discrimination between townships and separate districts in the 
matter of school taxation, is re-enacted— ;/2v€ mills in townships, seven mills in 
separate districts ? This twenty-second section has been amended four times 
in as many years, and is now about as complicated as it can be made. 
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The third law amends section twenty-one by authorizing the meeting of quali- 
fied voters called to establish a central high school, to distribute the tax from 
year to year, and empowers the township board to anticipate the proceeds of 
such levies by borrowing money and issuing bonds. This is a "wise amend- 
ment 

AN ACT 

To amend an act to provide for the organization, supervision and maintenance of common 
schools, passed February 21, 1867. (See Onlo Laws, vol. 64, pp. 22, 28.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Asaemhly of the State of OhiOf That the 
township board of education of any township in the state shall have power, during 
the years 1868 and 1869, when, in their opinion, justice and equity require it, to esti- 
mate separately the cost of purchasing a school house site, and erecting or repair- 
ing a school house thereon, in any particular sub-district or fractional sub-district of 
the township, wherein the inhabitants have not heretofore borne a reasonable share 
of the burthen of taxation for such purpose, in comparison with other sub-districts 
in the township, and certify such portion as they may deem just and equitable of the 
amount of such estimate to the county auditor of the proper county, together with a 
map of the lands, and the names of the tax-payers in any such sub-district, which 
amount so certified shall be assessed by the auditor on the property therein subject 
to taxation, and placed on the county duplicate specially, and be collected and paid 
over in the same manner as other school taxes, and be applied for the specific pur- 
pose of providing a school house in such sub-district ; provided, that such tax shall 
not be assessed in any sub-district which may be hereafter created, unless the said 
sub-district shall be composed in whole of territory upon which such tax has not 
heretofore been levied. 

Skc. 2. That the above recited act be and the same is hereby repealed ; provided, 
such repeal shall not affect rights acquired or proceedings pending under said act. 

8ec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

JOHN F. FOLLETT, 

Speaker of the House of Bepreaentatives. 
J. C. Ij£j£j, * 
Passed March 26, 1868. Pnmdent of the Senate. 



AN ACT 

To amend section twenty-two of the act entitled " an act to provide for the organization, super- 
vision and maintenance of common schools,'* passed March 14, 1858, (S. & C, 1353,) and to re- 
peal the act entitled " an act to amend sieotlon twenty-second of the act relating to common 
schools, passed April 4, 1866," passed April 1, 1867. (Vol. 64 O. L„ 89.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That section 
twenty-two of the act entitled " an act to provide for the organization, supervision 
and maintenance of common schools,'' passed March 14, 1853, as amended by the act 
passed April 1, 1867, be amended so as to read as follows : 

Section 22. It shall be the duty of the board of education of any organized town- 
■flhip of the state annually to determine by estimate as near as practicable the entire 
amount of money necessary to be expended in the township for school and school 
house purposes, including the sustaining of teachers in central or high schools, the 
prolonging of the terms of the several sub-district or primary schools after the state 
funds have been exhausted, the erecting, repairing, or furnishing of school houses, 
and any other school purposes, not exceeding five mills, as follows ,* not exceeding 
two mills on the dollar of the taxable property of the township for school house pur- 
poses, including erecting, enlarging and repairing of school houses, and purchase of 
sites, and not exceeding three mills on the dollar of the taxable property of the town- 
ship for all other of the purposes aforesaid ; and if any board of education shall in 
any one year fail or refuse to estimate and certify a levy or levies sufficient to provide 
for six months' tuition in their district, or to provide a suitable school house in each 
sub-district, it shall be the duty of the county commissioners of the county within 
which such district is located, upon being advised and satisfied thereof, to estimate 
and cause said levies to be made and entered upon the tax duplicate the same as could 
have been done upon the estimate and certificate of such board : provided, that if, in 
the opinion of the township board of education, a greater tax than the aforesaid two 
mills shall be necessary during any year, for the purpose of purchasing sites or erect- 
ing school houses, or for both purposes, the board shall call a special meeting of the 
qualified voters of the school district over which they have jurisdiction, which meet- 
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ing shall be oftUed an4 held in the manner preaoribfd in the preoeding section, and 
shall decide by vote the question whether such greater tax or any other greater tax 
for said purposes than the aforesaid two mills on the dollar shall be raised ; and pro- 
vided further^ that whenever in the opinion of such board it shall be neeessary to 
authorize a greater tax than the aforesaid two mills to be levied upon the property 
of any sub-school district in such township for the purpose of purchasing a site and 
erecting a school house, or for either, such board of education may authorize the local 
directors of such sub-school district to call a special meeting of the qualified voters 
thereof in the manner prescribed in the preceding section, to decide by a vote whether 
such greater tax for said purposes, or either, shall be raised, and the amount so 
authorized to be raised by such special meeting shall be reported by said local direc- 
tors to the board of education of such township ; and the sum so decided upon by 
vote, which shall be in excess of the general levy upon the township for such pur- 
poses, shall be returned to the county auditor by such board, and by the auditor 
levied upon said sub-district in addition to the general township levy. These several 
amounts of money so estimated or decided upon, the board shall make known by 
certificate, in writing, on or before the first Monday in June in such year, including 
any tax which may have been voted by a special meeting of electors as provided in 
the preoeding section, to the auditor of the proper county, who shall thereupon assess 
the entire amount of such estimates, except the extra amount to be levied, as afore- 
said, on any sub-district voting the same on all taxuble property of the township 
not included in any city or incorporated village or territory annexed thereto forming 
any special district, to be entered by said auditor on the tax duplicate of the county 
and collected by the county treasurer at the same time and in the same manner as 
state and county taxes are collected, and when collected shall be paid over to the 
treasurer of the proper township on the order of the county auditor ; and said county 
treasurer shall be entitled to receive for collections one per centum on all moneys by 
him collected for school purposes, and no more ; provided, that boards of education 
in cities, towns, incorporated villages, and special and separate school districts organ- 
ized under any law of this state, shall have power to levy taxes for school and school 
house purposes, (and to pay debts that may nave accrued or been contracted by such 
boards of education for either of said purposes of seven mills on the dollar per an- 
num), and when in the opinion of such board of education a greater tax for said pur- 
poses than said seven mills may be necessary, said board shall call a special meeting 
of the qualified voters of the school district over which such board shall have juris- 
diction to decide the question whether a greater tax shall be levied for said purposes 
than said seven mills, in the same manner as is herein directed in relation to meet- 
ings called by boards of education of townships. 

Sec. 2. That the act entitled '' an act to amend section twenty-second of the act 
relating to common schools," passed April 4, 1866, passed April 1, 1867, be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

P. W. THORNHILL, 
"^ Speaker pro tern, of the Houae of Eepreaentatives, 

T. J. GODFREY, 

Passed May 5, 1868. Preeident pro tern, of the Senate, 



AN ACT 

To amend section twenty-one of the act entitled " an act to provide for the reorganization, 
supervision and maintenance of common schools," passed March 14, 1853. (8. <& C. Stat., 1345.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Getttral Aeaemhly of the State of Ohio, That section 
twenty-one of the act entitled "an act to provide for the reorganization, supervision 
and maintenance of common schools," passed March 14, 1853, be amended so as to 
read as follows : 

Section 21. Whenever, in the opinion of the board of education, it shall become 
necessary or desirable to provide one or more such central or high schools in their 
respective townships, the said board shall estimate the probable cost thereof, and call 
a special meeting of the qualified voters of the township, and who are not residents 
of any of the territory or districts named in the firrt section of this act, over which 
the jurisdiction of the township and local directors is excluded, at the usual place of 
holding elections, first giving twenty days' notice of the time and object of holding 
such meeting, by posting the same in some public place in each of the several sub- 
districts of the township ; in which notice the cost of pt'oviding such central or high 
school or sohooi. as estimated by the board, shall be stated, and the electors, when 
convened in pursuance of such notice, shall decide by vote any questions which may 
be deemed important in relation to the cost and location of the building or buildings. 
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or other proyisions necessary for the establishment of any sneh school, and also the 
rate of township tax which may be levied each year thereafter, until the cost of pro- 
viding such central or. high school or schools shall be raised ; and if a majority of 
the qualified voters at such meeting shall vote in favor of raising money by taxation 
for said purposes, and fix the rate to be levied each year thereafter until the actual 
cost of providing such central or high school or schools shall be raised, said board of 
education shall certify the same, annually, to the county auditor of the proper county, 
who shall place the same upon the tax duplicate in the same manner that other taxes 
certified by such board of education are required to be placed on such tax duplicate : 
and to enable such boards of education to anticipate the moneys to be raised by such 
taxation for said purposes, they are hereby anthoriied to borrow the sum of money 
necessary, and to issue bonds therefor, payable at the pleasure of said board after a 
certain day to be named therein, bearing interest, payable semi-annually, at a rate not 
exceeding eight per centum per annum, and the bond so issued by such board, shall 
be in such sums as the board may determine, be numbered consecutively, made pay- 
able to the bearer, bear date the day of the sale thereof, and be signed by such board 
officially, and the clerk of the board shall keep a record of the number, date, amount 
and rale of interest of each bond sold, and the name of the person to whom sold, and 
the tiove when payable ; which record shall, at all reasonable times, be open to the 
inspection of the public, and said bonds shall in no case be sold for a less sum than 
their par value. The chairman and clerk of the board shall be chairman and clerk 
of the meeting, and the clerk shall record in the records of the board the action of 
the meeting, and the board shall be governed by the direction and vote of said meet- 
ing in relation to the subjects or matters so submitted. 

Sec. 2. That said original section twenty-one be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

,JOHN F. FOLLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
J. C. L£j£i, 

Passed May 14, 1868. President of the Senate. 

A law supplementary to the general school law was passed May 5tli, but it is 
too limited in its application to justify its insertion in these pages. It provides 
for the admission of public-school pupils to schools supported by bequests for 
the education of poor children, and authorizes boards of education to pay for 
their tuition. 



SELECTION OF SCHOOL-HOUSE SITES. 

Question. — ^Whose duty is it, under the school law, to select the school-house 
sites in the sub-districts ? 

Answer. — It is the legal right and the legal duty of the township hoard of 
education to select the school-house sites in the sub-districts. When there is 
any question as to the proper location of a new school-house, the township 
board of education ought to appoint a committee, from their own number, com- 
posed of men who are personally disinterested in the matter to be determined, 
and require the committee so constituted to visit and inspect the various sites 
proposed, and to inform themselves in regard to all the circumstances proper 
and necessary to a wise choice. This committee should be required to make 
report at a subsequent meeting of the board, and at such meeting the question 
should be settled by the formal action of the board. Meetings and votes by 
the qualified electors, to determine the location of school-houses, very often 
result in local controversies, ill feeling, and often in unfortunate selections. — 
From School Commissioner's Report. 
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All yearly subscriptions to the Monthly beginning with the July number, 
1867, close with the present issue. Those interested are reminded that we 
discontinue sending the Monthly when subscriptions expire.. We trust that 
prompt renewals will relieve us from the necessity of striking so many names 
from our books. "We do not wish to part with any of our readers. 

We desire, in this connection, to thank those who have lent their assistance 
in increasing our subscription list, and we know that all will be gratified to 
learn that the first half of the current volume closes with a larger circulation 
than any of its predecessors. We hope to reach the coveted 4000 subscribers 
before the close of the year. 



INTERMEDDLING. 



« 



The intermeddler is found in nearly every neighborhood. His occupation is 
to mind other people's business and, especially, to meddle in other people's 
quarrels. He scents a personal difference with the instinct that guides the 
raven to the far-off carrion, and, espousing the cause of one of the parties, he 
takes no rest until the breach is made as wide and irreparable as possible. 
Every way-side remark, every circumstance that can be used for his purpose, 
is seized upon, and whatever may be wanting to make out his case, suspicion 
(his never failing resort) is called upon to supply. 

Nor is the mischief of the intermeddler confined to petty neighborhoods. 
The peace and success of many a pastor have been destroyed by some go-be- 
tween who brought to his ears the criticisms and fault-findings of some dis- 
pleased hearer; and the progress of many a good cause has been jeopardized 
by mischievous intermeddling in personal differences arising between its advo- 
cates. Indeed, the higher the ends sacrificed by misunderstandings between 
co-workers, the greater is the mischief of the intermeddler, and the more con- 
temptible is his office. 

The intermeddler is, in brief, the destroyer of friendships, the engenderer of 
neighborhood feuds, and the disturber of social peace. But for his officious 
interference nine-tenths of all the personal differences arising between friends, 
neighbors, and co-workers would be amicably settled or forgotten. 

We call to mind an illustration. A misunderstanding once arose between 
two leading educators, one of them filling a high official position. Personal 
and other considerations, on both sides, favored an early adjustment of the 
difference, and, had the parties been left to themselves, this desired result 
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would soon have been reached. But an intermeddler stepped in, and, with the 
zeal of an expectant attorney, worked up the case. The motives and feelings 
of the party to which he opposed himself, were misrepresented, and even his 
efforts to remove the misunderstanding — and several such were made in good 
faith — ^were not only subverted, but were perverted into causes of offense. 
Insinuations and suspicions, emphasized by wise shrugs and looks, were whis- 
pered in the ear of educators who happened to visit the city or were met at 
educational gatherings. Thus a misunderstanding which had no good cause, 
and which both parties regretted, was continued and aggravated solely by this 
unwise intermeddling. 

We need not give the termination of this affair. The mischief of the inter- 
meddler being disclosed and condemned, every obstacle in the way of a satis- 
factory adjustment of the difference was removed. " Time makes all things 
even." 



SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR 1867. 

The following important statistics are selected from the tables and summa- 
ries found in the report of the School Department for the year ending August 
31,1867: 



Number of townships not organized as separate school districts 1,348 

Number of separate school districts 351 

Number of sub-districts in townships 10,763 

Whole number of school-houses in the State 11,353 

Frame, 8,441 ; brick, 2,031 j stone, 96 ; log, 785. 

Number of school houses erected during the year...... 649 

Cost of school-houses erected and grounds $955,792 

Total value of school-houses and grounds $9,072,443 

Whole number of schools , 11,739 

Common, 11,373 j high, 151 ; German, 33 ; Colored, 182. 

Number of youth between the ages of five and twenty-one years, enum- 
erated 971,706 

Male, 494,458 ; female, 477,247. 

Increase for the year 19,108 

l^umber of pupils enrolled in the public schools 704,767 

Common, 679,226 ; high, 11,355 ; German, 4,100 ; Colored, 10,086. 

Average number of pupils in daily attendance 397,486 

Common, 381,849 ; high, 7,518 j German, 3,036 ; Colored, 5,083. 

Per centuip of enumerated youth enrolled 79. 

Per centum of pupils enrolled in daily attendance 56.4 

Per centum of enumerated youth in daily attendance 40. 

Whole number of different teachers employed 21,568 

Male, 8,348 ; female, 13,220. 

Numbers of teachers necessary to supply the schools 13,588 

Average number of weeks sub-district schools were in session 25.96 

Average number of weeks graded schools were in session.. 34.41 

Number of different applicants for certificates , 18,894 

Number of applicants for certificates rejected 2,710 

Average monthly wages of male teachers $38.52 

Average monthly wages of female teaoherfl '. 23.80 

Total amount paid teachers $3,195,227.54 

Expenditures for sites, buildings, and repairs 1,026,208.99 

fuel and other contingent expenses 542,027.42 

Grand total of expenditures 4,763,463.95 
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A comparison of these statistics with those reported for the year 185Y, shows 
a marked increase in the ten years. We compare a few items : 

ISSt. 186T. 

Number of youth enumerated 838,037 971,705 

Number of pupils enrolled 603,347 704,767 

Average number in daily attendance 350,867 397^86 

Number of teachers employed 18,873 21,668 

Average monthly wages of male teachers $27.71 $38.52 

Average monthly wages of female teachers 16.22 23.80 

Weeks common schools were in session 24.20 27.33 

Total amount paid teachers $1,779,978 $3,195,227 

Total expenditures 2,299,917 4,763,464 

Value of school-houses and grounds 3,288,317 9,072,443 

The total cost of all the school houses erected since 1857, is about $3,600,000, 
and yet the increase in the total value of school property, as reported, is over 
$6,500,000. The difference is largely due to the great increase in the nominal 
value of property, owing to the inflation of the currency We also find that in 1857 
there were 670 school houses built at a cost of $293,040, or about $500 each. 
Last year the cost of building 549 houses was $955,792, or about $1,750 each. 
This comparison indicates a marked improvement in the character of our 
school houses. 

In the very full summary of statistics given by the Commissioner, we find 
data for comparing the school attendance in the townships and in the cities and 
towns, and we confess that we are surprised that this presents so small a differ- 
ence. In the townships 79.7 per cent of the youth of school age were enrolled 
in the schools, and 54. 1 per cent of the pupils enrolled were, on an average, 
in daily attendance for 25.96 weeks. This gives an average of 11.2 weeks of 
school-going to each youth of school age. In the separate districts having 
graded schools 53.1 per cent of the youth of school age were enrolled, and 
63.6 per cent, of the pupils enrolled were, on .an average, in daily attendance 
for a period of 34.41 weeks. This gives an average of 11.6 weeks of school- 
going to each youth of school age. The comparison is 11.2 weeks in the 
country sub-districts; 11.6 weeks in the separate* graded districts — ike differ- 
ence being two days t The separate districts having ungraded schools (in 
session, on an average, but 30.71 weeks), are not included in this comparison. 
If they were added to the graded districts, the difference would be still less. 

These figures do not, however, present the comparative value of the school 
advantages enjoyed by the youth in the two classes of schools. The youth in 
our cities and towns do not attend school as many years as those in the country 
— they enter school later and leave earlier — but, during their school-going 
years, their attendance is more regular and continuous. A larger proportion 
of the youth in cities attend private schools. 

In 1857 but 20 institutes were reported; last year 45 were held, attended by 
3,619 teachers. This fact is full of encouragement 

The tables in the report contain returns from 647 private schools, showing 
an enrollment of 26,450 pupils; 65 academies with 6,16'i students; 43 ladies' 
seminaries with 4,217 students ; and 26 colleges with 4,738 students, of whom 
only 1,113 are pursuing a regular college course. 
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MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

We have not received the promised announcement of the persons selected to 
read papers at the meeting of the Association at Dayton, but the topics an- 
nounced in our May issue, are an assurance that the exercises will not be lack- 
ing in interest or profit. Able papers will doubtless be presented, and we hope 
that the teachers of the State will come together prepared to participate in the 
discussions. The success of the meeting depends more on the character of the 
discussions than on the papers and addresses. Pointed, thorough, and earnest 
discussions never fail to interest, and that we may have such discussions, each 
speaker must be prepared to communicate his best thoughts in the fewest pos- 
sible words. The time of the Association has been too often frittered away in 
rambling and useless talk. We hope for better things at Dayton. 

There is one other suggestion which we are ^' moved" to offer. But little 
time should be taken up in mere routine business. We have attended meet- 
ings of the Association at which nearly one-third of the time was wasted in 
enrolling delegates, issuing tickets of membership and railroad passes, an- 
nouncing arrangements, etc., etc. Much of this disturbance is due to the sys- 
tem of official red-tapism which has been introduced. 

In a recent letter to us, Prof. Tappan suggests a simple mode of remedying 
this evil. He says : 

There is too much cironmlocution-office business at the meetings of onr Ohio 
Teachers' Assoolation. Let the tickets of membership be dispensed with. They are 
of no use. Let each gentlemen write on a prepared blank his name, residence, and 
the railroads over which he has paid full fare in coming. Let him hand this with 
one dollar to the Treasurer. Let each lady who is a new member, do the same. Let 
each lady who is an old member, write on the blank in addition to the above items, 
the time and place when she became a member. The Treasurer can easily attend to 
fifty members in five minutes, thus avoiding the crowd, jostle, and delay. 

The Treasurer may, at his leisure, record the names and residences ; and verify the 
statements of those who claim to be already members, by reference to his record of 
previous years. Then he may hand over to the Corresponding Secretary all the 
blanks, and this officer may prepare all the return railway certificates. These being 
prepared and arranged alphabetically, can be delivered in a few minutes to all who 
are entitled to them, thus avoiding another crowd, jostle, delay, and wear and tear of 
clothes and patience. 

The President and Recording Secretary need have nothing to do with any of this 
business. Their regular duties are enough for them. 

We most heartily commend these suggestions, and we hope that their adop- 
tion at Dayton may relieve the Association from what has become a serious 
annoyance. 

The meeting is to be held June 30th, and July 1st and 2d, and we feel safe 
in promising that the Association will receive a hearty welcome from the 
citizens. 



THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Our readers will be surprised to learn that the General Assembly at its late 
session refused to make the usual appropriation to pay the traveling expenses 
of the School Commissioner, and that the appropriation for clerical assistance 
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in the office was reduced to $700. This action shows an indifference respect- 
ing the claims of this Department, if not an actual hostility to it, which, to say 
the least, is very discreditable to our law makers. Look at the facts : 

The CSommissioner is required by law to spend annually at least ten days in 
each judicial district — ^ninety days in all — ^in the discharge of specified import- 
ant duties. This service can not be performed without incurring traveling ex- 
penses to the amount of at least $500. The salary of the Commissioner is 
only $2,000, which is less than the salary of several teachers in the State, and 
$1,000 less than the salary of other State officers whose duties are all dis- 
charged at the State House. The duties of the office require an experienced 
clerk— one capable of acting as deputy in the absence of the Commissioner. 

A bare recital of these facts ought to make the men guilty of this petty leg- 
islation ashamed of their ignorance. Instead of crippling the School Depart- 
ment by withholding customary appropriations, its means of efficienjcy should 
have been greatly increased. We hope to see the day when this office will be 
put on a footing of equality with the other State offices, and when the appro- 
priations for its maintenance will be worthy of the great cause which it repre- 
sents. Pennsylvania pays $8,500 for the support of the School Department, 
not including stationery, postage, etc. ; Ohio pays $2,700. 



MEETING OP STATE BOARD. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold a meeting for the examination of 
applicants for a State certificate at Dayton, on Friday, July 3, 1868. 
Each candidate is required — 

1. To have had five, years' experience as a teacher. 

2. To present to the Board testimonials of success in teaching, from Boards 
of Education, Directors, Trustees, or those in whose employment he or she has 
been, covering a period of five years. 

3. To present testimonials of good moral character from well known and 
responsible persons. 

The original papers, not copies, are required in every case. They will be 
returned after inspection. Certificates are not graded. Each candidate will 
be examined in the following branches : Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, United States History, Physiology, 
Elementary Algebra, Plane Geometry, Natural Philosophy, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. Any one desiring other branches added to the certifi- 
cate, will be examined in such additional branches. 

The certificates granted by the Board are valid in any public school in Ohio 
for the lifetime of the holder. It is hoped that many of the earnest, faithful 
teachers of the State will present themselves for examination. 

By order of the Board : W. MITCHELL. 

Columbus, 0., May 12, 1868. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Ai/L Bubseriptions received prior t^ July lat, will begin with the Janosrj number 
— the first number of the current volume — ^unless the publisher is otherwise directed. 
We can still supply back numbers, and new subscribers will find them interesting 
and valuable. 

We call special attention to the article in this number contributed by Hon. Thomas 
Spooner. Mr. S. takes a deep interest in the cause of education, and especially in 
the improvement of the schools in the rural districts. We do not indorse all the 
views expressed in the article, but we are none the less glad to welcome it to our 
pages. When men like Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Spooner become contributors to the 
Monthly, we feel that its influence is widening and its usefulness increasing. 

We shall esteem it a favor if those making arrangements for teachers' institutes 
will notify us of the time, place, and instructors. We shall be glad to announce the 
same in the Monthly. 

We are often requested to recommend institute instmctors, and it will assist us to 
do so if those in this work will keep us informed respecting their engagements. 
George S. Ormsby, Xenia, if. T. Curran, Glendale, W. Watkins, Marion, Prof. W. H. 
Cole, Delaware, W. E. Crosby, Lima, and Robert P. Shaw, Bellefontaino, are each 
prepared to render efficient service. 

Columbus High School. — The pupils of this school gave a free public concert on 
Friday evening. May 22. The selections were from the higher order of musical com- 
position, and were, without exception, well executed. The school has been for sev- 
eral years under excellent musical training, and has attained a high degree of pro- 
ficiency. We take pleasure in adding that in other respects it stands among the best 
institutions of its class in the country. We know of no high school that has as many 
pupils in proportion to the number enrolled in the lower schools, or that graduates 
so large a per cent, of the pupils admitted. The attendance of the pupils is remark- 
ably regular. The whole number of pupils enrolled this year is 221 — boys, 88 ; girls, 
133 — and the average monthly enrollment for the eight months ending May 1, was 
203. The average daily attendance was 194 ; the average daily absence (by the 
"Chicago Rule ''), 2; the average number belonging, 196 : the per cent, of attend- 
ance on the average number belonging, 99 ; and the per cent, of attendance on the 
average monthly enrollment, 953^. The average number falling below 90 per cent, 
on attendance, deportment, and scholarship combined; was less than 30 a month. 
This is an excellent record. The school has six efficient teachers — Messrs. H. S. 
Westgate (Principal), C. E. Burr, and B. 0. True, and Misses E. N. Burr, Ella J. 
Morgan, and Emma Gray. We regret to add that Messrs. Westgate and Burr leave 
at the close of the current school year. 



Van Wert. — The Bulletin is proud of the new school building, and thinks it supe- 
rior to any other in that section of the State. It also pays a high compliment to 
Supt. Lane who has made a good beginning by thoroughly grading the schools and 
mapping out a complete course of study. 

Galion. — Supt. Hartzler writes us that thi Cleveland Board has been freebooting 
among his teachers, and has carried ofif the principal of his high school, Mr. L. W. 
Day, whose place is now filled by Mr. M. E. Williams, of Ontario. Mr. Hartsler has 
a fine corps of teachers, and is building up an excellent system of schools. 



Miscellany. 

Ubbava. — The board of eduoation has submitted to the people a proposition to 
vote a levy of $80,000 to purchase a site and erect thereon a central high school bnild- 
ing. The design is to purchase a large lot and to erect a building which will meet 
the wants of the city for years to come. We hope to be able to record in onr next 
issae that the tax has been voted. There is no investment that pays like a fine school 
building, and, besides, it is the best recommendation a town can hare. 

MiAMiSBURO. — The citizens have voted a tax of $8,000 to enlarge and improve the 
present school building. The schools, which, a few months ago, were organized on 
the graded plan, are in charge of Mr. L. 0. Foose, and are making good progress. 

WABHiNaTON C. H. — The examination of the several departments of the public 
•ohools has been in progress for three weeks, and will be continued until June 4th« 
The results reflect credit on both teachers and pupils. The number of pupils en- 
rolled is about 340, with an average attendance of 325. Mr. Morehouse is a live 
superintendent. 

Moscow. — The pupils in the public schools have presented to Mr. J. H. Layoock, 
their efficient principal, a copy of Webster's New Unabridged as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his services. Mr. L. has opened a private school for ten weeks as a 
supplement to the public school term. 

FiSK Univbrsitt. — The normal department now contains forty normal pupils under 
the training of Prof. Ogden. Sixteen of these pupils are supported from the Feabody 
fund, and all are preparing to be teachers. They engage in actual teaching each day 
as a part of their training, and are making decided progress. This institution is 
already felt as a potent influence in Tennessee. Success to it and all similar enter- 
prises. 

Appleton'b Nkw Book Factory. — B. Appleton & Co., New York, have just 
erected the largest and most complete book, factory in the world. The establishment 
is situated in Brooklyn, fronting on Kent Avenue 200 feet, and extending 193 feet 
south to Penn street, and 252 feet north on Hewes street. The entire area enclosed 
is over an acre, of which the buildings occupy about two -thirds, leaving an open 
space in the centre for light and ventilation. The building is castellated, with two 
towers, and is " all windows." Each branch of the business, from the wetting of the 
paper to the packing of the books, many thousands of which are packed daily, is 
eondttcted in large, light, and airy rooms, and in the centre of all, as the grand 
motive- force, is a splendid engine of 80 horse-power. The basement contains a 
paper room, holding thousands of reams of paper, and an immense fire-proof depos- 
itory for stereotype-plates, containing over 10,000 boxes. The factory is modeled 
after the mammoth establishment of Mame at Tours, France, (the model book- fac- 
tory of the Old World,) with the best features of the leading printing-houses and 
binderies of Europe, and a variety of original improvements, especially adapted to 
American usages and tastes. It is to be connected with the wholesale house in New 
York by private telegraph wires. 

Normal Institutes. — The annual institute held in connection with the South 
Western Normal School, will open July 8th, and continue six weeks. Mr. Holbrook 
informs us that the accommodations will be ample for all who wish to attend. See 

advertisement. A five weeks' session of the McNeoly Normal School will be held 

at Hopedale, beginning July 7th. John Hancock, Edwin Regal, and the teachers of 

the Normal School, will constitute the corps of instructors. The third «esBion of 

the Cambridge Normal Institute will open July 20th, and continue six weeks. In- 
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s^otois — ^W. K. Qooderl, James Hammond, and John MoBurnej.-^— A Normal In- 
ititnte, in charge of J. J. Barm and J. A. Nelson, will be opened at Washington, 

Guernsey oonnty, July 18, to continue six weeks. The Clermont County Institute 

irill be held at Batavia, beginning July 27th, and continuing three weeks. Instruc- 
tori — T. W. Harvey, John Hancock, and J/K. Parker, who will be assisted by sev- 
eral of the leading teachers of the county. The second session of the Waynesville 

Normal Institute, under direction of J. C. Bidge, of Dayton, will open July 20th, 
and oontinue four weeks. 

81.NDUBKT Co. Institutb. — We have received a report of this institute held at Fre- 
mont the first week of April. It was conducted by 8. J. Eirkwood, of Tiffin, assisted 
by C. C. Nestlerode, of Fostoria, W. W. Boss, of Fremont, and G. W. Twiss, of 
Columbus. The exercises were interesting and profitable, and the teachers were 
placed in possession of many new ideas and improved methods of teaching. The 
examiners received a vote of '* heartfelt thanks " for raising the standard of qualifi- 
cation. 

Hamilton Co. Associatiok. — The last meeting of this association at Curran's 
Academy was attended by over 100 teachers, mostly from outside of the city. An 
excellent address was delivered by Bev. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, an extract of 
which we hope to publish next month. 

A Good Sttooistion. — Mr. Watkins, Supt. of the public schools of Marion, writes : 

'* The MoiTTHLT is intensely interesting, faeiU princ^M among educational papers. 
I can see but one way in which it could be improved, and that is by containing a 
larger number of note» from the different educators of the State. I mean short arti- 
cles, from ten lines to half a page, touching on some point of interest, detailing some 
experience, relating an anecdote, or asking for information — and always signed at 
least with initials so that the writer may be known." 

We like this suggestion, and shall be very glad to devote several pages each month 
to such short pithy notes as Mr. Watkins suggests. Who will respond to this sug- 
gestion ? 

Map Dbawibto. — ^We have before us a few specimens of maps drawn entirely from 
memory by the pupils in the Park Street School of this city. They are executed with 
great accuracy, and reflect much credit on Mr. Peasley's skill as an instructor. He 
used Apgar's method. 

W. B. Spoonkb has resigned his position in the schools of Bloomingburg to accept 
a position in the Cleveland Institute. On leaving the school he received many testi- 
monials of his pupiU' esteem. 

Pbof. Mosbs T. Bbown, formerly in charge of the public schools of Toledo, and 
now Professor of Elocution in Tufts College, is giving Readings and Elocutionary 
Entertainments in various parts of New England. His performances are highly 
praised. 

Jambs Ebkt Stonb has resigned the Presidency of Eenyon College, Gambler, 
0., to take effect on the 25th of June next. He has accepted the Presidency of 
Hobart College at Geneva, Western New York. 

N. A. Babbbtt, of Newton Falls, has taken charge of the public school of Madi- 
son, Lake county. 

Jbssi H. Bbown, School Examiner of Wayne county, Ind., has accepted the posi- 
M^n of State Institute Agent. He will make an efficient effieer. 
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A Pbactical Gbavvab o» thb Bholish Ljlvovaqis, for tbe Use of Sehools of eTery 
Grade. By Thomas W. Habtbt, A.M. Cincinnati : Wilaon, Hinkle k Co. 1858. 

This work is not the development of the subject of grammar from a new stand- 
point, nor does it embody a distinctively new method of teaching. Its leading idea 
is that the critical study of the elements, forms, structure, and laws of language con- 
stitute the true means of acquiring accuracy and facility in its use, and from this 
generally approved stand-point, the subject is unfolded in a clear, simple, and 
thorough manner. The work is, in brief, a practical and concise embodiment of the 
results of a careful winnowing and sifting of current grammatical knowledge. It 
contains few innovations and fewer crudities and errors, and is commendably fret 
f^om cumbrous erudition and detail. These facts will, we think, make the book 
widely popular. 

But the book is more than a wise selection and arrangement of approved materiali. 
Its pages bear evidence of critical and thorough investigation, and contain many 
Taluable improvements on the ordinary methods of grammatical instruction. Among 
these is the introduction of each part of speech by a familiar '* Oral Lesson " in which 
the idea is clearly developed, thus carrying out the maxim — " Ideas before defini- 
tions." Throughout the work more or less prominence is given to synthesis, and the 
subject of syntax is introduced by a few admirable lessons in sentence-making. 

The definitions, classifications, and nomenclature are, as a whole, equal, if not 
superior, to those of any similar work which we have examined. The improvements 
settled by discussion have been very generally adopted. We could cite many exam- 
ples had we the necessary space. The exercises are progressively graded — an im- 
portant matter — and the numerous "Models" for parsing and analysis are carefully 
arranged. No one who turns the leaves of the book, can fail to notice its superior 
typograghy. Its mechanical execution reflects high credit on the taste and skill of 
the publishers. 

We take it for granted that there lies back of this work an introductory course of 
practical instruction in synthesis — ^a royal highway to it. In this expectation, and 
without comparing our worthy friend's book with our own imperfect ideal, we take 
great pleasure in placing it in the front rank of elementary works on English 
Grammar. • 

GtJTOT'8 Geogbaphical Text-Books: I. Primary Geography, or Introduction to 
the Study of Geography. II. Common School Geography — The Earth and Its 
Inhabitants. By Prof. Abnold Gutot. New York: Charles Soribner & Co. 
Ingham & Bragg, Cleveland, 0. 

A more n^nute examination of Gnyot's Primary and Common School Geographies 
has only confirmed my first impression of their transcendent excellence abov^ all our 
former text- books. The first is indeed a charming work, and, in the hands of a lov- 
ing teacher, can not fail to be a source of delight to the little folk. The next, being 
written for an older and graver set, is, of necessity, less winning in its execution. 
Of course, the most original and valuable portion of the work is that which is in- 
tended for the teacher's own instruction, showing how that method alone can suooeed 
which faithfully conforms to Nature's law in the successive development of the 
child's faculties, and how faulty is the yet too general practice of appealing to yet 
unborn or rudimentary faculties, such as abstraction, etc. The minute directions 
about the use of the book and the order of the subjects, will be a source of strength 
to many an unexperienced but earnest teacher, anxious to do her best but lacking 
self-confidence. Some may object that the descriptions of remarkable places are, in 
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a few oaseB, sketchy and soperfioial ; but they are intended only as an outline to he 
filled np, according to the teacher's discretion, ftrom her own stores of knowledge, 
which she can more skillfnlly adapt to the varying wants and appetite of her scholars, 
and present in a far more graphic and liying manner than the dumb and formal text- 
book. 

Now, indeed, is fully realized the original conception of geographical teaching, 
imperfectly foreshadowed by Pestalozsi and bis disciples. As I read, I felt power- 
fully impressed with the beautiful harmony of truth in its multitudinous relations to 
all branches of knowledge. Whilst studying a book that professes to be exclusively 
devoted to the teaching of geography, the young teacher will, almost unconsciously, 
learn from its suggestive pages the science of intellectual training. This, at least, 
has been my own experience. I felt as in the presence of a master-mind, whose pre- 
cepts confirmed and enlarged my faith in the duty of obedience to Nature's voice in 
all our teachings. This work presents only the partial application of one universal, 
ruling principle, thus affording the strongest possible evidence of the truth of the 
author's doctrine that the teacher's chief aim must be to supply the learner with 
whatever necessary facts he could not find by his own unaided observation, and, by 
inferences, thus putting him in a way to build up for himself the whole edifice of the 
science, be it physical geography, grammar, or mathematics. 

But hitherto it has been too often the practice to put, as it were, the cart before the 
horse, or, which is almost as great an outrage to the learner, to rob him of his privi- 
lege and forestall the pleasure of discovery, by telling him what, under skillful man- 
agement, he would have been delighted to find out for himself. In Geography, par- 
ticularly, the memory has been stuffed, or attempted to be Mtvffed (for nature will some- 
times rebel), with a farrago of unconnected facts, wrenched from- their natural con- 
nection, and thus robbed of their true significance. 

It is not, then, an empty boast of the spirited publishers of this series, that it will 
revolutionize the teaching of geography. Many, like myself, are, I am sure, longing 
for the promised " High School Geography." 

The splendid wall maps which form so conspicuous and so essential a part of the 
course, need only to be seen to force upon every one the conviction that they must, 
ere long, supersede all similar maps. 

Now, at last, geography, instead of a mere catalogue of dry and hard names to be 
mastered by a painful effort of verbal memory, will assume her proper rank in our 
schools as one of the most valuable as well as delightful of our scientific studies. 
In the concluding series, it will indeed be the crowning work of all the physical 
sciences, which she will serve to bind together in one golden chain of harmonious 
truth and beauty. t. b. b. 

Wksb's Word Method : Being also a Key to the Dissected Cards. A New Method 
of Teaching Beading founded on Nature and Reason. By J. Bussell Webb. 
Detroit : E. B. Smith k Co. 128 pp. 12mo. 

This is a careful revision of the several editions of the author's work on this 
method, the first of which was issued more than twenty years' ago. It may, there- 
fore, be received as the practical embodiment of the author's long experience, and, 
we may add, the experience of thousands of teachers, in the use of the '' Word 
Method." The explanation of the method and the directions to teachers show clearly 
the true function of the method and the proper limit of its use, thus guarding teach- 
ers against its misapplication and abuse. The book is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is, beyond question, one of the best primary readers yet published. 

The author has also invented a set of '' Dissected Cards ", designed to accompany 
the book. The frame is so arranged as to provide separate grooves for the word 
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eudBf md piotnre ourdf , thni enabliag the teaohers to present the pidwre and word 
together. It also oontains grooves for eombining words into sentences, with '' Hnnt- 
ing Exercises," etc. We have seen no inyention of the kind, and we have seen 
several, that eqnal this in utility and convenience. It is manufaotared by A. H. 
Andrews k Co., Chicago, 111. 

Thb Rbadabli Dictionabt : or Topical and Synonymic Lexicon. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Students. By John Williams, A.M. New York: A. B. 
Barnes k Co. 1868. , 

The first edition of this work was published in 1860, by Follett, Foster ic Co., for- 
merly of this city. We are glad to see that it has been revised and transferred to the 
enterprising publishers whose imprint it now bears. It is the production of one of 
Ohio's ripest scholars, and is worthy of a wide circulation. The distinctive feature 
of the work is the arrangement of the words defined on the topical principle — all 
terms relating to the same general subject being grouped together. The advantages 
of this arrangement are obvious and important. It gives connection to the defini- 
tions, and brings those of similar meaning into juxtaposition. The definitions, which 
are given in the form of a single sentence, are characterized by great clearness and 
accuracy, and many of them are illustrated by sentences and phrases. The book also 
oontains a list of foreign terms and phrases, and an alphabetical list of Latin and 
Greek Roots. It is, in a word, a first rate book of a class which ought to be in de- 
mand. 

Thb Sabbath-School Ikdbx. By R. G. Pabdxb, A.M. Philadelphia : J. C. Gar- 
rigues & Co. 1868. 

This is a practical and valuable guide in Sabbath-sbhool instruction and manage- 
ment. It contains a concise history of Sabbath Schools, with approved modes of in- 
struction, examples in illustrative, pictorial, and object-teaching, suggestions re- 
specting the use of the blackboard, the management of infant classes, teachers' meet- 
ings, conventions, institutes, etc. — and all of these vital topics are treated from a 
practical stand-point, and by one who has had a long and wide experience in the Sab- 
bath-school work. We are sure that no teacher who reads this book, will fail to re- 
ceive profit from it. The very spirit in which it is written kindles a new seal in the 
reader, which will of itself bear good fruit. We cordially commend the book to all 
of our readers who belong to the great and noble army of Sabbath-school workers. 

Thb Elements of Wbittbn Abithmetic ; Combining Analysis and Synthesis. 
Adapted to the Best Mode of Instruction for Beginners. By Jambs S. Eaton, M.A. 
Boston : Taggard & Thompson. 1868. 

This work, prepared by James S. Eaton, son of the author of Eaton's Series of 
Arithmetics, will compare favorable with the very best works of its class. It pre- 
sents a brief, practical course in the elements of Written Arithmetic — such a course 
as will serve the pupil in the ordinary business of life, or prepare him for a more 
thorough and extended course of study. It embraces the ground rules, denominate 
numbers, fractions (common and decimal). United States money, percentage, and the 
Metric System. The definitions are few and simple, the rules concise, and the exer- 
cises well-selected and numerous. It is a good book. 

Phonio Chabts, for Self- Training in the Sounds of Language. By N. A. Calkins, 
Assist. Sup't of New Tork City Schools. New York : Harper k Brothers. 

Here is another aid to school instruction which can not fail to be very useful. 
These charts admirably serve the double purpose of affording excellent phonic drills 
for pupils, and, at the same time, guiding the teacher in the work of instruction — a 
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giiidfttioe #li}e1i the great body of teseherK %kS\f need. The exereises are progres- 
sively graded, and each is aeoompanled with such sneh plain direetions that no teacher 
ought to fail -to get the trne sound. They are printed on strong paper, and are con- 
Teniently monnted on a single roller — ^the true way to mount charts. 



MONTHLY ADVBBTISBR. 

Names of adyertisers this month : 

W. T. flAWTHORN, Troy. — Bankings School Desks. 

CoLB, Kelson k Co., Cincinnati.-- School Furniture. 

G. A C. Mbbbiak, Springfield. — Webster's Dictionaries. 

A. HoLBROOK, Lebanon. — S. W. Normal School and Institute. 

BoBEBT P. Shaw, Bellefontaine. — Instructor in Elocution. 

Eldbedge k Brotheb, Philadelphia. — ** In the School Boom ** and Classical and 

other Text- Books. 
MiLLBB, Wood k Co., New York. — Herald of Health. 
E. E.' White, Columbus. — School Begisters. 
A. D. Wilt, Dayton. — Miami Commercial College. 
Wm. Hall k Son, New York.— The Song Cabinet. 
E. Steiqer, New York. — German in Public Schools. 
Inoham k Bbaoo, Cleveland. — Guyot's Geographies. 
J>, Applbton k Co., New York. — Huxley's Physiology and Hygiene. 
Wilson. Hinkle k Co., Cincinnati. — Haryey's Grammar and Bay's Geometry 

and Trigonometry. 
Tagoard k Thompson, Boston. — Eaton's Elements of Arithmetic. 
Sheldon k Co., New York. — School and College Text-Books. 
Hamilton S. McBae, Muncie. — School Becords. 
Geo. W. Gleason, Columbus. — General Bookseller and Stationer. 
IvisoN, Phinnet, Blakeman k Co., New York. — School and College Text-Books. 
S. B. Wells, New York. — Miscellaneous Books and Phrenological Journal. 
Habpbb k Bbothbb, New York. — School Books and Charts. 
A. H. Andrews k Co., Chicago. — School Furniture and Apparatus. 
Ezra Smith k Co., Bichmond. — School Furniture. 
W. Chase k Son, Buffalo. — School Furniture. 



WHAT IS SAID OP THE MONTHLY. 

And let me take this opportunity to tell you how cordially your EoncATroNAL 
Monthly is welcomed to my table. I always read it with pleasure and profit. It 
stands in the yery first rank of its class of magasines. I wish it could be read not 
only by eyery teacher in Ohio, but by every teacher in Massachusetts, — ^yes, every 
one in the whole country .-*-John D. Philbrigk, Suipt, School; Botton, Mcui,, (April 6). 

Yonr reading matter is superior to that of any other Educational Journal within 
my acquaintance. — M. B. Freshwaters, Weliaburg, W. Va, 

TSB Ohio Bdttcational Monthly {Columbna, 0.). — Very ably sustained under the 
editorial supervision of S. E. White, one of the ablest educational writers of the' 
West, who has gathered about him a corps of the very best writers on educational 
topics which our country affords.-~7Ae Maine Normal. 

This periodical is ably edited, beautifully printed, and, we are glad to learn, well 
supported. — American Friend, 

This is the best school maga-zine published in the West. — Catholic Telegraph. 

— ■ ■■■ 

MOBEUT J*. SH^AlXr^ a pupil of Profs. Bailey, of Yale, Peabody, of Nassau 

Hall, Frobisher, of New York, and Eidd, of Cincinnati, offers his servioes as 

TsAOHER OF Elocution to Teachers' Institutes. 

He refers with pleasure to Profs. 0. S. Cook, formerly of Dayton, and B. W. 
Stevenson, Sup't of Public Schools, Norwalk, Huron Co., 0. 

Terms reasonable. Address : Bellefontaine, Logan Co., 0. may -3t. 
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TEACHBES' INS^TITUTES. 

It is our purpose in this paper to discuss not so much the 
necessity of institutes, as their true nature and the best method 
of conducting them ; but as this latter depends somewhat upon 
the former, and both upon our peculiar system of public instruc- 
tion, it will be proper to notice these subjects in the inverse order 
of their statement. 

Much has been said both for and against a system of State edu- 
cation. After reading both sides carefully, the candid man finds 
much truth upon either, and concludes that the best system 
would be that lying between the two extremes ; that is, a well 
arranged system of public instruction vitalized by individual in- 
terest. If this vitalization be wanting, the best arranged sys- 
tem must prove feeble in action, and almost useless in effect. 

It is an indisputable fact that legislation can never supply 
vital action ; the province of the legislator is to control, to di- 
rect — not to create. If legislation attempts to create public sen- 
timent, it must certainly foil ; so also if the people rely upon 
statutes for life and vitality, they will as certainly be disap- 
pointed. This fact, or rather the relation of these two facts, has 
been either overlooked or imperfectly understood by many of 
the educational rnen of our country. Education by the State is 
an almost lifeless thing unless vitalized by the people ; while 
private education also fails, in that it does not reach the masses 
who most need it. If, then, our common school system can only 

be vigorously applied, we may congratulate ourselves that we 
18 
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have hit upon the right plan for the education of our people ; 
and anything that tends to this must meet the cordial approba- 
tion of all patriotic citizens. It is of the institute as affecting 
this end, that we desire to devote the remainder of this paper. 

In union there is strength; in concert of aotion there is sue 
oess. This concert of aotion is greatly lacking in our public 
schools. Teachers during term time rarely meet each other, and 
seldom confer upon the subject of teaching, and in our present 
system, there is no one who has a general oversight of the teach- 
ers and schools ; so that teachers know little of each other, and 
less of each other's method of teaching. The object of the insti- 
tute is, or ought to be, to supply this want. 

This want is the greater when we remember the class of young 
men and women in charge of most of our schools. What are the 
facts ? Many, if not most, of our young male teachers are young 
men, with little or no experience in the school-room as teachers ; 
they are for the most part' students themselves, perhaps in our 
colleges and high schools preparing for other fields of labor, and 
who make use of teaching as a convenient stepping-stone to some- 
thing else. "We have few professional teachers. 

However much we might wish it otherwise, the fact is as above 
stated, and is likely so to be until the remuneration for teaching 
will warrant a young man of talent and energy in adopting it as 
a profession. 

With female teachers the same is true, with this difference : 
the change of occupation they look to is a matrimonial settle- 
ment. 

Given this material out of which to make teachers, and given 
the institute as a means of qualifying them, how can it be made 
the most effective ? This brings us to the consideration of the 
method of conducting institutes. 

Much as may be said against the method of routine lessons, no 
one will deny that thorough, exact scholarship — ^the basis of an 
education — can be acquired only by drill work. He who is the 
most successful in this, is, for the most part, the best common 
school teacher. That the teacher should do no other but this 
kind of work, no one will contend. On the contrary, the teacher 
should study to draw out from his pupils "free and original 
thought — ^the jotting down of what the spirit brings back when 
it has been wandering up and down the earth in search of some 
green and beautiful thing not found in its earthly house of clay." 
But while we have this general instruction, if we have not rou- 
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tine lessons — drill work, — we will be in great danger of making 
a generation of visionaries. 

What many young men of our land of the rank of sophomore 
are clamoring for, is less restriction of recitation drill— :mdre 
freedom of discussion — less restraint upon genius — a return to 
the Socratic mode. No greater calamity could befall us as a 
people than such a state of things in our schoola. There is 
already too great a tendency to throw of the restraint of whole- 
some discipline. It will do when maturity of judgment has been 
attained, and when the individual feels a responsibility for the 
opinions he expresses which shall act as a safeguard against their 
too hasty utterance. 

This thought affords the key to the institute. It should be a 
model school with the addition of theory and practice of teach- 
ing. I know of but one thing that should change this — the 
length of the session. If an institute can be continued no longer 
than a few days, a different order of exercises may more profita- 
bly be adopted. But where the sessions can be two or more 
weeks — and when possible they should be — the institute should 
approach the school model. 

To make model schools, of course we must have model teach- 
ers — ^men who are devoted to their work. I am aware of the 
difficulty of securing such teachers, especially at the season of 
the year when institutes are usually held. The good teacher 
who does his duty faithfully nine or ten months in the school- 
room, feels the necessity of devoting the summer vacation to re- 
cuperation. 

But teachers ought to feel it a duty to assist in the insti- 
tute work, and if each would consent to do a part of the work 
good institute instructors would be supplied without burdening 
any one. 

We have spoken of the institute as a means of vitalizing our 
system of public schools. This it accomplishes in two ways : 
first, by elevating the standard of education in better qualifying 
our teachers, as we have endeavored to set forth above ; second- 
ly, by a course of evening lectures on education by practical 
educational men during the session of the institute. This forms 
no small part of institute work, and deserves a longer discussion 
than the length of this paper will allow ; it can only be alluded 
to. This is the work ably discussed by " B. D. M." in the March 
number of the Monthly, to whose article we beg leave to direct 
the attention of the reader. The article is ably written, and 
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calls attention to a want in our educational system ; but the 
author makes a mistake in substituting this kind of education 
for another which can never be dispensed with without destroy- 
ing thorough scholarship. The same mistake is made by the 
author in applying this principle to institutes — in substituting 
the forum for the camp. In the closing paragraph of his article 
he says : " I would have teachers' institutes meet at an early 
hour, and transact whatever pertained to them as teachers. Then 
I would have them resolved into a forum for the discussion of all 
the great problems of human life, the institute preserving its own 
officers and rules for the preserving of order." Nothing could 
be farther from the intention of those who organized our present 
system of institutes than this. 

The idea of drawing from public funds the amount of one or 
two hundred dollars for the purpose of paying the expenses of a 
debating club, is preposterous, — not to speak of the loss of such 
an opportunity to prepare teachers for more successful school 
work. 

Then, again, this order of exercises would fail in securing the 
object intended. Being held during the business hours of the 
day, but few except teachers would be benefited by them. But 
if the day be occupied with the teachers in what more particu- 
larly interests them as teachers, and the evening, when business 
men are at leisure, be set apart for this system of lectures and 
discussions, then each will have its appropriate place, and if well 
conducted, can not fail to be both interesting and profitable. 

To recapitulate : We need increased vitality to make our pub- 
lic system of education the more successfiil — our teachers are 
not prepared by special training for their work — ^given the insti- 
tute to accomplish these ends, how shall it be applied? — how shall 
it be conducted ? Let the institutes be camps for instructions- 
model schools, imparting knowledge, drawing out and systema- 
tizing under the direction of competent managers, — let the even- 
ing, as far as possible, be occupied with exercises calculated to 
be instructive as well as to awaken increased interest in educa- 
tion. With such a programme well carried out, institutes can 
not fail soon to become a permanent and useful part of public 
education. 

Delaware^ Ohio. w. h. c. 
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PEENDEBGAST'S MASTERY OP LANGUAGES. 

There is a general feeling of disappointment and dissatisfaction 
in the land ; the air is laden with mutterings against the waste 
of time spent in not learning Latin and Greek in most of our 
schools and colleges, that remind one of Dickens's Circimlocutory 
Office. And yet we, who have had our souls refreshed by 
draughts from the native fount of ancient literature, shrink from 
the notion of breaking the cup and sealing up the sacred waters 
from the lips of our successors -in the students' pilgrimage. 

Many, many years ago, when I was a student in the University 
of Glasgow, the most popular dramatist of our time, Sheridan 
Knowles, then yet unknown to fame, often told me, with all the 
earnestness of his Irish nature and poetic temperament, how 
much he envied me my knowledge of Greek and Latin (nothing 
to boast of in those days, nor even now I) — how he wished he 
could dip into the original springs of classic inspiration, instead 
of being compelled, by the deficiency of his early education to 
content himself with the flavorless dilutions which modern trans- 
lations and imitations afforded him I " I have that in mv head," 
he would say, " which I would fain workinto living dramas, if I 
could only, once in my life, inhale the genuine perfume of those 
old poems and histories, whose legends I feel I could shape into 
forms of power and beauty." 

Here and there, efforts are made, with more or less success, to 
prevent the waste which, in the face of so many new sciences 
claiming our attention, has become nearly unbearable, and yet to 
secure so thorough a knowledge of the essentials of Latin and 
Greek as may enable the youth, when become a man, to carry on 
the study of those glorious tongues, so far as his predilections, 
opportunities, talent, and literary wants shall point out. 

In some former number of this journal, when speaking of Pes- 
talozzi, I remarked how the ideas of that venerated apostle of 
intellectual education have borne fruit all over this land, — how 
the spirit of his method has spread to the farthest regions of the 
West. Every where one may trace its operation in the work of 
many an obscure teacher, who may never have heard the name 
of Pestalozzi, but who, nevertheless, partly by transmission from 
others or his own reading, partly by the promptings of truth and 
common sense, has learned to tread in his footsteps. 
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For instance, what branch of edacation seems more hopelessly 
dry and mechanical, less adapted to the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties in a child, than writing, the mere copying of writ- 
ten characters I Accordingly, ho^ lifeless and unintellectual the 
writing-lesson usually is ! But, under the skillful management 
of L. S. Thompson, of the Sandusky Public Schools, what a 
change I The dry bones are roused into 'life by a stirring mode 
of questioning on the individual peculiarities, the correctness or 
incorrectness of the various characters traced by the pupils or 
for them. Thus, they are kept in a constant and gentle flow of 
healthy excitement. Not only is the lesson a pleasant exercise 
of the eye and the hand, but the £euiulties of comparison and 
language are called into lively action, not only without any loss, 
but rather with a positive gain in the artistic development of 
form, which is the professed and primary purpose of the lesson. 
He also brings in the sister art of drawing, to lend her aid in the 
cultivation of that innate love of the beautiful — ^a love that re- 
quires only encouragement in order to bud forth into new crea- 
tions, but which a mechanical routine of teaching forces to lie 
dormant and dees its best to stifle. Thus can earnestness of will 
and originality of thought strike new paths where all seemed 
trite and hackneyed. , 

In classical studies, also, the discovery is beginning to dawn on 
our conception that, by a resolute sacrifice of the useless, if not 
hurtful, pedantry of minute erudition in non-essentials, and a 
reform in our cumbrous and forbidding text-books, by strictly 
confining the task to be imposed on the memory, to the gram- 
matical essentials alone, but making that part of the work thorough^ 
we could save much precious time. It would then be possible to 
do justice to other matters in which professed classical scholars 
are often found woefully deficient, and yet there might still be 
time enough left for that to which the learning of grammatical 
forms is only accessory — ^the spirit and beauty of ancient litera- 
ture. Every one knows and acknowledges that a command of 
clear, forcible, and elegant language is an instrument of power 
to whoever possesses it. How valuable for that end the study of 
ancient models would be, I surely need not say ; but what mock- 
ery it seems for us to descant on the beauty of the ancient clas- 
sics before those whose time has been mostly spent in painfully 
climbing the ricketty scaflblding of grammar, and few of whom, 
in all probability, shall ever have access to the inner temple. 

Even in our own familiar mother-tongue, the grammars that 
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are put into our hands to study its laws, genius, and resources 
are as dry as it is in the power of the laborious and well-meaning 
compilers to make them. A conscientious student that has 
wearily plodded through their pages, must rise from the task, 
with but a dim conception of the peculiar physiology, beauty, 
and power of the noble language which, outside barbarian as I 
am, I feel I can not sufficiently admire. 

Surely, it would be well to attempt a reform in this matter, so 
that our English, Latin, and Greek grammars should be more 
truthful and living reflections of the language whose laws and 
constitution they profess to set forth. 

If we could only see our way out of these " Circumlocutory 
Offices '' for the not teaching of classical literature, if we could 
transform them into linguistic gymnasiums, what a different tale 
we should have to tell of the state of classical learning among 
us I Then, indeed, our pupils could understand what we mean 
when we tell them that it is not enough to translate the text of 
their author into more or less accurate English ; that it is not 
enough to understand his meaning, but they must feel it ; they 
must try to catch the inspiration of that wonderful beauty. If 
they would become models themselves, in their day and genera- 
tion, they must strive to transfuse into their own imitations that 
crystalline transparency of thought, that precision of expression, 
that wise economy of their wealth of imagery, which, compared 
to the lavish and aimless display of the would-be*eloquent and 
poetical among us, is like the pure sheen of a few costly gems, 
compared to the tawdry glare of common jewelry. 

Those teachers who will dare to strike a new path, and make 
the classical course at once shorter and more effectual, will have 
many difficulties to encounter— «the want of text-books suited to 
their views and the usual prejudice against innovators; they 
must expect to be accused of superficiality, of *^ quackery.'' But 
^^epur si muove,^* the earth is moving for all that, and the day of 
success is not far distant. 

One of the latest and most promising attempts in this line of 
reform, is a new work entitled " The Mastery of Languages," 
accompanied by hand books for the application of the method to 
German and French, soon, I hope, to be followed by others for 
Latin and Greek. In my next article, I will try to give some 
account of it. Suffice it to say for the present, that great, indeed 
must be the merit of a work that has extorted a hearty and 
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unqualified approval from so faBtidious a critic as the editor of 
The Nation, 

The author is Th. Frendergast, an Englishman. The work has 
been republished in this country by Appleton & Co., of New 
York. Every teacher of language, ancient or modern, ought, for 
his own sake, to procure at once a copy, and judge for himself. 

T. £• S* 



GEAMMATICAL VALUE OF THE DISCEIMINATION BE- 
TWEEN THOUGHT AND THE OBJECT OF THOUGHT. 

BY PROP. HXNRT N. DAT, NEW HAVEN, CT. 

{Concluded.) 

Still more strikingly would the importance of this discrimina- 
tion show itself in determining the proper significance and use 
of the particular mood-forms. The whole doctrine of grammati- 
cal mood, it must be confessed, is unsettled ; how many and what 
moods there are in a given language ; what are the proper forms 
in authorized use ; what forms of language should be used to 
express given forms of thought, or, on the other hand, what must 
be the interpretation in a given use ; — all these questions are pre- 
sented in our grammars in a manner exceedingly vague and per- 
plexing to the learner. And it is obvious that the difficulty 
springs from the simple failure to recognize the true function of 
grammatical mood, which is to express the modifications of the 
copula, not those of the predicate. We have, for a single exam- 
ple, in S.chmitz and Anthon's edition of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
eighty -four pages devoted to The Moods; one-half of which 
space is given to the infinitive, participle, gerund, and supine, 
the very inclusion of which under the moods is significant enough. 
The treatment of the moods professes to exhibit the proper use 
of them for expressing thought and the proper interpretation of 
them when used ; that is, to explain the forms in language in 
reference to the forms of the thought. Yet atmost every page, 
definition, and stated principle is characterized by vagueness, 
blindness, and self-contradiction ; and the learner is left in the 
worst confusion and perplexity. The indicative thus, it is said, 
expresses a iact, reality ; the subjunctive a conception. As if 
mood has any thing to do with facts, realities ; is ever any thing 
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else than a conception in the broad sense in which we must sup- 
pose this term to be nsed in this treatise. In the line of Horace : 
" Naturam expellas furca, tamen asque recurret," expellas ex- 
presses a fact, a reality, as much as recurret^ and no more. Fact, 
reality pertain to the object of thought, not to the thought itself 
Mood also ever pertains to the thought, the conception, in the 
sense in which the term is nsed in this grammar. Is the thought, 
the conception, unmodified? The indicative is used. Is the 
thought, the conception, modified ? Then the particular mood- 
form employed shows how. How simple a thing it is to explain 
the proper use of the different moods in the clear light of this 
distinction — how impossible otherwise I 

Zumpt could not but recognize the infinitive, the participle, 
the gerund, and the supine as being embraced under the moods, 
for he had no notion of the broad distinction between these forms 
of the verb and the proper mood-forms — the former containing 
no copula, no thonght*element ; the latter containing it modified 
or unmodified. The mood-distinction lies there — in the copula ; 
and it leads only to error and confusion not to place it there ; to 
imagine it in the predicate, as many of Zumpt's explanations im- 
ply. In fact, the participle must be recognized to be a mood of 
the verb as much as the indicative or the imperative, if the dis- 
tinctions of verb-forms lie only in the modifications of the predi- 
cate. 

This distinction between the thought-element and the object- 
element in language leads at once to a division of so-called ad- 
verbs. Such words as certainly y probably ^ perhaps^ necessarily, are 
properly often, although not always, modifiers of the copula. 
They are sometimes called modal adverbs ; it would be better to 
separate them entirely from the adverbs, and denominate them 
simply modals. In the sentence, *' He probably wrote rapidly," 
^^ probably " modifies wrote in no such way as rapidly ; the action 
predicated is modified as rapid^ not at all as probable. It is the 
assertion which is modified as contingent, not the writing. 

The distinction further indicates the discrimination between a 
phrase and a clause. A phrase never contains a proper copula or 
thought element ; a clause always. To this discrimination, use 
has steadily tended; and if there has been confusion and variance, 
it is only the fate common to words, which, at first synonymous, 
come, for important objects in speaking, at length to be broadly 
distinguished in meaning. 

The distinction equally presents the true discrimination be- 
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tween the preposition and the conjunction. The preposition is a 
form-word pointing to relations between objects of thought; the 
conjanction is a form-word pointing ever to relations between 
forms of thought. When I say, " James with John ascended the 
mountain," I present the object James modified by the associate 
John; — I fix attention on this modified subject. When I say, 
" James and John ascended the mountain," I present two sub- 
jects, and of course two thoughts ; no longer a merely modified 
subject. The distinction is obvious and important. Our more 
recent grammars, it may be observed, generally fail utterly to 
give any exposition of the peculiar function of the conjunction. 
Their definition presents it only as a connective, and does not 
discriminate it from the preposition. "The conjunction con- 
nects words or sentences." But does not the preposition equally 
connect ? Does not with in the phrase, " John with James," con- 
nect as fully as or in the clausal expression, " John or James " ? 
The preposition and the conjunction both connect, the one as 
properly and as fully as the other; but they connect differently. 
The one connects objects of thought indicating at the same time 
the kind of relation between them ; the other connects forms of 
thought, indicating at the same time the kind of relation be- 
tween them. This view of the conjunction as connecting forms 
of thought, although perhaps not clearly discriminating thought 
itself in its divers forms from objects of thought, was early and 
extensively held by grammarians. Vossius, to go back no far- 
ther, says : " Conjunctis est qu8B sententiam sententiae conjungit " ; 
and Harris says : " The conjunction connects not words but sen- 
tences." The compound subject, as in the expressions " two and 
three equal five", "John and James met," gave Home Tooke a 
plausible but not really valid objection to this view, and Murray 
and the most of recent grammarians have followed in his opin- 
ion. But the two parts of a compound subject imply really two 
movements of thought — two thoughts, — not simply a single 
thought of one object modified ; and the predicate is asserted of 
both separately, not of a single object modified as in the subjects, 
" two with three," " John with James." 

The distinction further makes clear the difference between ad- 
verbial and proper conjunctive clauses. The chief difficulty here 
arises out of the fact that proper adverbial forms, forms origi- 
nally and properly modifying attribute words, are borrowed to 
express relations in the mere thought. We have words thus 
used both as adverbs and as conjunctions. Of this class in Eng- 
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lish are as, however, since, then, while. The principle, decisive 
in Bnch cases, is this : if the clause or phrase which either of 
those particles introduces, modifies the copula — the assertion or 
judgment in the principle member — it is conjunctive ; if it modi- 
fies the attribute predicated, it is adverbial. Thus in the expres- 
sions, " The air was chilly on account of the dampness, while the 
thermometer was not low " ; " Let me die, since I have seen thy 
face " ; " As the deed is done, let us dismiss care ", the particles 
are conjunctive. In the following, they are adverbial : " While 
he lived, he blessed his soul " ; " This is the third day since these 
things were done " ; " As ye have heard, so do." 



THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 

w BY PROP, WM. P. PHELPS. 

{^Concluding Article,'] 

XI. In the arrangement of a Daily Programme of Exercises for 
the school, the study hours op each class and the subjects assigned 
to each, as well as the periods allotted to the recitations, should be 
carefully laid down and as carefully observed. 

Nothing conduces more to success in life, perhaps, than a judi- 
cious distribution of time in the discharge of our various duties. 
This habit should be impressed upon the character of every pupil 
in our public schools, by the constant exemplification of the 
maxim heretofore quoted, — " A time for everything and every- 
thing in its time." It is not enough that the teacher should 
command his pupils in a peremptory manner to study. He 
must provide a plan whereby each member of every class shall 
know precisely when he is to study and what he is to study. The 
entire session is to be occupied in recitation, recreation, and 
study. The Programme should clearly show the period of time 
to be devoted to each, and then it will be a comparatively easy 
task for the teacher to secure useful occupation among the pupils 
not immediately engaged in recitation, and thus prevent dis^ 
order, idleness, and mischief among them. Much care will be 
needed in the adjustment of the hours and subjects of study, and 
it will require considerable firmness and perseverance in the 
teacher to carry out such a plan at first. , But time and patience 
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will bring all out right. Every day^s repetition of such a pro- 
gramme will make it easier for all concerned, and what was at 
first irksome, will in due time become familiar and pleasurable, 
beause it will gradually ripen into a fixed habit. In order more 
clearly to illustrate the proposition under discussion, I subjoin 
a programme of a country school classified according to the prin- 
ciples heretofore laid down in this series of papers. The first 
column indicates the hours, the second the exercises, the third 
the time devoted to each, while the fourth, fifth, and sixth col- 
umns indicate the studies and other occupations of the classes 
when not engaged in recitation : 



DAILY PROGRAMME. 



9 to 

9:15 to 

9:40 to 

9:50 to 

9:55 to 

10:10 to 

10:35 to 

10:50 to 

11 to 
11:20 to 
11:40 to 

12 to 
1 to 
1:15 to 
1:35 to 
1:45 to 
1:50 to 
2:10 to 
2:35 to 
2:50 to 
S:5 to 
3:25 to 
3:55 to 
4 to 



9:15 
9:40 A 
9:50:C 
9:55| 
10:10B 



A 

C 
B 
A 
B 



10:35 

10:50 

11 

11:20 

11:40 

12 

1 

1:15 

1:35 

1:45 
1:50{ 

2:10.B 

2:85 

2:50 

Z:b 

3:25 

3:55 

4 

4:10 



Devotional Exeroises. 
Written Arithmetic... 

Read and Spell 

Phjsioal Exercises.... 

Mental Arithmetic 

Grammar , 



RECESS. 

Mental Arithmetic 

Read 

Mental Arithmetic 

Written Arithmetic... 



NOON. 

Btndj Hour 

Writing 

Read and Spell. 

Sing 

Geography 

Read 



C 
B 
A 
B 
A 



BBCSSS. 

Geography 

Grammar 

Geography 

Spell 

Spell 

DISMISS. 



n 
o 

■4.3 

a 

15 
25 
10 
5 
15. 
25 
15 
10 
20 
20 
20 

60 
15 
20 
10 
5 
20 
25 
15 
15 
20 
25 
10 
10 



A Glass. 



B Class. 



Sttfdy. 



Study. 



Grammar 



Grammar 



Ment. Arith. 



Read 



Ment. Arith. 



Reading 

WrVt'n Arith 
Writ'nArith 



C Class. 



Study. 



Write — Read 



Draw. 
Recess. 



Write numb'r 

Draw. 

Recess. 



Geography... 



Geography. 



Geography. 



Spelling 
Writ'] 



n Arith 
Writ'n Arith 



Geography... 



Grammar , 
Spelling .. 
Grammar 



Write— Read 
Recess. 



Draw. 
Write copy. 
Recess. 



In arranging the hours and subjects of study at school, it is 
well to select such branches for school study as can not so well be 
pursued at home. There is usually a choice in this matter. The 
more difficult subjects should be reserved for the attention of the 
pupil when he can receive aid from the teacher. Arithmetic 
being an exact science, and comparatively easy of acquisition on 
account of this exact character, may be profitably and success- 
fully studied out of school hours. The lessons in spelling being 
a matter mostly of the memory, may also be thus pursued, and, 
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according to circumstances, the teacher may set apart such sub- 
jectfl for home consideration as he may deem best, taking care to 
see that his arrangements are respected by the pupils, and not 
left to be decided according to their varying impulses and 
eapriees. 

In such a programme, wisely conceived and firmly executed, 
the teacher will find his greatest security against idleness, dis- 
order, and imperfect lessons. To keep children out of mischief, 
they must be constantly employed. To secure the ends for 
which they are sent to school, they must be xisefully occupied. 
To prevent their labor from running to waste, it must be wisely 
directed, and not left to their individual option. To develop 
within them those habits of order, efficiency, and self-reliance 
which are the great key to success in life, the teacher must pro- 
vide as carefully for their preparatory as for their final work in 
the class-room. 

XII. A careful and accurate register of attendance should ever 
be kept by the teacher^ and transmitted to the proper school officers at 
the close of his term of service. 

Our common school statistics are notoriously and deplorably 
defective. It seems almost impossible to secure accurate figures 
as to attendance upftn our schools, and yet it is of the highest 
importance that such facts should be obtained as a basis for the 
distribution of the public funds and for determining the value 
and efficiency of the system. The primary difficulty seems to lie 
in the carelessness and inefficiency of the teachers. A neat and 
systematic register demands but little time and attention, while 
the habit of keeping such books properly is a most valuable one 
in its influence upon the teacher himself. It is one of the best 
indications that can be afforded of the character of the school 
and its teacher. No neat, orderly, accurate teacher will ever be 
found keeping a slip-shod, illegible register. But such a book 
will usually be a fitting indieatiou of his true character as a 
scholar and skillful workman. 

Glass registers should also be kept of the names and ages of 
the pupils even if no account be entered of the character of their 
performances in class drill. 

Of this latter subject it may be proper to remark, that in a 
large school with numerous classes a teacher can scarcely at- 
tempt minutely to mark the standing of the pupils at each lesson 
without seriously interfering with the vivacity and thoroughness 
of the exercise. Without discussing the point at length, there- 
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fore, it may be stated that a long observation and experience 
have confirmed me in the conviction that the time spent in carry- 
ing out an elaborate system of marking the lessons, is just so 
much subtracted from their e£3ciency and value. Monthly writ- 
ten examinations afford far better indications of scholarship and 
progress than the hasty records kept under the pressure of the 
class-room, and teachers will consult the true interests of their 
pupils by abandoning class records and adopting the plan of peri- 
odical examinations whose results may be deliberately estimated 
and as deliberately recorded in the debit and credit accounts of 
the school. 

Finally, as a sequel to the thorough organization of the school 
on a plan similar to that herein suggested, let me urge upon the 
teachers of our common schools the duty and policy of a frequent 
visitation of the parents of their pupils. School troubles more fre- 
quently arise from a want of intimacy and sympathy between 
teachers and the parents of their pupils, than from any other 
cause. Teachers should often visit the homes of the children, 
and parents should testify their interest in the welfare of their 
offspring by frequent visitations of the school. One of the best 
means to secure the latter, is for the teacher to take the initiative. 
All persons are more or less alive to the courtesy and neighborly 
feeling. Let the teacher, then, lay the parents under obligations 
to visit the school by often visiting them. Let him strive by 
every just means to strengthen the ties of personal friendship 
between himself and his employers and his professional trials 
will be correspondingly diminished in magnitude and frequency, 
while his work will prosper in his hands, and he will be enabled 
to rejoice at the increasing evidences that he is waxing strong in 
influence and power over those whose characters he would mould 
into symmetry and beauty, and whose lives he would render 
useful and happy. 



TEACHING GRiMMAE IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

THE MAIN TROUBLE AND ITS CUBE. 
BY PBOr. W. H. YOUNO. 

I write : 

Of Ungraded Schools, because just here, very properly, I think, 
educational thought is centering : 
Of teaching Grammar, because herein help is still ^eatly 
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needed, — not that enough has not been said of late in the Monthlt, 
and well said, on what is to be taught and how^ for I see not how 
Hr. White's treatment of these points can be improved ; but be- 
cause there is, especially in our ungraded schools, a great lack of 
something else in teaching grammar, besides the matter and man- 
ner of instruction. 

I mean a lack of grammatical knowledge^ — readiness and accu- 
racy on the part of teachers. That there is a great lack here, 
every one fit to judge well knows. That such lack is incompati- 
ble with good, and hence successful teaching, is equally plain. 
Nothing not well known, can be well taught. No art which, like 
that of using a language correctly, depends so largely upon cor- 
rect practice for thorough learning, can be well taught by him 
who is not well skilled therein. Here, I think, is the first great 
trouble in teaching grammar in ungraded schools. (I say " un- 
graded schools ", since these, in the main, are less well manned 
than graded schools.) 

It will be seen that the trouble here pointed out is a founda- 
tion trouble, — a radical difficulty. It can be met only by radical 
means. The teachers themselves must learn more grammar and 
learn it better. No one who has studied barely one or two, or 
even more common-school grammars (English, of course,) unless 
with great reading, observation, and practice^ is well qualified to 
teach grammar. It may, I think, be said that no young teacher, 
whose study of grammar is thus limited, is qualified to teach 
it. 

The theory of language is best understood by comparison: 
hence it is always recommended to study at least one other lan- 
guage, in order to get a fair underst.anding of one's own. 

The art or correct use of language, is a thing of careful study, 
close observation, and long practice. 

These two propositions point out two lines of study, indispen- 
sable, it seems to me, to the good teacher of grammar : 

First, the study of tha language in its birth, historical, and 
philosophical development, and relations to other tongues of the 
same family and neighborhood ; and 

Next, the most thorough and comprehensive study and prac- 
tice of its more recent and present forms and usages. 

The advantages of such a course can not be told. Its import- 
ance to the teacher can not be overstated, The only allowable 
substitute is the mastery of several other languages, as commonly 
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taught, to ground one in the theory of language ; and long years' 
practice of his own to give its use. 

Now is such a course in reach of those to whom it is pointed ? 
Yes, right at their hand. It is found in two or three books, the 
names of which I will mention even at the risk of seeming to 
play the advertiser. Of these one is Prof Fowler's English 
Language, a plain, clear, concise setting forth of the language in 
its origin, historieal, and philosophical development, and rela- 
tions to kindred tongues, with ^11 tables of analysis and copious 
indexes. A book of similar kind, but more costly, less recent, 
and not so well adapted to the plan in view, is that of Br, Latham, 
of London. Either of these works, earefoily studied, can not 
fail to be full of interest and profit to the young teacher of gram- 
mar. They treat, however, mainly of the theory of the language. 
He who would be made a grammarian, must have vastly more. 
He needs, with this copious illustration, exhaustive discussion 
pro and con^ comparison of authorities, and, what seems to me 
most indispensable, such a variety and number of exercises as can 
not fail, if faithfully done, to ground him, not only in the prind- 
ple&y but in the faet^ of the language in all their minutiae and 
detail. There is but one book covering this ground, and that is 
Brown's Grammar of Grammars, — a book that no young teacher 
and few old ones can afford to be without. Of the particular 
merits or demerits of the author as a grammarian, or an author, 
this is not the plaee to speak ; but of the hooky I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a most complete and exhaustive depository of 
English grammatical science, history, authority, usage, and in- 
struction. 

But are these books to be studied f Tes, studixd. It involves 
labor, I know; but what that is excellent does not? Brown 
never made a truer remark than " it ib imposture to pretend that 
grammar is easy." Let these books be taken up and studied, 
paragraph by paragraph, especially the didactic parts ; let their 
reasonings be carefully weighed ; let their authorities be duly 
compared, and let their exercises be ftiithftilly done, and the 
student will gain a vantage ground that will serve him, as a 
teacher y a purpose less good only than the study of several for- 
eign languages and years of practice. With this vantage ground, 
the deeper interest growing out of it, and then good methods, 
such success may be looked for in teaching grammur even in un- 
graded schools, as will gratify the teacher, profit the pupil, and 
satisfy the public, — ^neither of which ends can now be claimed. 
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ARITHMETIC : HOW, AND HOW MUCH ? 

The questions here suggested may have little claim to atten- 
tion by reason of their novelty, still I am convinced that many 
teachers of large experience, would be very thankful for a satis- 
factory answer. Those who demand that an educational journal 
should serve them instead of a popular novel, would doubtless 
prefer that such trite topics should give place to newer themes ; 
but the real interests of education seem now rather to call for a 
patient and thoughtful discussion of fundamental principles and 
the methods which they involve. The science of education, seems 
at present not a little in sympathy with the science (?) of poli- 
tics. Something of reconstruction is needful in both. In both 
there are some established principles that we can ill afford to 
abandon. Neither in the one sphere nor the other is it true that 
every thing that has been is all wrong, nor are we again any 
nearer the truth when we assent to th6 proposition that all 
changes proposed are calculated to mend existing wrongs. There 
is less reason for the friends of progressive education to rest 
their expectations upon grand schemes that contemplate radical 
and sudden revolutions, than to hope for the attainment of desi- 
rable results from the gradual modification of existing methods, 
a modification based upon good sense and sound philosophy. I 
am well aware that this method is too conservative to suit the 
average impulsiveness of the American mind, but every year in 
our history is making it more needful that changes in our educa- 
tional methods should be wrought by patient and constant forces ; 
for every year is adding to the extent and complication of the 
machinery through which the influence of every change must be 
carried.' Therefore there is the greater need that careful thought 
should take the place of crude and impatient dogmatics. I hope 
that what may be said upon the subject of this article will not be 
found at variance with the spirit of these general statements. 

We may well concede that there is some ground for the com- 
plaint that Arithmetic has hitherto consumed more than its legiti- 
mate share of the time in our public schools. I doubt whether 
the evil has been at all peculiar to public schools in distinction 
from private, but it is to the former that we now have special 
reference. In conceding that an undue measure of time has been 
given to Arithmetic we have not intended to intimate that pupils 
are now really taught more mathematics than they need to know. 

It is an occasion of surprise that so much patient and protracted 
19 
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instruction has produced so little valuable fruit. May it not be 
that even less labor, differently applied, would secure much more 
satisfactory results ? Perhaps we may make a threefold division 
of the arithmetic that is embraced in our common-school course. 
In the first division we would include the most obvious and rudi- 
mental facts and combinations, — such combinations as could, 
with ease, be presented objectively ; and such facts as could be 
given in simple tables, that might be readily learned and re- 
tained in memory. 

The second division we would have taken in all that is com- 
monly termed mental arithmetic ; comprehending a great deal of 
youthful tribulation. 

The third division is that which is often termed written or 
practical arithmetic, so much, for example, as is contained in 
Greenleaf 's or Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, or Eobin- 
son's Practical. 

Possibly so much as is embraced in the first of the three divis- 
ions might be profitably taught in the primary schools, but from 
the burdens of the second we would largely relieve pupils under 
the age of fourteen years. Mental arithmetic is emphatically an 
abstract study, and the minds of children are emphatically not 
prepared to thrive upon abstractions. They need rather to be 
laying in store materials upon which the faculties of maturer 
years may work. Some methods of teaching Mental Arithmetic 
seem to be based upon the idea that the value of any process is 
directly proportioned to the intellectual effort that it necessi- 
tates. Yet very few men would prefer to cut wood with a dull 
axe, rather than with a sharp one, simply because the former 
would demand more vigorous exercise. We should seek to secure 
the largest measure of real zest in the mental labor that is re- 
quired of the young. Can we not do this most readily by skill- 
fully adapting the work assigned to the condition and wqats of 
the mind? It is hardly reasonable to expect that children will 
be as patient as those who have been disciplined by the experi- 
ence of a lifetime, in waiting for the results of labor. There is 
for them a pleasant and healthful stimulus in seeing and feeling 
how much they can do. 

Would it not then be well to dispense altogether with the slow, 
and to most pupils, the painful process of committing questions 
to memory, and solving them, without the aid of the book? The 
benefit that accrues to the mind, from acting while in a state of 
perplexity, is of the nature of the improvement of a delicate 
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machine, that results from its continuous running when the fric- 
tion of every pivot is at the maximum for the want of oil. 

We would then recommend that the study of mental arithme- 
tic be put later in the course than it now is, and that the methods 
of teaching it should aim more directly toward securing a com- 
fortable rapidity of progress in gaining practical familiarity 
witl\ the important mathematical processes that it is desirable to 
work mentally. 

Something of the same economy might be profitably exercised 
in regard to the study of written arithmetic. Unless we mis- 
judge, our text-books upon this branch are still cumbered with 
many things that lessen their adaptedness to the proper work of 
the school-room. All the arithmetics, intended for our Grammar 
Schools, so far as we are acquainted with them, contain quite a 
proportion of examples that presume upon a greater maturity of 
the reasoning powers than we have any right to expect in these 
schools. We now refer to the average capacity. If this opinion 
be correct, then a better arithmetic than we now have would be 
simpler, containing a systematic and natural arrangement of only 
such, and so many of the principles of Arithmetic, and such ap- 
plications of them as scholars fourteen or fifteen years of age 
ought to conquer in order to have their attainments in mathe- 
matics along-side of their knowledge of Language, Geography, 
History, Natural Science, etc. There would, of course, be no 
objection to an appendix that should provide extra work for such 
as have more than the average propensity for this branch of 
study. 

But while our present books are in use, would it not be well if 
teachers were encouraged to a careful exercise of their judgment 
in omitting such portions of the book as impose too heavy a bur- 
den upon their pupils ? A scholar may often receive great good, 
from *t)eing held up to a work that he is fully competent to 
achieve, but the result is quite different when an attempt is made 
to compel the pupil to do what he honestly thinks he can not do, 
and what the teacher has no reason to believe he can do. We 
may properly encourage scholars to make attempts where the 
possibility of success is problematical, but to demand success, in 
such cases, would be quite unreasonable. — M. C, S, in Mass, 
Teacher. 

[ We think the writer is wrong in placing all of mental arithmetic before 
written, but we indorse the idea that less arithmetic should be taught. — Ed. 
Monthly.] 
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POSSESSIVE CASE.— No. IV. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

It was my intention to discuss seriatim the different whims 
that have been advanced as to the proper mode of writing the 
possessive singular of nouns ending in the sound of s orz; but I 
have concluded to close the subject in this article, and leave the 
elaboration to some future time. 

Oliver B. Peirce in the third edition of his Grammar published 
in 1837, said : 

" When the name does end with the sound of Sj or z, (no matter what repre- 
sents the sound,) the apostrophe only, is used; as, The witness' sake. Con- 
science' sake. Moses' ministers. Felix' reply. Jabez' unwillingness." 

" When the use of the possessive case would produce a combination of 
soui\pls both hard of expression and unpleasant to the ear, how should the 
possessorship be represented ? " 

" It should be represented by the use of the relative ' of* ; as, * the rose' 
fragrance ', would be better by saying * the fragrance of the rose'." 

This is the most extreme position that has been taken by any 
grammarian. I might quote pages on the mode of writing the 
possessive of singular nouns ending in the sound of s or z, as I 
did ten years ago in the Indiana School Journal^ illustrating all 
shades of opinion from Peirce's to Goold Brown's. Brown says 
in his Grammar of English Grammars : 

" The chief exceptions, or irregularities, in the formation of the possessive 
singular y are, I think, to be accounted mere poetic licenses ; and seldom, if 
ever, to be allowed in prose." '* But in prose the elision should be very 
sparingly indulged ; it is generally less agreeable, as well as less proper, than 
the regular form." 

It is strange that some fastidious grammarian has not con- 
demned as harsh such possessives as Doddridge's, Coleridge's, 
Partridge's, Savage's, Gage's, Walsh's, Marsh's Beamish's, Mack- 
intosh's, Birch's, Eich's, Church's, Trench's, French's, witch's, etc. 

The same reasons that are given for mutilating the only case- 
inflection lett to English nouns, would be equally applicable 
against the addition of es for the plurals of nouns ending in the 
sound of 5 or 2r, or its use in the third person singular, indicative, 
active, of verbs ending in the sound of 5 or z. Is there any more 
hissing in James's, Vance's, etc., than in conscience, hisses, 
glasses, seizes, sauces, etc. ? 

The whole question must be referred to usage, and I feel safe 
in saying, after more than fifteen years' close observation of 
standard literature, that the additional s is used in the formation 
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of the possessive singular of nouns ending in the sound ofsorz 
three times as often as it is omitted. Those that make the mis- 
take of saying Bullions' and Davies' instead of Bullions's and 
Davies's, are apt to say Bullion and Davy instead of Bullions and 
Davies. To say " this book is James* ", is to me the height of the 
ridiculous. 

The only allowable exceptions in prose to the general rule that 
the possessive singular should be formed by the addition of 's to 
the nominative, are a few possessives which the word sake fol- 
lows and the possessive idea is nearly, if not entirely lost Con- 
science^ sakCy distinctness^ sake, completeness^ sake, shortness^ sake, 
emphasis' sake, goodness' sake, are examples. Anthon has dis- 
tinction' sake. Young and Oudworth distinction sake, and Crosby 
and Gudworth distinction's sake. 

I have seen nearly one thousand instances of the possessive 
Moses's, and Hastings's occurs about three hundred times in the 
Boston edition of Burke's Works. 



MES. 



BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, O. 



Prof. W. D. Hekkle — Dear Sir : Is the title Mistress, or Mrs., applied to 
married ladies, to be pronounced Mis^-iress or MifZ-Hs ? Would it be wrong 
to use the first pronunciation in introducing a married lady, or in speaking of 
her ? Webster defines the term Missis as being a contraction of the word 
Mistress, Which of the two words, in this case, would be in accordance with 
the best or prevailing usage ? I would be pleased to see your answer to these 
questions in the Educational Monthly. 

Yours respectfully, 

The question under dispute may be decided by a reference to 
usage. Both Miss and Mrs, are contractions of mistress. Miss is 
applied to unmarried females of the genus homo, and Mrs, to 
married females of the same genus. Now as the contraction 
Miss is not pronounced mistress, so Mrs, ought not to be pro- 
nounced mistress. By pronouncing the first miss and the second 
missis, we make a useful distinction. 

Webster's New Dictionary under the fifth meaning says, " A 
title or term of address, now unusual, being superseded by the 
abbreviated form Missis, which is written Mrs, 

" Mrs. An abbreviation of mistress j but pronounced mis^'sis." — Webster. 

" Miss, at the beginning of the last century, was appropriated to the daugh- 
ters of gentlemen under the age of ten. Mistress was then the style of grown- 
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up unmarried ladies, though the mother was liying, and, for a considerable ^art 
or the century, maintained its ground against the infantine term of miss." — 
Todd, 

Worcester says mistress is pronoanced " colloquially, in con- 
nection with a proper name, mW sis, as, Mistress or Mrs, (mis' sis) 
Smith:' 

" It [misiressi is the proper style of every lady, who is mistress of a family, 
or married, and not entitled by birth, or in right of her husband, to a higher 
style. — As a prefix or title, it is, in writing, commonly abbreviated into Mrs. ; 
as, Mrs. Siddons ". — Worcester, 

^^ The same haste and necessity of despatch which have corrapted Miuier 
into Mister, have, when it is a title of civility only, contracted Mistress into 
Missis. — Thus, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Carter, ic, are pronounced Missis Mon- 
tague, Missis Carter, Ac. To pronounce the word as it is written, would, in 
these cases, appear quaint and pedantic." — Walker. 

" Mrs. An abbreviation of mistress, the common title prefixed to the name 
of every married lady, and colloquially pronounced miV sis. In England, the 
title is also prefixed to the names of elderly unmarried ladies." — Webster^ s old 
Diet, 

"Mistress is a title used in addressing or speaking of married ladies." — 
Williams's Topical Lexicon. 

It will be noticed that he does not give the pronunciation when 
used. 



D E A W I N G. 

One of the most glaring anomalies in oar system of public 
graded schools is, that in the making up of the " per cent)3 " for 
promotion, several important studies, regularly taught in the 
grades, are ignored. So far as we can learn, the promotion of a 
pupil does not depend on success in Drawing, or Composition, or 
Music, or Calisthenics. Now there can be no doubt that this dis- 
crimination is a very baneful hindrance to the cultivation and 
development of a national taste for the beautiful and highly use- 
ful art of which we are speaking. 

Of course it is granted, that the classification of scholars even 
in the best graded schools must, on any principle of promotion, 
be short of perfection. Nor do we insist that every study that 
may be temporarily on trial in the Course should be included in 
the making up of certificates for promotion ; but we do claim 
that before a true People's College curriculum can be drawn up, 
before the vital question, " What knowledge is of most worth ? " 
can be extensively understood, the friends of education must in 
public discussions recognize the fact that there are in our sys- 
tems of graded schools indefensible inconsistencies. 
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"We claim that drawing, instead of being thrust into the back- 
ground, is equal and should be allowed to be equal with any in 
the curriculum. We claim that it is one of the knowledges of 
most worth ; and though we may be charged with temerity in 
appearing to attempt the solution of the great question, we re- 
spectfully offer a statement of the grounds of our position. 

The work of the teacher includes the training of the faculties of 
the pupil. All training worthy the name, must include exercise 
of the faculties — work to be done. The observative or percep- 
tive faculties derive no real benefit from merely gazing at objects 
— from merely hearing or reading theoretical explanations. All 
true educations consists of the stimulated self-working and self- 
growth of these same observative faculties. Now if this be true, 
drawing must be advanced to the earliest part of the course as 
to time, and to the front as to importance ; for it is in its nature 
the most formative, the most stimulative, and gives the most 
tangible results by which the condition and caliber of a young 
pupil's intellect may be estimated. It is, therefore, the subject 
which is best adapted to practically train and to stimulate the 
self-activity, the self-growth of the faculties. 

Drawing, as a medium for the communicating of thought, is 
the most universally understood, is the most vivid in its impres- 
sions, and admits of the most extensive application in supplying 
the conveniences and elegancies of life. The curriculum of the 
future, which is daily becoming more definite and tangible to 
every earnest educator, will be very imperfect unless it in some 
way provide for the training of the pupil in the practical love of 
the beautiful, the just, the true, the good. Schoolmasters must 
break through the prejudices of their own early training, and 
recognize the truth that a superimposed creed is worthless when 
in conflict with previous practical -growth. 

To the child harmony and truth, and purity and loveliness, are 
not synonymous terms ; his innate love of the beautiful must lead 
him to the intuitive recognition of the symmetry of justice, of 
the necessity for truth, and in the practical striving for these he 
discovers his power to produce, to create, to elect beauty or de- 
formity. Upon his success in drawing from the relation of crea- 
ted things around him, satisfactory responses to the longings of 
his own heart depends his leisure, his inclination, his ability, to 
do good to others. Our educators must recognize these truths : 
to do full duty to the young, the Commonwealth must provide 
for the formation of correct tastes and habits. 
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Drawing is the little wicket gate through which the little pil- 
grime might be led not only into rich and saggeetive picture gal- 
leries of their own creative genius^ but also into Eiysian fields of 
humanitarianism and moral usefulness. 

Cincinnati, June, 1868. o. c. w. 
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INFLUENCE. 

It has been said in reference to painting, that <' nothing is more 
commonly accepted than the fact that the characteristic traits of 
the artist, despite his efforts to the contrary, find their expres- 
sion upon the canvass. We have heard the masterpieces of 
Eembrandt pronounced coarse and gross, while those of his con- 
temporary, Vandyke, were invariably spoken of as the embodi- 
ment of purity and true refinement. These individualities are 
noticeable in their portraits of the same persons.** 

Who then would not prefer a Eeubens or a Vandyke to a Rem- 
brandt or a Dora, were he seeking for the likeness of a child ? 

If this be true of the lifeless canvass, what a lesson does it 
picture for him who affects the countenance by his attempts to 
discipline and refine the almost infinitely impressible faculties of 
the mind and heart, that contribute to the expression of the 
features ! And how assiduous should be his exertion to have all 
the reflections of his handiwork there suggestive of a noble 
truthfulness and an exalted virtue ! > 

Who would not prefer the delineations of the rightly thought- 
ful and active, to those of the careless and the indolent, upon the 
being of his child, for the development and culture of a pure and 
noble life ? J. k. 



Ohio, perhaps, leads all the other States in the Union in the 
cause of popular education, and the result of it has already been 
felt. ^ * * To-day she has more prominent leaders in Congress 
and in the high places of the nation than any of her sister Com- 
monwealths, and it is a matter of common notoriety that she has 
furnished this year more strong Presidential candidates for both 
parties Ihan could possibly be nominated. At the bottom of all 
this lies her thorough and advancing common-school organiza- 
tion. — Philadelphia Press. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

vThe following questioiiB were recently used in an examination 
of applicants for certificates to teach in the public schools of this 
city. Sixty-nine teachers were examined : 

ORTHOGBAPHY. 

1. What is the distinction between a letter and an elementary sotmd 9 

2. How many elementary sounds in the English language and into what 
f^eneral classes are they divided ? 

3. How many and what elementary sounds do a, e^ i o, and u each repre- 
sent? [Represent each sound by the proper notation.] 

4. What is the distinction between a diphthong and a digraph^ Give 
examples. 

5. How many and what sounds have th and ch f Give examples. 

6. What is meant by the phonic analysis of words ? 

7. How many and what sounds compose the words through^ bought^ cease, 
and zealous f 

8. How many and what sounds compose the words write^ heir^ foreign, 
and eight f 

9. What is a syllable 7 

10. What is the distinction between primary and secondary accent? Give 
examples. 

Spell the following words, and mark the vowel sounds in the accented sylla- 
bles? 

[Ten words to be given by the Examiner.] 

READING. 

1. Give three or more of the essential qualities of good reading ? 

2. Which is the worse fault in reading, too rapid or too slow an utterance ? 
Why? 

3. How may a distinct articulation be best acquired ? 

4. What are the advantages of an erect posture when reading ? 

5. By what exercises may the capacity and strength of the lungs be in- 
creased r 

6. What is emphasis^ and what is its object ? 

7. In what ways may a word or phrase be emphasized ? Give two or more. 

8. What is meant by the natural pitch, or key, in reading ? 

9. Define circumflex and describe the different kinds. 

10. How may the meaning of words best be taught to children? 
Bead a few sentences of prose and a stanza of poetry. 

[To be selected by the Examiner.] 
PENMANSHIP. 

% 

1. How many and what kinds of lines are used in writing ? 

2. How many and what are the principles which compose th§ small letters ? 
(Make them.) 

3. What principles combined form the letter u f The letter n f 

4. How many and what are the principles which compose the capital let- 
ters ? Make them. 

5. What is meant by the slope of letters ? 

6. What should be the slope of all straight lines in writing ? In printing? 
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7. What is meant by connecting UneSj and how should they be made, light 
or heavy ? 

> 8. What should be the height of the long letters Z, b and k, as compared 
with that of the short Letters ? 

9. Why should pupils, somewhat advanced, be required to write across the 
page, writing the words in lines instead of in columns ? 

10. What is the best method of holding the pen ? Why ? 

Write these sentences as a specimen of your hand-writing : 

'^ Too low they build who build beneath the stars." 
" The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What IS the distinction between concrete and abstract numbers ? Give 
examples of each. 

2. On what principle may ten be added to a figure of the minuend and one 
to the next higher figure of the subtrahend ? 

3. If the same number be added to both terms of a proper fraction, how 
will its value be affected ? 

4. What is the distinction between a simple ratio and a compound ratio ? 

5. Multiply the sum of i and { by their difference. 

6. What part of a day is 1 hour and 20 minutes ? 

7. Reduce ^f |^ to a decimal, and divide the result by 400. 

8. What is the interest of $450 fon 3 years 2 months and 21 days at 8 per 
cent ? 

9. A fiag-pole 80 feet in length, broke, in falling, into two unequal pieces, 
the shorter being | of the length of the longer. What was the length of each 
piece ? 

10. If 20 men can do a piece of work in 40 days, how long will it take 8 
men to do it? (Write the analysis in full.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name two of the proofs that the earth has a spherical form. 

2. What is meant by the earth's orbit f 

3. If the earth's axis were perpendicular to the plane of its- orbit, what 
would be true of the relative length of day and night ? 

4. What is meant by the latitude of a place ? 

5. Which is farther north, Columbus or Paris ? Quebec or London ? New 
Orleans or Rome ? 

6. What are the advantages of map-drawing ? 

7. Name the four largest islands of the West Indies and the five largest 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 

8. Name and locate the River Systems of the United States. 

9. Name the principal rivers of North America that flow into the Pacific 
Ocean ? 

10. What is the Gulf Stream ? (Describe it.) 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. What is meant by the number and person of a verb ? 

2. What does the comparative degree of adjectives denote ? How is it 
formed ? 

3. Why are personal pronouns so called ? 

4. What is meant by the antecedent of a pronoun ? Give examples. 

5. Define voice. How is the passive voice formed ? 

6. Write a sentence containinmg a transitive verb in the passive voice, and 
a noun in apposition. 
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7. What is the distinction between a preposition and a conjanction ? Give 
an illustration. 

8. Parse " burden " and "which" in the sentence, "A burden which one 
chooses, is not felt" 

9. Parse "By", "nothing", and "ill", in the sentence, " 5y doing 
nothing we learn to do ill" 

10. Analyze the sentence, " Those who live in glass houses, should not 
throw stones." 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What is the difference between the "ABC Method " and the " Word 
Method " of teaching reading ? 

2. Why should primary instruction begin with knowledge acquired through 
the senses rather than with abstract knowledge ? 

3. What are the three natural steps in teaching a little child to combine 
numbers ? 

4. Why should the process of addition be taught before the rule ? 

6. What do you understand by an " Object Lesson ", and why is such in- 
struction valuable ? 

6. What exercises in the use of language may be used in teaching chil- 
dren ? (Give a series of such exercises. ) 

7. What is the objection to the advancing of classes according to the ability 
of the more backward pupils ? 

8. Why should the teacher adapt his instruction to the average capacity of 
his pupils ? 

9. What are the advantages and disadvantages of " test examinations " ? 

10. Which should be the teacher's chief aim, training oc the imparting of 
knowledge? Why? 

11. \^y should a recitation thoroughly test the pupil's preparation of the 
lesson ? 

12. What are the 6ther objects of a recitation ? 

13. What is the distinction between the " question method " and the " topic 
method " of conducting recitations ? 

14. What is the distinction between the direct and indirect method of im- 
parting instruction ? 

15. Which of these methods is preferable ? Why ? 

16. What are the objections to the use of " prizes " as an incentive to study ? 

17. Why is it important that all our youth form the habit of prompt and 
cheerful obedience to rightful authority ? 

18. What is your opinion of the " self-reporting system" ? 

19. What are the objects of punishment? 

20. What relation do moral instruction and training sustain to school gov« 
ernment ? 



Pennsylvania. — We are especially pleased to see that the salaries of the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools and of the Deputy have been increased, — the 
former to $2,500 and the latter to $1,800, and both inclusive of the past as well as 
the current year. This places the educational on a footing of equality, as to com- 
pensation, with the other departments of the government. The labor, responsibility 
and usefulness of the superintendency has long been equal to any and greater than 
most of the other State oflSces. This increase is therefore not only just toward the 
officers, but right as a reeognition of the dignity of the cause and of the value of 
this branch of the public service.— Penn. School Journal, 
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We give up most of our space this month to our excellent contributors, and 
still have not room for all the contributions received. We are sure that 
the excellent character of these articles will more than compensate for the 
leanness of this department 



THE DAYTON MEETING. 

' The indications are that the meeting of the Association at Dayton will be 
largely attended, and, in an eminent degree, successful. The schools have 
closed a very prosperous year, the teachers are in excellent spirits, and their 
deliberations can but be characterized by great harmony and interest 

We always look forward to the meetings of the Association with peculiar 
pleasure. They are like grand re-unions of veterans afler some strong hold of 
the enemy has been taken. Such shakings of hands as these meetings of old 
comrades bring, do the soul good ! Troubles, cares, and disappointments are 
alike forgotten, and hope, courage, and an onward spirit take possession of 
all hearts. We are going to Dayton to be refreshed and reanimated. 

The following programme has been arranged by the Executive Committee : 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association will be held in 
Dayton, commencing Tuesday Evening, June 30th, 1868. The meeting will continue 
daring Wednesday, Jaly 1, and Thursday, July 2. 

On Tuesday Evening, June 30th, the Inaugural Address of Prest. Henkle will be 
delivered. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. — MOBNINO SESSTOK. 

Papert and Disetutioru, 

1. Memoir of the late Wm. N. Edwards, by W. B. Crosby, of Lima. 

2. Courses of study for High Schools, by W. A. Converse, Principal of Cleveland 
High School. 

3. Discussion by members will follow the reading of this paper. 

4. Miscellaneous business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1. Relations of Public Schools to Colleges, by Prof. W. H. Young, of Athens. 

2. Discussion of the foregoing paper. 

3. County School Supervision — General Discussion. The first two speakers will be 
designated by the President. 

SVENINO SESSION. 

The Annual Address will be delivered by Hon. Harvey Bice, of Cleveland. 

THURSDAY, JULY 2. — MORNINO SESSION. 

1. How shall the work of Teachers' Institutes be most successfully carried forward ? 
by Hon. J. A. Norris, State School Commissioner. 

2. Discussion of the foregoing topic. 

3. The Physical Sciences as a means of culture, by Joseph SulUvant, of Columbus. 

4. Miscellaneous business. 
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AFTBBNOON SESSION. 

1. Sleotioa of OiBeers. 

2. Practical Language Lessons in the School Roonii by J. F. Reinmond, Sapt. of 
Public Schools, Lancaster. 

3. General diseassion of the foregoing topic. The first two speakers will be desig- 
nated by the President. 

4. Bliscellaneons business. 

Adjournment. M. F. Cowdert, Ch*nEx, Com, 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

We are glad to see that steps have already been taken to make the annual 
meetings of the National Associations a decided success. Last year, owing to 
circumstances not necessary to mention, the meeting of the National Teach- 
ers' Association was not called, and this caused a postponement of the meet- 
ing of the Superintendents' Association and the Normal Association. We 
trust that the meetings this year may be sufficiently successful to make good 
what was lost last year, and give a new impetus to the cause of national edu- 
cation. We hope that Ohio may be well represented. 

The following announcements have been made : 

NATIONAL TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting of the National Teachers' Association will be held in the 
City of Nashville, Tennessee, the 19th, 20th, and 2l8t days of August next. The 
Legislature of Tennessee has, by joint resolution, welcomed the Association to the 
Capitol of the State, and tendered the use of both the Senate Chamber and the Hall 
of the Representatives for the sessions. Gen. Eaton, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, with the hearty co-operation of the principal educational men of 
, Tennessee, is preparing to receive the Association with one of the warmest welcomes 
it has ever met. The railroads entering Nashville will carry delegates and members 
to and from the meeting at half fare. Arrangements are in progress to present an 
unusually rich programme, and it is hoped that a full representation of the educators 
of our whole country will be present. 

As soon as practicable, another circular will be issued, giving the progradime in 
full, and directions as to the best routes of travel from the East, North, and West. 

The National Normal School Association and the National Association of School 
Superintendents will hold their annual meetings in connection with this meeting. 
Many of the leading educators of America may be expected, and questions of pro- 
found and far-reaching interest will be discussed. John M. Gregory, 

Prest. Nat, Teachers* Aesociation. 

NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting of the National Superintendents' Association will be held 
in Nashville, Tenn., on Monday, August 17th, beginning at 10 o'clock A.M. 
The following topics will be discussed : 

1. School-district Organisation — Territorial unit, school officers, etc. 

2. School Funds — How best raised (by state or local taAation), how apportioned, 
how disbursed, etc. 

3. School Supervision — State, county, and district ; how superintendents should be 
chosen, term of office, etc. 

4. School Statistics — State and city, items to be reported, basis of same, etc. 

The discussion of each of the above topics will be introduced by a brief paper. 
What is desired is such a free interchange of views as will present the experience of 
the country. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, National Commissioner of Education, has been invited to 
address the Association. E. E. White, 

L. Van Bokkelen, Sec'y, Pres, NatH Sup*t Association, 
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AUSBICAN VOBUAL SCHOOL ASflOCIATIOV. 

Tbe Annual Meeting of the American Normal School Association will be held in 
Nashville, Tenn., on Tuesday, August 18. 

The Order of Exercises will be as follows : 

At nine o'clock A.M., the meeting will be opened for Introductory Addresses and 
the^ transaction of business. 

At ten o'clock, an Essay will be read by Prof. Geo. M. Gage, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Farmington, Me. Subject: ** Educational Errors." 

At eleven and one-fourth o'clock, a Discussion. Subject : ** The usefulness of 
Model Schools in connection with Normal Schools, and the Modes of conducting 
them." 

At two o'clock P.M., an Essay will be read by Prof. John Goodison, of the State 
Normal School at Tpsilanti, Mich. Subject: ''Normal Instruction in Geography." 

At three and one-half o'clock. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minn., will present a Report on "The Organization, including 
Grading and Course of Study and Training, or Normal Schools." 

At seven and one-half o'clock, an Essay will be read by Prof. M. A. Newell, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Baltimore, Md. Subject : " Text- books." 

The subjects of the essays will be discussed as far as time shall permit. 

D. B. Haoar, Salem, Mass., President, 

L. B. Kellogg, Emporia, Kan., Secretary. 



MISCELLANY. 

We take great pains in mailing the Monthly that no subscriber may f&il to receive 
a single number. When notified that such a failure has occurred — and we receive 
very few such notifications — we always remail the missing number. 

The perfection of our institute system is a matter of great importance, and we are 
glad to see that Commissioner Norris is to present a paper on the subject at the Day- 
ton meeting. He has given the needs of our school system careful and earnest 
thought, and his paper will be of great value. Mr. Norris is most zealously devoted 
to the work of school reform, and is striving to make his administration of the School 
Department potent in this direction. He has the high compliment of a unanimous 
re-nomination by his party as an encouragement to go forward, and we hop« that be- 
fore he leaves the office, he may see the important changes he is advocating, effected. 

Institutes. — The Miami County Teachers' Association will hold an institute at 
Piqua, beginning July 27th, and continuing at least two weeks. The instructors are 
T. W. Harvey, H. A.Thompson, W. I. Tenney, H. B. Furniss, and B. B. White. 

A teachers' institute will be held at Lancaster the week beginning July 27th, and 
a normal institute of four weeks will be held at Pleasantville beginning June 29th. 
We have mislaid the circular, and can not give the names of the instructors. Supt. 
Reinmund, of Lancaster, is the leading instructor, and he is a host. 

A normal institute will be held at Circleville beginning July ISthj and continuing 
four weeks. The instructors announced are C. F. Krimmel, J. C. Drum, and W. H. 
Wolf. 

An institute will be held at Glendale, Hamilton county, the week beginning August 
17th. The instructors and lecturers announced are Judge Stanley Matthews, T. W. 
Harvey, John Hancock, Prof. Robert Eidd, and E.- E. White. 

The teachers of Athens county will hold a two- weeks' institute at Athens, begin- 
ning July 6. Profs. Schuyler, Kidd, Tappan, and Young, instructors. 
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The Vinton County Tetusliers' Institute will be held at MoArthnr for one week, 
beginning July 20th. Prof. Young, Schuyler, and Eidd will teaoh. 

Profs. Sobnyler and Young are to hold a two- weeks' institute in Defianoe, begin- 
ning with August. 

Ohio University. — The Faculty of Ohio University, during the past term, have 
given normal instruction to large classes in the various common school branches. We 
understand this is to be a regular feature of the University hereafter. 

Cambbidqs. — The public schools, in charge of Mr. McBurney, have closed a very 
successful year. They have never before been in so good condition, and the Board 
has shown its appreciation of this fact by increasing the superintendent's salary 
$100. 

Salem. — Seven pupils graduated from the High School at the close of the school 
year. The exercises evinced thorough training, and fully sustained the reputation of 
the school as one of the best in the State. Under the able supervision of Mr. Henkle 
the Salem schools have reached a high degree of efficiency and thoroughness. They 
stand well toward the head. 

iNDiANAPOLis.—The reports of the Board of Education and Superintendent show 
a remarkable degree of growth and progress in the public schools of this city. The 
enrollment is now nearly double that of 1864, and the per cent, of attendance which, 
in many of the schools in 1863, was only sixty per cent., has, for the past six months, 
been ninety-five per cent. Supt. Shortridge believes in hard work, and he is sus- 
tained by a working corps of live teachers. 

WiLBERFGTBCB UNIVERSITY. — In 1865 the fine college edifice was destroyed by fire— 
the work of an incendiary. The trustees unwilling to see an enterprise, so important 
and much-needed, abandoned, entered on the task of erecting another building. 
They have laid the foundation and completed the west wing, and are now raising 
funds to complete the building. We trust that their earnest appeal for public aid 
will be answered by generous contributions. 

Kkox County. — A teachers' association was organized in this county as early as 
1838, with Rev; Dr. C. Oolton and others as members. Subsequently another was 
organised by K. R. Sloane, G. W. True, and others. In 1851, 1852, 1853 regular 
teachers' institutes were held, those in 1851-2 being conducted by Lorin Andrews. 
These facts show that the parenthetical clause, " if not the first ever held in the 
county," found in our notice of the institute lately held at Mt. Vernon, should have 
been omitted. 

Changes. — Mr. Watkins has resigned the superintendency of the Marion schools 

—cause, low salary. M. S. Turrlll has so far recovered his health as to be able 

again to take his old place as principal of the schools of Cumminsville. Sidney 

A. Norton, of Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, has been appointed professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology in the Miami Medical College. He retains his position as teacher of 
natural science and Snglisb literature at Mt. Auburn.— -H. Thane Miller has re- 
signed the principalship of the Mt. Auburn Institute, and is succeeded by Rev. A. J. 
Rowland. Mr. Creery leaves Chickering's Institute to take the position of teacher Of 

Latin and mathematics at Mt. Auburn. Dr. N. C. Burt has been elected president 

of the Ohio Female College, and Rev. Mr. Anderson takes the chair of mathematics 

at Williams College. Mrs. N. A. Stone, formerly of Massillon, has been appointed 

to the High School of Akron, at a salary of $1,000. 
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Salabxbs Incbxassd.— The salary of Supt. Haneook, of Cincinnati, has been 
raised from $2,500 to $3,500 j that of Supt. Stevenson, of Norwalk, from $1,500 to 
$S,000 ; and that of J. K. Myers, of Upper Sandnsky; f^om $800 to $1,000. We take 
pleasure in making a '' note " of such substantial recognitions of yaluable services. 
Our advice to other boards is to go and do likewise. 

Wanted.— The Board of Education of Port Washington, Tuscarawas county, 
wishes to employ a competent principal for their schools — salary $800. A compe- 
tent and experienced lady teacher wishes a situation in a good High School. 



LETTERS. 

* Ctncinn'ati, June 16, 1868. 

Hon. E. E. White — Dear Sir: By your kindness, I would like to offer a few re- 
marks on the question, *' How many rotations will a wheel make in being revolved 
once around another of the same diameter.'' As W. D. H. leaves the question with 
your readers for a solution, we offer the following reply : *' The wheel makes treo do- 
tations.'' First reason : An index on the revolving wheel points twice to each of the 
points north, south, east and west. Second : A card attached to the circumference 
of the moving wheel is wound twice around it in one revolution. Third : If the 
moving wheel be slid around the other so as to present always the same point to the 
center of the fixed wheel, the wheel in motion rotate* once. Now, if we change the 
sliding to rolling motion, there will be one additional rotation. Hence our answer : 
" One revolution and two rotations." Yours truly, 

Carthage, June 23, 1858. T. McCammon Dill. 

Kenyon College, June 15, 1868. 

Hon. E. E. White — Dear Sir : As I am on the point of leaving Kenyon College 
and Ohio, I regret that I shall not be able to renew my subscriptioii to the Ohio Ed- 
iTCATiONAL MONTHLY, to the able conduct of which I am happy to bear my cordial 
testimony. Yours very truly, 

Jas. Kent Stone. 

Rochester, N. Y., June 11, 1858. 

My Dear Sir ; The perusal of your valuable journal uniformly causes two classes 
of feeling to spring up in my breast. First, a regret that no such medium of instruc- 
tion was obtainable when I was a teacher, for I can plainly see that such a help would 
have been of inestimable value to me ; and the other is, that any teacher should feel 
that he can do without it. It seems to me that such an aid, to almost any teacher, 
would be, I will not say, worth its cost, but many times the price of it. But I sup- 
pose it is to be accounted for by the fact that many teachers engage in the business, 
not as a profession, but as the best way of obtaining the means of engaging in some 
other business : hence every dollar that is directed from that object, is regarded as a 
dead loss. But that is, I suppose, one of the things that we can not avoid, even were 
it desirable. But it may be laid down as certain that such teachers never loill engage 
in the business, nor provide themselves with the same helps, as those who engage in 
it permanently. Yours truly, 

Wm. Slocomb. 
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AMEEICAN TBACHBES. 

[Tins is the condading portion of an address delivered before the Hamilton 
County Teachers' Association by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati. We copy 
it from the Cincinnati Chronicle : ] 

' So the path to the most peculiar, and really the most exalted 
position in true American society, lies through the door of the 
common school. If there be a class in this country whose influ- 
ence exceeds that of all others, which is now in a position to do 
more for the country than all others, it is the teachers in the 
common schiools. This body of young people, a large majority of 
them young women, will have more to do in forming the minds 
and characters of the generation that is to establish the new 
order of American affairs than any other class. In their presence 
the best children of the Northern States spend the best hours of 
the best months of their six most impressible years. No class 
has such an opportunity to fashion the national character; in- 
deed, in numberless instances the teacher is the spiritual father 
and mother of the little one whose natural parents have failed to 
be the parents of the life of its soul. I do not propose to argue 
this point j but the next fifty years will demonstrate that I am 
right. I do not assert that the common school teacher will 
always retain this opportunity. With the rising intelligence of 
the masses, other sorts of instructors of the higher life will be 
more in demand. But just now, in the formative state of our 
new republican civilization, the most imperative need of the 
American people is a higher degree of popular intelligence. The 
20 
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teacher prepares the field for the journalist, the author, the artist, 
the statesman, the teacher of religion. So the young men and 
women to whom the children of America are now intrusted, are 
the class in which we are all most deeply interested, whose 
position is really most important in American society. 

If the people do not appreciate this fact as they ought, the 
fault chiefly lies at the door of the teachers themselves. The 
people do show the highest appreciation by placing their children 
under the almost despotic power of this class. The majority of 
American teachers are not parents of children, and they can not 
know the feeling with which the most ordinary father or mother 
intrusts a child to any teacher during its most sensitive years. 
No parent at heart believes any human being can love or do so 
well for the little darling as those to whom God has given it ; 
and, I confess, no daily spectacle in this city is so affecting to me 
as the faith of the parents of the twenty-five thousand little 
children who are sent to our common schools. There is no such 
fkith in any church in the city ; no sudi trUst in any class as 
these parents repose in these four hundred teachers. When I 
hear our teachers complain of social neglect, I hm tempted to 
ask: Fray, what evidence of social confidence do you need? 
These fiimilies might invite you to their social companionship, 
might make you their personal friends, might give you their 
money ; but now they give you the very treasure of their hearts, 
their little children, through the most impressible part of their 
lives. They place them practically under your despotic control 
through the school hours of the year, witii .only a difficult and 
remote opportunity to interfere with your administration. The 
souls of their darlings are in your hands, and when I have given 
away my child to be instructed by man or woman, I have given 
the last proof of respect and confidence. If there is a teacher 
jn America who does not feel this thing, it is time the Bepublic 
were irelieved of the services of one so shallow and selfish as to 
value a few outward demonstrations of respect above the beet 
proof of human confidence. 

But there is a growing feeling among the better portion of our 
people that this class of American teachers must do far more 
than ever before to justify this popular faith, and retain this ex- 
alted position. Every American institution is yet an experiment ; 
every professional class is always on trial before the high court 
of the best intelligence and virtue of the land. So fiHr the com- 
mon school has done its work better than anything in America, 
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and ih« people are ready to give their money and their confi- 
dence in greiUier measure than ever, to make it the grander thing 
whiob our expanding necessities require. But they will demand 
more, far more, of the teachers in this school than ever before. 
They will demand, and will not be denied, the highest possible 
quiUiiiefi of mind ^d heart, of skill and character in those who 
stand so near the nation's life. They will give the teachers en- 
ktfged opportnnittes to fit themselves, at the public cost, for their 
arduous profession* They will give them salaries sufficient to 
support them in reapeetability and comfort. They will make the 
public school houses the best houses in America. They will give 
these young men and women as much social attention and public 
honor as they deserve. All these things will surdy come, and 
there is not the islightest need that our teachers should leave 
their legitimate vocation of instruction to haunt lobbies or pull 
wires for their own personal welfare. The people understand 
them rather better than they understand themselves. All honor 
will be given where honor is due. But the people have just now 
taken a great broom for a general sweeping through every region 
of American life. They have just swept slave society through 
fifteen degrees of latitude and drowned it in the Gulf of Mexico. 
This yeaor they are sweeping out the White House and dusting 
the Capitol. Next year the great broom will go whirling 
through the press, and up and down the aisles of the Churches. 
It will descend on the heads of the great corporations that slay 
and plunder the people. Teachers, set your houses in order, for 
" in a day and hoar, ye know not," all your doors and windows 
will fly open, and, like the rushing of a mighty wind, that mam- 
iaeth house-cleaning week will come ; and when it ends, every 
one oi yon that is unworthy will be found amid the rubbish out- 
side I 

The people now demand two things of you, teachers, and you 
mast give it them if you wish to remain in the high place you 
liOiW attempt to fill. 

First — Tkejf demand increased knowledge and skill in your pro- 
feuian. There is nothing done in America that requires the fine 
inteUigiiioe, the ejq^rience of human nature, the personal and 
sodal tact demanded in your professsion. To instruct the mind 
and train the character of one child, is the noblest work done 
lopon earth. To be the teacher, the guardian, the exemplar of 
jfifty ehildren, ye^r i^er year, is such an office as demands the 
.«to]^D«tt ricill of man or woman. There is no end to the mischief 
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that an ignorant, bungling, untrained teacher can inflict on child- 
hood and society. There is no limit to the achievement of a 
master workman in this illimitable field. If there be a teacher 
now satisfied with low intelligence, a torpid mind, a clumsy man- 
ner, a happy -go-luck style of work in the school-room, let me say 
that the time is rapidly passing when such fietithless and crude 
labor will be tolerated. Everything now tends to skilled labor. 
All the Trades* Unions in Christendom will fail to elevate the 
mechanic until he makes himself a better workman ; for the 
world will never pay so much for poor work again as it has in 
the past. The doctors, the lawyers, the clergymen, all under- 
stand that their position depends upon the quality of their work. 
The people have resolved to have skilled labor in the common- 
school room. The children who are to shape this Republic are 
too precious material to be experimented upon by educational 
quacks, or ruined by barbarism, stupidity or conceit in the teach- 
er's desk. It is utterly useless to resist this demand. Every 
teacher now employed should devote every spare hour to faithful 
study and general professional improvement. No young person 
should presume to enter the profession without the most ample 
preparation at coibmand. The people of this city, another year, 
will establish a first-rate school for the training of teachers, and 
its establishment will be a crisis in the profession through this 
entire region of country. It may be hard upon many a faithful 
worker, but the emergency demands a relentless policy of purg- 
ing the American school -room of incapable instructors, and what 
the people discover to be essential, will surely be done. 

Second — The people demand, beyond this, the complete consecra- 
tion of the whole manhood and womanhood of every teacher to the 
great office of public instruction. The day is passing when this 
profession can be a general receptacle for all kinds of young peo- 
ple, to be used to fill up a few years of inefficient life. If a young 
man wishes to pay his board while he studies medicine or law, or 
applies for the situation of merchant's clerk, he will soon find 
the school-room is not open to men with such a purpose. If a 
girl wishes to relieve her parents of her support while she waits 
to be sought in marriage, she must go elsewhere for employment. 
Public instruction in America can not be conducted by teachers 
who come to it with half a mind, regard it a hateful drudgery, 
and toil with mechanical stolidity while the soul is far away. It 
demands the complete consecration of all the human powers. It 
is a thing to work up to, to pray over, to purify one's self for. 
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And only the teacher that works in saeh a spirit can know the 
grandeur of the ofSce or behold the wondrous result of fidelity. 
Of eourse, it is honorable to work everywhere ; and while our 
nation was young, and society crude we were obliged to use the 
best that could be had for teachers. Many of us worked in the 
school -room, in our youth, as well as we knew how, and hope we 
did the people no vital harm. But new days demand new agen- 
cies, and the time has now come when nothing less than lofty 
manhood and womanhood, joined to thorough knowledge and 
skill, can satisfy the people's need. 

Last Monday it was my privilege to spend half a day in the 
examination of what is doubtless the most complete training 
school for teachers in the Western States. In the upper room 
of a well-constructed school-house I found a quiet, self-pos- 
sessed young woman, standing before a group of half a dozen 
girls, in familiar conversation upon their forenoon's work as 
teachers of the five hundred children in the rooms below. Their 
conversation ranged through the whole realm of the life of child- 
hood, striving to analyze its faculties, comprehend its wants, and 
get into perfect sympathy with its mysterious inward life. Each 
of the girls told her experience with her class as earnestly as if 
she knelt at the confessional, under the eye of a criticism as de- 
cided as it was sympathetic and kind. Below I saw the working 
half of the class of " pupil teachers " conducting the various 
exercises of instruction. Through these rooms moved three 
"critic teachers," noting everything, advising, preparing to re- 
port in due time to the quiet little lady above. In one room a 
charming "model school " was permanently kept by an experi- 
enced young woman. One man, with the title of superintendent, 
was responsible for the order of the little community, and assisted 
in the teaching of the older classes. I looked with a delight too 
deep for expression, upon that beautiful spectacle of a school 
where five hundred children are taught by these twenty girls, 
who themselves are learning the finest art of modern life. I 
marked the deep enthusiasm, the blended firmness, self-posses- 
sion and gentleness, the sweet spirit of co-operation, with which 
they went about their duty. I saw in their faces that they felt 
they had chosen the better part, were living for a purpose, and 
not troubled overmuch about their position in American society. 
Then I thought what multitudes of young women in our land to 
whom God has given wealth and opportunity, and friends and 
fair hopes in life, are squandering the soul of their womanhood 
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in a wretched career of self-iadulgence and selish plectfore, de- 
stroying their bodies, dissipating thoir miads, and imperiling 
their souls in an ignoble toil, which begins and ends with their 
own poor selves. And I felt how weak a creature is a woman 
when she lives only to pet and push herself into some new op- 
portunity fbr a useless round of trivial life ; and I thanked €rod, 
that all over our land are these quiet, refined daught^s of the 
Bepublic, with noiseless feet and gentle hands, shaping the souls 
that will shape the nation that shall yet lead the world. They 
are the people's saints, the true woman's nobility ; the prophets 
of that day when man and woman shall not quarrel ibr rights, 
but strive fbr supremacy in service to man and God. 



KNOWLEDGE BEPOKE MEMOEY. 

I have had frequent occasion to urge upon teachers the impor- 
tance of cultivating the memory of their pupils. The old-fash- 
ioned plan of requiring the young to commit to memory precious 
truths, in those very words in which wise and far-thinking men 
have handed them down to us, has too much gone out of use. I 
have felt called upon, therefore, from time to time, to recall to 
the minds of teachers the unspeakable importance of early exer- 
cising the memory of children, and of storing their memories 
with wise sayings and rules. I would not take back anything I 
have said on this subject, but rather repeat and reiterate it. At 
the same time, I am aware that there is an extreme in this direc- 
tion, and I therefore put in a word of caution. 

The danger to which I refer is that of requiring children to 
commit mere words, to which they attach no meaning, or with- 
out their having any real knowledge of the things expressed by 
the words. Of course there is much in the Ibrmulas and rules of 
science that the immature minds of children can not entirely 
comprehend, and I am fkr from saying that a child should com- 
mit nothing except what it can comprehend. But whatever in a 
rule or a doctrine they can understand, should be diligently ex- 
plained to them, and the ingenuity of teachers should be exer- 
cised in awakening the minds of their scholars to the apprehen- 
sion of real kjiowledge as a preliminary to the act of committing 
it to memory. 
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- Jkji example or two wiU illiustrftte my meaning. Children at 
sahool are required to commit to memory the tables of weighty 
and mea»nre8. The exercise is one of acknowledged and indis- 
pemsable importance. Bat it is possible for a child to repeat one 
of these tables with entire glibneas and accuracy, pretty mnch aa 
he would whisUe Yankee Doodle, without any apprehension of 
the actual things which the terms of the table represent. He 
may learn to say *' sixty seeonda make a minute, sixty minutes 
make a degree^ three hundred and sixty degrees make a circle,'' 
witiii no more idea of the things expressed by this formula of 
words, than the parrot who has been taught to say, *^ You are a 
big fool." If the teacher will show the child an actual Qircle^ 
with the degrees, minutes, and seconds marked, and will let him 
count them for himself, so that he has a. real knowledge of the 
things, he will then not only commit this formula ot words to 
memory more easily, but the knowledge itself will promote his 
mental growth. He will be feeding on real knowledge, not on 
its husks. So in learning about inches, feet, yards, rods, and 
miles, let the teacher, with foot-rule and yard-stick, show what 
these measures really are, let him by some familiar instance give 
the child an idea of what a mile is, and then let the memory be 
invoked to store up the knowledge gained. So with ounces, 
pounds, and hundred weights. So with gills, quarts, and gallons. 
The common weights and measures are as necessary in the 
school-room as are spelling-books and arithmetics. The actual 
weights and measures, so &r as possible, should be exhibited, 
should be seen and haadled, and the child's mind made to grasp 
the very things which the terms express; that is^ he should ftrst 
get real knowledge, and then be should store his memory with it 
in exact words and forms of exjnressioa. 

This is the true mental ord^. Knowledge first, then memory. 
Get knowledge, th^i keep it. Any other plan ia like attempting 
to become rich by inflating your bags with wind, instead of fill- 
ing them with gold, or attempting to grow fht by bolting food in 
a form which you can not digest. 

Some teaebero, in their fear of cramming <^ildren with words, 
spend their wkcde time and energy in awakening thought, and 
none in fixing upon the memory the thoughts which have been 
awakened. They are so ai.ueh itfraid of making children parrots, 
that they diseard rules entirely in teaching, or require pupils to 
frame rules finr themselves. This is to go into the opposite ex- 
treme. The rules and fi>rmulas of science require the greatest 
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care and consideration, and a large and varied knowledge. Few 
even of men of learning and of those specially skilled in the 
meaning of words and the use of language, are qualified to frame 
scientific rules and propositions. To suppose that young chil- 
dren, just beginning to feel their way into any department of 
science, are competent to such a task, is simply absurd. Yet this 
is by no means uncommon. A teacher will conduct a boy intel- 
ligently and skillfully through the process of doing a sum in 
arithmetic, or analyzing a sentence in grammar, and then say to 
him, " Now, form a rule for yourself, stating how such things 
should be done." The first step here is right. Take your pupil 
by the hand, and conduct him through the process or thing to be 
done. This is necessary to enable him to understand the rule. 
But when he thus gets the idea, then give him the rule or princi- 
ple, as it is laid down in the book, in exact and well considered 
words, and let him commit those words thoroughly to memory, 
without the change or the omission of a word or a letter. 

^p %l^ ^^ ^^ ^^ %^ %^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^* ^f^ ^^ ^^ ^I* ^^ 

Two phrases will cover the whole ground. Knowledge before 
memory. Memory as well as knowledge. — In the School-Boom, 



PEHMANBNT TEACHERS. 

In nearly one-half of our schools, teachers are changed twice 
a year. This glaring evil of perpetual change claims special at- 
tention. In chemistry, in the arts and agriculture, experiments, 
however expensive, are often necessary and useful. Persevering 
trials and repeated failures usually precede, and sometimes sug- 
gest valuable inventions. But of all experimenting, the most 
needless, costly and fruitless, and yet the most common, is the 
practice of " placing a new hand at the wheel " annually, or even 
twice a year, in our school-houses. When passing Hurl Gate in 
a storm, some weeks since, I observed how much the apprehea- 
sions of timid passengers were quieted by the simple statement, 
<' Our good captain has run safely on this Sound for forty years." 
The assurance that an experienced hand guided the helm, at once 
inspired hope and confidence. But if &lse economy, prejudice, 
caprice, or favoritism, placed new captains or pilots twice a year 
on our noble "Sound Steamers," how soon would they be con- 
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deiuned and forsaken by an indignant pablio. And yet not a 
few committees in oar districts, from mere whim, or pique, or 
more often from open nepotism, practice a system of change in 
teachers which introduces confusion, waste, weakness, discour- 
agement, and often retrogression, in the place of system, econo- 
my, efficiency, and progress. This is the prolific source of most 
serious defects *now hindering the usefulness of our schools. 
True, there has been an encouraging advance for some years in 
respect to the permanency of teachers. The increase in the 
number of teachers employed in the same school two or more 
successive terms, last year, was 33. But my own observation 
convinces me, that there is a pressing need of far greater pro- 
gress in this direction. 

There are still many towns which retain the old system of 
semi-annual changes, male teachers in the winter and female in 
the summer, and even in each successive summer and winter the 
same teachers are too seldom reemployed. In such places I find 
the schools in the lowest condition, with no uniform methods, or 
well-arranged plan consistently and persistently sustained. This 
system, or rather want of system, is, to so great an extent, sacri- 
ficing the benefits of experience, and hindering thoroughness of 
instruction, that the subject demands the consideration of the 
people. In no other way can the genuine improvement of our 
schools be so easily and economically secured, as by employing 
better qualified and more permanent teachers. 

It often requires nearly a term to initiate a new teacher into 
the policy of the school visitors, who officially direct his course. 
He can not perhaps in less time correct the mistakes and bad 
habits formed under his predecessor, and get his own plans and 
processes fully into operation, and the result is very likely to be 
neglect of system. The conviction that there will not be time to 
carry out any settled policy, and that if commenced, it may be 
wholly counteracted by an incompetent successor, discourages 
the attempt. It has long been a conceded point among success- 
ful teachers, that a second term in the same school is worth at 
least one-third more than the first. The school-room is the most 
unfortunate place for those experiments which <^ rotation in of- 
fice '' must here involve — entailing a dead loss of more than 30 
per cent, of the expenditures made for schools. 

A teacher must learn the characters of his pupils, intellectual 
and moral, before he can successfully teach them. He must 
make each child a study, and discover both the faults and excel- 
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lenoies of his heart, aad tk« <liiBciilt aad ewy processeg of his 
miskd. He rnofi avail hiaauMlf of %wwy moasa to find out hit 
entire cbaz»ctery as a disoriminatiiig physician watches dosely 
all the symptoms of hia patieaty in order to anderstasd what 
o«ght to be doQO for him. Until he knows tl^ pecaliarities» the 
attaanmentSi and wants of each pupil, he can not adapt Idmself 
to them, and must work in the dork. Xhero is a great varied 
of methods of iHuaUfating and sunpliQring each branch, and les- 
son, and only the teacher who understands both his profession 
ajsd the charact^ of his pupils^ can adapt these countless Tsrie- 
ties of method to the endless diversities of mind and character. 
The difficulty oi understanding little children ia exceeded only 
by its importance. The internal history of a child is veiled from 
us, because it no longer lies witiiin the view of our present eon- 
sciousness and experience. In. our eagerness to '^put away 
childish things," we too soon forget how we '' spake as a child," 
'< understood as a child," and '^ tiiought as a child." But putting 
himself in the fdaoe of his pupil, and beo<Mning literally child- 
like, renewing his youth, and by the help of imagination where 
memory fiuls, reproducing his own early feelings, impressions, 
difficulties, and varying experience, the teacher can beat prepare 
himself to appreciate tiie instinctive tendeueies, dangers^ weak- 
nesses, wants, and primal aspirations of the juvenile mind and 
heart. He who can ihjkB ccmie down whero children are, and be 
a child again, instead of growing old in heart with advancing 
years, will ever maintain that rare grace and beautiful ornament 
of age, the veirnal freshness of youthful feieling. Sudi vivid 
reminiscenoes of childhood, and such knowledge of the juvenile 
character, bring the teacher into close contact and conscious 
sympathy with his pupils, open their hearts, secure their confi- 
dence, and win their love. 

The man who retains a school for a single term only,, haa little 
opportunity or motive to a^squire this accurate discernment of 
.character, this sympathy and sensibility to penetrate the youth- 
ful spirit and arouse its dormant faculties, this keeu and prac*- 
tised eye to discern what motives to urge up^a this pupil, what 
passioAs to repress in that, what habits to chedc in one, what 
good tendencies to foster in another^ what weak points te 
strengthen here, and what peculiar gifts to develop there. The 
teacher mu^ thoroughly understand his pupils beforo he can 
discover, in each partieulaar case, the best methods to subdue the 
ohatiaats, to stimulate the indolent, to arouse the stupid, to m^fce 
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the careless hanger and thirst for knowledge, and to win the 
confidence and affections of all. Surely, this is a great work, in 
which the most exalted talents, enriched by the treasures of 
science and experience, will find ample employment for all their 
resources. However large the school, the teacher should regard 
an intimate knowledge of each papil as essential to liis thorough 
Instmctioii. Thil knowledge can not be obtained intoitively, 
Bor by the ftcile proeess of phrenology. It is the reault of pa- 
tient and long-continned observation of individual children^ and 
it is well worth all the labor it costs. This most valuable aeqni- 
sition belongs only to the permanent teacher. It is bis moat 
available capital. Some days usually pass before a stranger in 
the school -room learns the names and former olassificatian of his 
pupils. Weeks or months are gone before he is fully prepared 
to judge orthe propriety of this classification ; and then so little 
timo of his short term remains that it seems inexpedient to in- 
troduce any changes, however much they may be needed. 

How different is the position of the permanent teaaher on re- 
opening his school. He is cordially greeted and weloomed as a 
firiend and benefactor, by the pupils, whose reepect and love he 
has won. He knows every class and every scholar. On the first 
day, the school is in working order. The teacher and s<diolairs 
alike enter upon the new term without any abatement of ii^ter- 
est, and at the outset he is able to suit his modes of instruction 
to the character and atanding of each pupil. The teacher, for 
the time being, stands in the place of the parent. And what re- 
sults would be realiced in the family, were a new step-father or 
step-mother to be semi-annually invested with parental authori- 
ty ? The picture of anarchy and alienation which this questioii 
suggests, needs not here be drawn. The evil is hardly less serious 
in the school than it would be in the household. WhaA would 
be the eillBel of a semi-annual change of clerics and book-keepers 
in our mercantile establishments, or of agents and overseers in 
our manu&ciories, or of financiers in our banks, or of masters 
of our merchantmen, or comnuinders of our iron-dads, or of 
doctors in oar &miliesy or of pastors in our parishes? Shrewd 
m/en never make such blunders in business maAters^ although 
such frequent changes would be less disastrous to worldly entesr- 
prises than they are to the best interests of schools. Let us niot 
practically deny the value of experience in the most vital inter- 
ests committed to our ebwrge, the training of our children.-^ 
B. G-. NoKirBBOP, See*y aUAe Board of Education^ &. 
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THE CLASS BOOM. 

GEOMETRY — LESSON I. 

Our object in this class is to bring the mind to the perception 
of geometrical magnitudes. The 'failure of manj students of 
this most useful science, is caused by a lack of accuracy in their 
perceptions. They are taught to describe magnitudes of whose 
existence they are totally ignorant, and are asked to reason upon 
them before they have clearly perceived their essential proper- 
ties. We can not sow and reap in the same day. As in the body 
but little -growth is made in a year, so in the mind the increase 
of knowledge is very slow. But little geometry can be taught 
to a child in a lesson, but if the instruction be continued through 
several years, and if it be adapted to the state of the child's 
mind, he will as surely arrive at a knowledge of geometry as by 
the natural process of growth he will reach manhood. The 
seeds of geometrical knowledge must be planted long before we 
can reap the ripe harvest. 

The child's first knowledge is of necessity crude and imper- 
fect. Time is required that impressions be verified, corrected, 
and, as it were, assimilated by the mind. When our perceptions 
of geometrical magnitudes have become 

"A picture distinctly defined 
In strong and imperishing colors of mind 
A part of onr being beyond our control", 

we shall soon find ourselves able, almost intuitively, to perceive 
geometric truths, to verify our perceptions by analysis, and sat- 
isfy our minds by completing the work synthetically. 

Our class called, we begin : 

To whom does this play -ground belong? To the district. 
Who lives next us on the west ? Mr. Campbell, What separates 
our play ground from Mr. Campbeirs lot ? A fence. Let us 
think about that for a moment : Suppose the fence is taken away, 
would that change the boundaries ? Would we, or he, have any 
more or less land than now ? No. Then it is not the fence that 
bounds our land, for, if the fbnce were taken away, there would 
still be a boundary. TTp to a certain limit the land is ours, and 
beyond it is his. This limit we call a line. Is there any vacant 
land between ours and his that belongs to neither? No. How 
wide then is the line which divides our land from his ? It has 
no width. Then we can not measure its width ; can we measure 
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it in any other direction ? Yes ; we can measure its length. What 
then has not the line ? The line ha^ no breadth. What has it? 
It has length. Has it color ? Weight ? Can yon see it ? Can you 
feel it ? No. The line lacks every property bat length. 

What then is a line ? A line is that which has length without 
breadth or thickness. Bepeat in concert. Write this definition on 
your slates. 

Prom our window we can see the crossing of two railroads, 
one of these is a six foot gauge, and the gauge of the other is 
five feet ten inches. Now, John, tell me how long and how wide 
the crossing is ? Six feet long and five feet ten inches broad. 
Bight. If I make a mark one-half inch wide and cross it with 
one one-fourth inch wide, how long and how wide would the 
crossing be ? 

Now, we can imagine two lines crossing, and, as you can see, 
the crossing will have neither width nor length. This is what 
we call a point. A point is a certain place, but it has neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness. If asked to tell what a point is, 
you would say, " A point is that which has neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness, but place only.'' Eepeat in concert. Write upon 
your slates. 

How many dimensions has the line? How can we measure it? 
We can measure its length. How many dimensions has it then ? 
One. How many dimensions has the point? None, 

We are not to suppose that lines always lie between and divide 
different farms or lots. We can imagine the blackboard equally 
divided by a line from top to bottom, one-half the board lying 
on each side of the line. We can imagine lines drawn through 
the air from one steeple top to another. Or you can think of a 
line extending from your eye to some far distant star or from 
one star to another. Neither are we to think that there are no 
points save where two lines cross. A point may be any where. 
We can imagine a point in the air right in the center of this 
room, midway between the floor and ceiling. Prom this point 
we can imagine lines drawn to the floor walls and ceiling. We 
remember that a point has place only, and we can think of a 
point in any place. 

What is this I have drawn on the blackboard 1 A mark. Is it 
a line ? No, Why ? It has breadth, color, we can see it, etc. No 
it is not a line, but it is used to show where a line is, just as the 
fence shows us where the line is between our grounds and Mr. 
Campbeirs. As this mark is used to stand for a line, we find it 
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convenient to call it a line. In the same way jon eall Jokn'« 
photograph, J'ohn. In th« eaftie way a farmer will tell yon that 
a certain fence ie the line between him and his neighbor, hecaise 
the fence atands on the line, and ho can mo the fence and can 
not see the line. 

We nenally note the points we wish to consider Iqr capital let- 
ters : this line is drawn from A to B. These letters form a nanoe 
for the line ; it is the line AB. We may nee any other letters to 
designate the other lines — other lines which may he need in con- 
nection with this. 

Ton may now draw and designate four lines. Ton distinguish 
the lines as AB, CD, BF, and GH. Very well ; yon can use any 
letters yon choose. Exensed. 

Jtfarton, 0. w. w. 



HEARING RECITATIONS. 

BT BiOHAKD EDWAADS.^ 

What is a Recitation f — Strictly speaking, a recitation is a rep- 
etition of something previously uttered or written. This is in- 
dicated by the derivation of the word from the Latin citarCj to 
call or name, and r€, again. But in the sense in which the word 
is employed in school^ it means more than this. A recitation, iL...* 
the school sense, is an exercise in which there is not only a say-'j; 
ing-over, or rehearsing, of lessons, but also explanation and in- 
struction. The recitation hour is not only the time in which the 
teacher hears the pupil's repetition of what has been learned, 
but also the time in which he imparts such information as the 
pupil needs in order to think efSciently. 

It teems, then, that recitation exercise has two main purposoa. 
The first, which includes the hearing of what the pupil has to 
si^-, we may call examination, and the second, instruction. Exam- 
ination should always precede instruction, because the latter 
ought to be imparted as the pupil needs it, and not otherwise. 
Every item of information given by the teacher, every su^iges- 
tion offered should be given or offered because the pupil's mental 
state demanda it; and it should be such as this menial state re- 
quires, and no other. Clearly, then, it is the teacher's first buai- 

* President ICormal UnlTenitjr 6f IHiaois. - 



ness to ftscettam wliat ttils m^itUl sttfto of t^e fvtpH is, in «»der 
that he maj know What inttruetion to impart. 

In respect to What shall the Pupil he Xxaminedf — Fitst, he 
should be examined in respect to his knowledge of the lesson 
previously assigned for recitation. One of the most useful hab- 
its to fbster in* children is the habit of industry. Labor is a 
necessity of our nature. No person, however vast his wealth, is 
exempt from labor. Physical health, intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, permanent happiness and peace of mind, — all these depend 
upon work. Without work they are unattainable. Children 
should therefore be accustomed to industry. When a lesson is 
assigned for study, its preparation should be conscientiously ac- 
complished. Suppose a lesson to have been assigned and the 
class to be assembled for the purpose of reciting it ; and that |fae 
teacher, impressed with the belief that he can present the sub- 
ject more philosophically than it is presented in the book in 
which the lesson has been given, neglects to question the pupils 
upon what they had been required to learn, and devotes the 
time to explaining and elucidating the subject ; how much labor 
will these pupils devote to preparing the next lesson given them 
to learn ? 

This careful examination of the assigned lesson is also neces- 
sary to promote the proper sense of responsibility. There must 
be something for which the pupil is held bound. He must feel 
1 1jat there are certain things which he must do. This will accus- 
>m him to obedience to duty. And this sense of responsibility, 
this amenableness to the law of right, is the state to which it is 
desirable to bring all human beings. Suppose all the children 
in a school, or all the people in a community, felt the force of 
this feeling of responsibility, — were constantly impressed with 
the oonviction that certain things must be done^ and certain other 
things abstained from, — how easy would be the governing of 
both school and community ! 

Secondly, the pupil must be examined in ise^ipeet to hia under- 
standimg of the fubject presented ift the lesaon- He may lu^ve 
studied faithfUlyy and in aueh way as to deserra tbe taaeher's 
«Bq«aliied approval, and yet Mi Iklly to ftthmn the principle 
afKm which he has been labo^il^f. The teacher mftf^ 1^ fiiithful 
in asoertataiDf , fiiUy amd aeonxatefyy bis xaetital a4aie m. this re- 
(^»aet All the mental diseipUne the aulseot afSovds mait he 
made avaikUe. (Questions anast be skillAiily firaapied f<^r deteet- 
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ing any error tiist may lurk in tbe papil's mind. He must be 
made to understand the subject as well as the book. 

But thirdly, the pupil's method of study and thinking must be 
looked into. Every truth is related to every other truth, and no 
truth is properly learned unless its relations are mastered at the 
same time ; it follows from this that there is an order in which 
truths ought to be acquired. This order may not be the same 
for all minds, but $ome order is the right ope for e,ach mind. The 
teacher must ascertain whether this order has been observed by 
the pupil who comes into the class with an apparently thorough 
knowledge of the lesson. Suppose the recitation is upon the 
solution of a problem in arithmetic, and that the pupil has the 
correct result, and can state the process by which it may be 
found : the question must still be raised how he arrived at this 
result,— whether he began with the conditions of tbe question, 
and proceeded legitimately to the answer; or whether, observing 
the printed answer in the book, he experimented upon the given 
quantities to see what process would produce the given result, 
and then assumed that to be the right process. 

Fourthly, the pupil's use of language must be carefully ob- 
served by the teacher. All wrong expressions, — grammatical 
blunders, slovenly statements, mispronunciations, etc., — must be 
corrected on the spot, and the pupil required to use the proper 
expressions. But explanations of the principles of language 
should be given only at exercises devoted to that or kindred pur- 
* poses. Otherwise, time will be unjustly consumed, which belongs 
to other topics. And, besides, explanation is not at all needed 
for the purpose in hand, which is to accustom the pupil to a 
proper use of speech. Language, as practically used, is a matter 
of habit, and not a matter of philosophy. Children learn to 
speak correctly and elegantly by speaking correctly and ele- 
gantly, and not by studying philology. The study of philology 
is very useful, but it is useful for explaining what is, and not for 
creating what is not, — namely, good habits of speech in a person 
addicted to bad ones. 

PoHtians of Pupils and Modes of Beciting. — It is best that the 
pupil stand while reciting. The position makes him conspicu- 
ous, and gives importance to whatever he says. He therefore 
feels more strongly a sense of responsibility than if he were sit- 
ting. If he should give a false answer while fitting, the fact 
might not be recognized by all in the room, for all migbt not be 
sure of the individual reciting; but a mistake made by a pupil 
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standing will not be likely to be imputed to any one else. This 
will, in modt cases, nerve him to a better performance than if his 
identity were not so clear. The recitation should be prompt. 
In physics, mbmentum is dependent upon velocity as well as 
upon the quantity of matter. It is the same with mental move- 
ments. Eapidity, other things being equal, gives power to 
thought. No man exerts his greatest power of mind when think- 
ing very slowly. Jlvery word in the recitation should be dis- 
tinctly spoken. Idle pupils* often resort to indistinct mjimbling, 
in order to cover up their ignorance and unfaithfulness. Let 
every statement be clear and unequivocal, so that the teacher 
may at oncie decide upon its truth or falsity. The pupil must 
not be allowed to use fragments of sentences. He should be 
accustomed to state his points in full sentences. He should not 
be allowed to depend upon the teacher for partly making, in the 
question, the statement which it is the pupil's business to make. 
How many pupils there are who can answer a question if it is so 
asked that only a word or two is required in answer, but who 
can do nothing if a full independent statement is required ! Lan- 
guage is the counterpart of thought. It influences greatly the 
character of our thinking. The man of careless expression will 
soon become a man of careless thinking. 

Instruction.— JJnU^v this head we only say here, that the 
amount of explanation given to a pupil on any subject must be 
carefully considered. It must not be too great in quantity. 
Nothing should be explained by the teacher which the pupil can 
master without explanation. The pupil is educated not by what 
is said to him, but by what is done by him. His mental strength 
is increased by being tried to its utmost. It is subject to pre- 
cisely the same law as bodily strength. On the other hand, ex- 
planation must not be withkeM when the principle to be mas- 
tered is clearly beyond the pupil's power. In such a case effort 
will only result in disappointment and discouragement. — Kansas 
Ed. Journal, 



PROFANITY CURED. 

The first school that I taught in the West, was in what 

was then the suburbs of Marietta. After teaching in that 

locality a few months, I was invited to take a school in the 

more thickly settled part of *thB town, which I engaged to do. 
21 
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Soon after I had made the engagement, I learned that my prede- 
cessor was a very profane man, and that the boys of his school 
had contracted the habit of swearing to an alarming extent. I 
told my employers that I should feel it my duty to stop this 
practice of the boys in my school at once. I was told that I 
probably might be able to do it gradually, by using prudent 
measures, but that to do it at once, would be impossible. I re- 
plied that I had no idea of tapering off a sin of that character, 
and if it could not be done at once, I should consider that an in- 
dication that I was not in the right location, and should seek 
employment elsewhere. They still thought it impossible, and 
that it might result in breaking up the school. After having 
been in the school two or three days, I spoke to the boys on the 
subject at considerable length, pointing out, as well as I could, 
the folly and sin of the habit ; that its tendency was to degrade 
those who practiced it ; that it was ungentlemanly and mean, 
and showed a want of good manners, etc. ; that I should endeavor 
to promote their best interest, and should allow nothing that 
would tend to impair their respectable standing in society — and 
much more of like import. I then stated to them that profanity 
would, ih no case, be passed unnoticed ; that for the first offense, 
I would reprove the offender before the school, but for the sec- 
ond, he should leave the school, and nothing should save him. 

A few evenings after 1 had laid down this rule, quite a number 
of my boys had assembled on the court-house square, no buildings 
having been erected on it, nor any other obstruction save the 
whijq>ing'posty which. stWl remained. I had taken rooms right 
opposite, and was sitting at an open window seeing them at their 
play, and I enjoyed it. Suddenly the play ceased, and one boy 
was seized, tied to the whipping-post, and pretty severely 
whipped. I thought that a strange proceeding, and took occa- 
sion on the next day, just before dismissing the school at noon, 
to remonstrate against such unkind treatment of a fellow pupil ; 
that it was right and proper that they should have their amuse- 
ment, but I hoped I should never again witness the scene of the 
last evening ; and then left the school-room. Two of the larger 
boys immediately followed me, and said they wished to explain the 
cause of the whipping : That as I had made it a rule that if any 
boy used profane language, he should be turned out of the school 
for the second offense ; and as they had acquired the habit so 
much that they feared they should break the rule and be dis- 
missed from school, which they wished to avoid, they had all 
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signed a paper promising to swear no more ; and if any one vio- 
lated the rule, the other should whip him ; that one boy did so 
and was whipped accordingly ; that, the boy did not complain of 
ill treatment, and they hoped I would be satisfied by the expla- 
nation. I told them that I would not interfere with their disci- 
pline, but hoped they would have no further occasion to resort 
to it. Nor to my knowledge had they; nor did I from that time 
hear of a profane word by any of my scholars. 

I am satisfied that in cases like the above, it is proper and best 
even that the teacher should take a decided stand. 

JRochester, N, Y, "Wm. Slocomb. 



PEAISE. 

While visiting at a friend's house, a few months since, the con- 
versation turned upon school matters. My friend's little daugh- 
ter soon interrupted us by saying that she did not ^* like her 
teacher " ; that she did not ^^ like to attend school " ; and that 
the other pupils " did not either." 

I proceeded to question her, and received this reply which I 
give in her own words : " He never praises us. When we do 
wrong, he is sure to reprove us ; when we have perfect lessons 
and try to please him, he does not appear to be pleased at all." 

I was on friendly terms with the teacher, and determined to 
visit his school. I did so the next day, and found things as the 
little girl had said. The pupils were listless and idle ; the reci- 
tations slow and dragging ; and the teacher weary and discour- 
aged. After school hours I gave him a few hints on the efficacy 
of praise. He promised to try it. 

Sometime after I again visited the school. There was a com- 
plete change. The pupils were animated and studious, the reci- 
tations, full of life, and the teacher cheerful. The revolutionizer 
had been praise judiciously employed. 

Children live in the present. They have but a dim conception 
of the future, and they require some immediate reward for their 
labor. No reward is more acceptable to them than the approba- 
tion of their teacher, and this may be conveyed by a word, a 
look, or a smile. Merited praise, intelligently bestowed, has the 
same effect on a school that a shower of rain has on plants. It 
revives, strengthens, cheers. Ja^ies Simpson. 
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SUPEEINTENDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

During the late session of the Ohio Teachers' Association at 
Dayton, a meeting of Superintendents was held at the Phillips 
House for the purpose of organizing a Superintendents' Associa- 
tion. A temporary organization was effected by electing M. F. 
Cowdery, of Sandusky, Chairman, and Mr. Johnson of Hamilton 
county. Secretary. 

On motion, Messrs. John Hancock, W. D. Henkle, and W. E. 
Crosby were elected a Coipmittee to report rules for the perma- 
nent organization of an Association, and to prepare business for 
a meeting to be held during the winter holidays. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Committee the following top- 
ics were agreed upon for report and discussion at that meeting, 
which it was agreed should convene in the State Commissioner's 
office in the city of Columbus, on Tuesday, December 29, 1868 : 

1. Methods and frequency of examinations for transfer of 
pupils in graded schools. 

2. On a general truancy law. 

3. Practical methods of giving moral instruction. 

4. On the methods of selecting teachers for graded schools. 

The Committee earnestly solicits every Superintendent of the 
State to come up to the meeting, and take part in its delibera- 
tions. This invitation is intended to include every head of a 
graded school, whether he be called Superintendent, Master, or 
Principal. 

It is believed this new oraganization, if it be properly sus- 
tained, will be one of great practical advantage to the educa- 
tional interests of the State. John Hancock, . 

Chairman of the Committee, 



" TWO WHEELS." 

Ed. Monthly : In the July number of the Monthly, T. McOam- 
mon Dill answers correctly the pfoblem proposed by W.D.H. in 
the particular case given, and I propose the following as a general 
solution : To ascertain the number of rotations made by rolling 
a wheel over any surface — plane, curved, or mixed — divide the 
distance ^passed through by the center of the rolling wheel, by its cir- 
cumference. This rule gives two rotations in the case proposed, 
and readily disposes of all cases, whether the wheel roll on the 
convex or concave surface. Yours, T. C. Mbndenhall. 



kTuml Mtitm* §tpuxtmint. 



The board of education of Sycamore township, Hamilton county, 0., has 
adopted a rule making twenty-one days a school month, the last day (the 21st) 
to be devoted to a teachers' institute or meeting. Teachers who do not attend 
the institute, forfeit one day's wages. 



School directors should encourage their teachers to attend the county 
institute. No teacher can attend a good institute, and not be able to teach a 
better school. It imparts to its members a new impulse, higher aims, and 
truer ideas. When the institute occurs in term time, the schools should be 
closed to afford the teachers an opportunity to attend. The time lost in closing 
the schools will be more than made good by increased efficiency and thorough- 
ness. ' 



Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, officially announces that the 
School Journal will be sent, at the expense of the State, to each board of 
school directors and to each county, borough, and city superintendent. He 
adds : " The character of the matter with which the Journal will be filled, 
official and otherwise, will be such that neither teachers nor directors can afford 
to do without it Directors now have the legal right to subscribe for copies 
out of the funds of the districts, the only compensation, indeed, they can re- 
ceive for their services ; and it would not be amiss for them so to contract 
with their teachers as to require them to keep up with the times by reading a 
periodical which has fought so long and so well in the cause of common school 
education." ' 



ACTING MANAGER OF SCHOOLS. 

Dbar Sib : I have been appointed Acting Manager of the schools of this town- 
ship, and I need all the light I can possibly get in order to discharge the duties of 
the oi&ce in an acceptable and efficient manner. * * * Will yon be so kind as tu 
prepare an article on the subject for an early number of the Monthly ? 

Very respectfully, » G. A. B . 

Section 13 of the school law provides that boards of education "may ap- 
point one of their number the acting manager of schools for the township, who 
shall do and perform all such duties as the board may prescribe in relation to 
the management and supervision of the different schools, and the educational 
interests of the township." The evident and praiseworthy design of this pro- 
vision is to give the country schools the benefit of supervision, but two diffi- 
culties have rendered the law practically inoperative. The first of these is the 
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requirement that the acting manager shall be a member of the township board. 
Few school boards are so fortunate as to contain a member competent to un- 
dertake the task of school direction. 

But the most serious difficulty is the fact that the entire management and 
control of the township schools are not by law entrusted to the board of edu- 
cation. Section 6 makes it " the duty of the school directors in each sub-dis- 
trict to take the management and control of its local interests and affairs ", 
to employ and dismiss teachers, to visit the schools, etc. — ^this duty to be dis- 
charged under and in obedience to such rules and regulations as the township 
board may prescribe. But the board can not by rule or regulation take this 
local management and control out of the hands of the directors, and, hence, 
they can not delegate to the acting manager the authority essential to the 
highest success. Even if it be true that the board may prescribe as a rule that 
the control of the local directors shall be subject to the direction of the acting 
manager, this mixed control is likely to lead to discord and difficulty. What 
is needed to make the local supervision of our township schools practicable, is 
the abolition of the sub-district boards, and the placing of the entire control of 
the schools in the hands of a township board. This will make the duties of 
the acting manager plain and important, and the office will become an agency 
of great value in the improvement of our schools. 

The best that can be done under the present system is to make the acting 
manager an inspector of schools and an adviser or counselor of directors and 
teachers ; and this view lets in all the light we are able to throw on the subject 
The first step is to secure the codperation of the directors of the several sub- 
districts, and the next is to make a careful examination of the schools with a 
view of ascertaining their condition and needs. In this work the manager 
should assume no authority, and he should carefully avoid any public criticism 
either of the teacher or the school A thorough examination of the several 
classes will usually open the teacher s eyes, and the manager will be asked for 
suggestions. These should be given privately, and with a view of securing 
improvement They may relate to the subjects of seating, classification, pro- 
gramme, recesses, recitations, methods of teaching and governing, advance- 
ment of pupils, use of text-books, care of room, method of keeping records, 
etc. An hour's interview with a teacher, after a careful inspection of his 
school, will enable a competent manager or superintendent to effect a consid- 
erable improvement 

The manager should also seek an interview with the directors. Their desire 
to know what he thinks of the school, will afford an opportunity to speak of its 
wants, the repairs needed, etc. These suggestions should be made discreetly, 
and not in a fault-finding or officious spirit The directors should be invited 
to visit the school with the manager, and to participate in the examination of 
the classes. A public meeting of the inhabitants of the district to be addressed 
by the manager and other friends of education, will awaken a new interest in 
the school, and widen the influence of the manager's visit 

With the cooperation of the local directors, different classes in the several 
schools may be brought together, and their attainments and progress compared. 
Examinations, conducted in this manner, may be made very suggestive and 
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effectiye. It will usually be found best to devote an entire session to a single 
branch, as reading or spelling. 

Township teachers', meetings may also be organized by the manager, and, if 
properly conducted, they may be made a very efficient means of improvement. 
A few minutes at each session may be profitably spent in the reading and dis- 
cussion of a practical article on teaching, selected from some educational 
treatise or periodical 

Other suggestions might be added, but we fear that our light is darkness. 



SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal for July contains an editorial article in 
which a supply of proper apparatus is urged as one of the pressing needs of 
the schools. Among the articles necessary to right instruction in an ordinary 
school, the editor mentions the following : 1. A large Bible, a quarto diction- 
ary, and an universal gazetteer. 2. A good clock, large enough to show the 
hour from every part of the room, and a hand-bell. 3. A school register of 
some approved form. 4. A supply of good blackboard, sufficient to accommo- 
date at least twenty pupils at a time. 5. Maps, both in detail and outiine, and 
a set of globes. 6. A large elocutionary or phonetic chart, with a set of alpha- 
bet and spelling cards. 7. Writing and drawing charts. 8. A complete set of 
all the text-books used in the school. 9. A cabinet or case for specimens of 
minerals and articles used in object-teaching. 10. A neat book-case for the 
school library. These articles, it is urged, should be furnished by the school 
board. 



HOW TO HANG MAPS. 

Maps are soon ruined by careless modes of hanging them. The brass rings 
found upon them will very soon tear out, and the map will become loosened 
from the roller. The following has been found a very good way to hang maps : 
At a small distance frpm each end of the upper roller fix a small wire staple, 
such as are used in hanging picture frames. Connect these two staples by a 
very strong cord, and by this suspend the map. When maps are to hang per- 
manently, the following way will be found very convenient : Fix a small pulley 
in the ceiling, and over this pass a strong cord. To each end of this cord 
attach a map in such a way that when one is down low enough to be easily 
examined, the other is above, out of the way. When maps are to be taken 
from one place to another, each room should be provided with a stand, consisting 
of a simple standard, supported on a firm base. — Michigan Teacher, 



MUUtisA lepMtmeut 



We intended to fill this number with the proceedings of the State Associa- 
tion, but, after waiting for the minutes until the 20th inst, and fearing still 
further delay, we concluded to postpone their publication until September. We. 
do not blame the secretary, for we know by experience that it is no easy task 
to collect reports and addresses for publication. The disappointment has, 
however, obliged us to make hasty provision for this number, but we trust that 
the practical value of the selected articles will fully compensate for any lack 
of original contributions. 

THE MONTHLY. 

We are not quite certain that our friends know what it costs to publish an 
educational journal, which they are pleased to pronounce one of the best in 
the country. There seems to be an impression that so long as our circulation 
is increasing, the financial result must be satisfactory. The fact is, that the 
increase in our circulation is not yet suflBcient to make good our increased ex- 
penses. Our average circulation last year was greater than that of any pre- 
yious year, and yet our net profits were several hundred dollars less than in 
1865 or 1866. The same is true of the first half of the current year as com- 
pared with the first half of previous years. 

The explanation is simple. The Monthly formerly contained but thirty-two 
pages, not counting the advertising form. We enlarged it last year to forty 
pages, and, at the same time, reduced the size of the type. The cost of these 
extra eight pages is the difficulty. We can afford to print thirty-two pages, 
and fill them with the very best materials that can be obtained ; we can not 
afford to print forty pages unless our circulation is proportionately increased. 
Now what shall be done ? Shall we go permanently back to thirty-two pages, 
or will the teachers of the State take hold and give us five hundred more sub- 
scribers ? This number can easily be obtained in the institutes alone, if the 
matter is only properly presented. Let every one who wishes to see the Monthly 
maintain its present character, lend a helping hand. We are ready to do our 
part, and, if sustained, we shall strive to make the journal still more potent 
and valuable. 



THE DAYTON MEETING. 

The recent meeting of the Association was not so largely attended as the 
previous one at Springfield, but the crowd was large enough for comfort, and 
all classes of schools were well represented. The number of teachers present 
was about 500. The Association was cordially welcomed by the citizens of 
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Day^n, and the lady teachers were very hospitably entertained. The spacions 
Opera Hall was opened for the sessions, and all needed facilities were gener- 
ously provided. 

The one drawback was the intense heat, and this was a most serious one. 
Most of the members seemed incapable of listening to any thing, and, as a 
consequence, the ablest addresses and discussions failed to receive even re- 
spectable attention. We are safe in saying that not one-half of the members, 
on an average, were in the hall. Xhasooial element alone was heat proof 
The greetings were hearty and enthusiastic. We never before went through' 
an equal amount of hand-shaking in the same length of time. 

We may anticipate the judgment of our readers by remarking that the ad- 
dresses and reports were generally able and instructive. President Henkle's 
inaugural was the key note to the first day's discussion, the topic considered 
being the true coarse of study. The discussion was introduced by Mr. Con- 
verse's paper on ^' Courses of Study for High Schools," and was continued by 
Prof. Young's paper on " The Relation of Public Schools to Colleges." For 
a time the discussion was narrowed to a conflict between the advocates and 
opponents of classical training, but it soon took a wider range. All agreed 
that there should be greater harmony between the high school course and the 
college course, that the former should be preparatory to the latter. The chief 
difficulty was admitted to be in the neglect of Greek in the high schools. We 
think Mr. Henkle hit the nail squarely on the head when he stated that the 
colleges have got to come to the public schools on this question, and not the 
public schools to the colleges. Most of our high schools can not and^will not 
prepare boys for college in Qreek, and the question for the colleges to decide 
is whether they will admit high school graduates without Greek. If they will 
not, they must get along without high dchool students. 

The discussion of the second day was devoted to the subject of Teachers' 
Institutes. It was introduced by School Commissioner Norris, who clearly 
presented the importance of the institute work and its present needs."^^ He 
fearlessly stated that the institutes in some of the counties are conducted by 
incompetent men, whose chief object is to transfer the institute funds from 
the county treasury to* their own pockets. What is needed is a corps of com- 
petent institute instructors to go into the backward counties, and organize and 
conduct efficient institutes. He asked the State Association to put two or 
more instructors into the field, and to become responsible for their salaries. 
This proposition was discussed at some length, most of the speakers favoring 
the enterprise. It was urged by one or two that this work should be under- 
taken by the State, and that the true course was to ask for the necessary appro- 
priation. Prof Tappan moved that the subject be referred to the Executive 
Committee with authority to take such action as they may deem best, but with- 
out running the Association in debt The Committee had a conference at the 
noon recess, and agreed to ascertain whether the necessary funds could be 
raised in the Association by voluntary subscriptions. From $500 to $600 were 
raised at the aflernoon session, Mr. Turner, one of the proprietors of the Opera 
House, giving $60. 

We have to repeat our standing complaint against the Association, viz : its 
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indisposition to discuss professional topics of practical interest to tiie great 
body of teachers present The only effort in this direction was Mr. Rein- 
mund's excellent paper on " Practical Language Lessons", which came near 
the close of the session , and which was passed by without any discussion. 

We are happy to add that the spirit of the Association was capital. It was 
earnest, harmonious, progressive. . 



SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 

In every school study and good conduct are secured by the use of incentives, 
good or bad. Every act, every purpose springs from some motive, the charac- 
ter of which determines the influence of the act or purpose on the pupil's 
moral life. If the pupil's motives be low and selfish, his moral nature will 
thereby be debased, and this is true whatever may be the appearance of his 
external conduct 

This view discloses the paramount importance of right incentives in school 
instruction and government — an importance not fully recognized, and a sub- 
ject very imperfectly understood. It is not enough that the teacher manages 
to secure diligence in study and good order. The vital inquiry is, What mo- 
tives does he appeal to in gaining these ends ? If these are wrong, the result, 
however fair in external appearance, will prove to be like the apples of Sodom. 
There is, in brief, an inseparable connection between school instruction or 
government and moral training. Every exercise of the school-room enters into 
the moral character of the pupil. 

Nor is the difficulty solved when the teacher has determined correctly what 
incentives are intrinsically right and what are intrinsically wrong. Bight in- 
centives differ in degree, so to speak, and the lower are always improperly 
used when the higher would be equally effective. Lower incentives may be 
necessary and proper in controlling a school of savages, but as fast as the 
savage nature is overcome, the higher should be appealed to. The true doc- 
trine is, that the use of lower incentives should be temporary, and they should 
be made preparatory to those which are higher and nobler. Of two motives 
equally potent, the higher should always be placed before the pupil 

These statements show why it is that some teachers fail to develop a manly 
and noble character in their pupils. They treat them as ninnies or savages, 
incapable of noble impulses, and callous to all appeals of conscience and 
right The path of duty is hedged in with artificial rewards, and the way of 
disol^edience is made to bristle with artificial punishments. Between the pupil 
and every duty is thrust some false incentive, as a credit-mark, a ticket, a holi- 
day, or a prize, and this becomes the immediate end of study or aim of con- 
duct That such a system should fail to quicken the conscience or nourish a 
high sense of duty, is not strange. The pupil's moral nature is fed on husks. 

We have said thus much *' to break ground " in a new field of inquiry — a 
field sadly needing cultivation. For seven years we have passed around it, 
feeling that we were not competent to enter. We have hoped to see others go 
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ia before us, but we have waited in vain. Scarcely a line has been written for 
our pages touching this subject, and yet, if we mistake not, there is no educa- 
tional topic more fundamtotal and vital We shrink from the task before us, 
but we intend to make as thorough work as lime and ability will permit. 



MISCELLANY. 

SuBSOBiPTiONS hereafter reoelved will begin with the July number, unlesi the pub- 
lisher is otherwise instructed. We can still supply back numbers Arom January — the 
first number of the current volume. 

Tbi Natiokal Associations. — Gen. Eaton, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Tennessee, is making ample preparations for the aceommodations of the 
National Associations which meet at Nashville the third week of August. He re- 
quests us to remind our Northern readers that the clays are shorter in summer in 
Tennessee than in OhiO| and hence, those who wish to attend, need not fear excessive 
heat. The State authorities and the leading educators of Tennessee will give the 
Associations a cordial welcome. We hope Ohio may be well represented. Arrange- 
emnts will be made to visit Mammoth Cave on the return trip. The railroads from 
Nashville will return delegates Aree. 

Educational Papers. — The present year has called into existence several new 
educational papers, printed in quarto form. The neatest of these is ** Tk4 Sehool- 
fiMMter," published at Normal, 111., and containing sixteen pages. It is edited by 
Prof. A, Stetson of the Normal University, and is largely devoted to the interests of 

that institution. " The School Cathet " is the title of a monthly periodical, sixteen 

pages, edited and published by J. A. Snodgrass and J. M. Nesbitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It has reached its ninth number. ** The Teachers* Advocate'* is published at 

Ebensburg, Pa., George W. Cope, Editor. It contains eight pages. *'The Southern 

Journal of Education ** contains sixteen pages, and is published at Shelby ville, Ky., 
by John T. Hearn. 

Tub Nvbsbbt as a Prihabt Rbader. — In a recent number we made brief men- 
tion of the fact that we were conducting an experiment with a view to test the value 
of a frequent change in reading matter for children. The difficulty to be overcome 
was a lack of all interest in the reading lessons, occasioned by the fequent repetition 
of them by successive classes. The reading was therefore lifeless and unnatural. 
The experiment alluded to was tried in the B class in the first primary department ; 
the average age of the pupils being seven years. The parents of these children were 
advised to buy the Nunery as a reading book. The matter was entirely voluntary, 
and it was expected that but few would feel willing to try the experiment. Thirty- 
three copies were first ordered, but the number has constantly increased till now 
there are fifty-six. The result so far has more than met the expectations formed of 
the plan. The change in reading matter each month acts as a perpetual stimulus, 
and the desire to read all the articles in each number occasions a rapid improvement. 
The success of this experiment is no doubt partially due to the admirable selection 
of matter in the Nursery,, — Michigan Teacher. 

Pbbsentatiok. — Mr. D. D. Pickett, late superintendent of the Union School, was 
recently presented with a handsome and valuable gold watch chain. The gift came from 
a few personal friends who sought in this way to express tlieir regard for one who has 
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been so yalaable and nsefal a member of the community. Mr. Pickett fally reeipro- 
oated the good will indicated hj the delicate gift, and will oonsider it a golden bond 
uniting the aeeociatione and pleasant memories connect«d with his work here. — JBa- 
venna Democrat, 

NoRWALK. — The gradaating class of the high school interrupted the exercises, at 
the close of the year, to present their excellent superintendent, Mr. Stevenson, with 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, a splendid work in three large volumes. The J?c- 
flector BB.JB that it was a tribnte richly deserved, and worthy of the class by whom it 
was presented. ^ 

Upper Sandusky, — A pupil of our school was punished with a willow switch by 
one of the teachers for willful disobedience. The boy went home and presented his 
grievances to his parents. The father, following bad advice, resolved to take the 
case into court. The trial came off before Justice Myers, in the Court House, in the 
presence of quite a number of the pupils of our sehools, who seemed to manifest 
lively interest in the result. There was also a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
present. After a full hearing, the Justice discharged the defendant. This decision 
is received by our people with almost unanimous approbation. — Pioneer, 

Mansfield. — The citizens of this city recently voted down a proposition to ereot 
a new high school building. The board had authority to raise $30,000, and they 
asked for $30,000 more, to make the building large enough to accommodate the high 
school and a few primary and secondary schools. We do not know why the vote was 
adverse, but we think we should rather have a $30,000 building for the exclusive use 
of the high school than the building proposed. The true policy in cities is to eepa- 
rate the higher and lower departments. Mansfield is sadly in need of school-houses, 

but it has excellent schools under most efficient management. Miss Fanpy Wait 

and Miss Leggett resigned their positions in the high school at the close of the year. 
The former was presented with an elegant set of Shakespeare's Works and the latter 
with Longfellow's Poems. The Herald pays Miss Wait a very high b«t weiUde- 
served compliment. 

Xenia. — For several years past Supt. Ormsby has devoted his thoughts and ener- 
gies to the one work of building up these schools, and making them worthy of the 
city. The result demonstrates the value of continuous, intelligent supervision. 
Every department is in excellent condition, and the system as a whole is uniformly 
efficient and thorough. The high school is one of the best in the State. Of the 70 
pupils enrolled the last year, 48 were studying Latin and 11 Greek. Seven boys are 
preparing for college. Quite a number of the pupils are from the country, drawn in 
by the high reputation of the school. Mr. Ormsby dees not believe in frequent 
changes in school management, and so he declines tempting offers to go elsewhere, 
and steadily pursues the work before him. 

Institutes. — The Gallia County Institute will be held at Gallipolis the second 

week of August — Prof. Young, Capt. Mitchell^ and Mr. Caldwell, instructors. An 

institute will be held at McConnelsville the third week of August — Profs. Young, 

Kidd, and Mr. Stevenson, instructors. J. C. Kinney conducts a teachers' institute 

at Morrow, during the four weeks beginning July 13th. 

Athens County. — A two weeks' institute vras held at Athens beginning July 6th 
— about sixty teachers in attendance. Prof. Young gave instruction in theory and 
practice and English language ; Prof. Schuyler in arithmetic ; Prof. Kidd in elocu- 
tion ; Prof. Tappan in geography, and Prof. Scott in penmanship. The session was 
highly interesting and profitable. 
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Fairfikld County. — The normal institute held at Pleasantville, was not well 
attended, and was closed the second week. The county institute held at Lancaster 
the week beginning July 27, was attended by about 70 different teachers, who were 
deeply interested in the exercises. The instructors were Supt. J. F. Reinmund and 
E. E. White, of Columbus. Mr. Kcinmund gave an excellent course of lecture on 
" Practical Instruction in Language," and arithmetic. Mr. White gave a course of 
lectures, embracing primary instruction, theory and practice, school government, 
reading, spelling, and geography. He also gave two evening addresses. Several 
important questions, including teachers acting as book agents, township institutes, 
and county supervision, were discussed by the members. A resolution was passed 
requesting the examiners to raise the standard of qualifications, and to grant but one 
six months' certificate to any applicant. Prof. K. F. Humiston, of Cleveland, was 
present the last day of the session, and gave two valuable lectures, and Supt. Hartz- 
ler, of Gallon, also favored the institute with many practical suggestions. 

MoNTOOMEBT CouNTT. — The thirteenth annual institute was held at Dayton, be- 
ginning July 6th, and continuing two weeks. The instructors were T. W. Harvey, 
Wm. Smith, and J. C. Ridge. The secretary, Mr. A. L. Lessner, reports that the 
session was extremely pleasant both intellectually and socially, notwithstanding the 
high range of the thermometer. The instruction was devoted mainly to methods of 
teaching. About fifty teachers were present. 

Marietta College. — The Freshman Class of the next collegiate year will be the 
largest in the history of the college, and the prospects of the institution in other re- 
spects have never been brighter. Two new professors have recently been elected — 
Rev. Addison Ballard, D.D., of Detroit, and Rev. D. E. Beach, of Granville, 0. 
Both are eminent for scholarship, ^nd are most genial and excellent men. ' 

Ohio Female College. — The building lately destroyed by fire is to be replaced by 
a handsome edifiee with modern improvements. The work is rapidly progressing, 
and the contract stipulates that it shall be completed in 105 days. 

Mb. John Baldwin, the founder of Baldwin University, Berea, 0., has founded, at 
his own expense, an educational institution called Thompson's University, on the 
Teche river, about one hundred miles from New Orleans. The site is one of the 
finest on the continent. Instrnotion is to be given without respect to sex or color. 
He is preparing to erect immediately a large college chapel in addition to the present 
buildings, the whole to be devoted forever to the cause of education and religion. 

Changes. — I, P. Hole has resigned the superintendency of the Akron schools, 
and S. Findley, for several years principal of the Brownell Street School, Cleveland, 

has been elected his successor at a salary of $2,500. D. D. Picket has resigned the 

superintendency of the Ravenna schools. — ^Rev. J. P. Reinmund, for several years 
past superintendent of the schools of Lancaster, has accepted the superintendency 

of the schools of Springfield. W. H. Pabodie, formerly principal of one of the 

district schools of Cincinnati, has been elected superintendent of the schools of Leb- 
anon. J. M. Miller, late principal of the Camp Washington schools, takes charge 

of the public schools of Lockland. Mrs. M. Cusoaden, formerly assistant teacher 

in the high sobool, has been appointed superintendent of the schools of Marion. 

W. A. C. Converse has resigned the principalship of the Cleveland Central Higli 
School, and Andrew Freese, formerly Superintendent, has been elected his successor. 
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OTHER STATES. 

Mabtland. — The EdueationaX Journal which was started under farorahle auspices, 
suspended at the close of the first Yolnme (in April). This result is, doubtless, due 
to the unhappj divisions in school affairs in the State. The publisher, even at pecu- 
niary loss, carried the enterprise through the year, and honorably fulfilled all his 

engagements to his subscribers. The new school system has gone into operation, 

ahd it is hoped that it may prove popular. The normal school is continued. 

Wist Virgikia. — The State Normal School at Guyandotte was opened on the 15th 
of June, with Prof. S. R. Thompson, of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at 
Edinboro, as principal. The institution has an academical department and a normal 
department. The State Superintendent has issued a circular, stating the number of 
normal students allotted to the several counties. 

Illinois. — The new schedule of salaries in Chicago gives the Superintendent 
$4,000 ; High School Principal, $2,500 ; Normal School Principal, $2,200 ; and Dis- 
trict Principals, with three years' Experience, $2,000 each. Lady teachers in lower 
schools receive from $450 to $700. The estimated school expenditures for the coming 

year are $795,500, the salaries of teachers amounting to $340,000. The salary of 

Richard Edwards, President of the State Normal University, has been raised to 
$4,000. The teachers in the southern part of the State have organized a " South- 
ern Educational Convention," the first meeting to be held at Centralia in September 
next. 

Prof. A. S. Welch, formerly Principal of the Michigan State Normal School, has 
been chosen United States Senator from Florida, and also President of the Iowa 
Agricultural CoUegp. 

C. C. Rounds, formerly principal of one of the Cleveland Grammar Schools, has 
been elected principal of the State Normal School at Farmington, Maine. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Universal Records. Published by Hamilton S. MoRae, Mnncie, Ind. 

We have received " Pupil's Universal Reeord ", Nos. 1 and 2, and '' Teacher's Uni- 
versal Record ", and have examined them with muph interest and satisfaction. The 
first book named is designed to be used by the pupil in keeping his own record — an 
excellent practice which we used successfully years since. The teacher's record re- 
quires the re-entry of the pupils' names each month, but is otherwise very conveni- 
ently arranged. It is made of good paper, and is well ruled. It is a good register. 
We have also specimen sheets of his ** Superintendent's Record " and " Professor's 
Record ". They are both well arranged. 

Elimentart Algerra. By Prof. Smtth, of Bowdoin College, Portland, Me> 

I have at last found in this country an algebra after my own heart, — one that be- 
gins rationally with equations 1 Thus, at the very outset, the learner, fresh from 
arithmetic, can form an idea of the nature and power of this new instrument of cal- 
culation without being compelled first to plod through the dry and (to him) aimless 
manipulations which, in our common text-books, precede the application of algebra 
to real and intelligible questions. The author handles the metaphysics or philosophy 
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of the flcienee so logically and so dearly, that, bat for the English words that met 
my eye, I eonld hare fancied myself reading one of onr own French elementary 
works. One serions objection only I have to make. The answers are, as usual, 
forced upon the eye of the learner, instead of being, as they should be, at the end of 
the book. 

Among several interesting subjects, usually omitted in elementary algebras, (as, 
for instance, Indeterminate Analysis,) the author has given us a chapter on permuta- 
tions and combinations. But how easily he might have made his work more com- 
plete by adding the application of that beautiful law to the demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem, when the index of the power is positive and integral. 

This beautiful work, or others like it, will I hope supersede, in time, the old-fash- 
ioned books. 

I am now devouring his Elementary Calculus, a work about the sise of Ray's First 
Algebra (think of that 1) and yet complete in all its parts ! It is as clear as Loomis, 
and, being less bulky, it is better adapted to our high schools. It is superior to It in 
this respect, that, instead of the usual severance of the differential and integral 
branches of the subject, it carries them on simultaneously, which is far more natural, 
since the one is only the converse of the other. As in the algebra, I am annoyed by 
having the answers, whether I will or not, thrust under my nose. t. e. s. 

Atlas of Ohio : Prepared from Actual Surveys, and containing General Maps of the 
United States. By H. F. Walling, Professor of Civil Engineering, Washington 
College, Pa. Published by Henry S. Stebbins, New York. 

This work is the most complete and valuable work of the kind we have ever exanw- 
ined. It presents elaborate and standard maps of Ohio in detail, the counties being 
arranged in groups of four or more, and the townships being exhibited with great 
minuteness of detail, showing the public roads, railroads, streams, canals, location 
of post villages, sectional lines, etc. These maps are accompanied with some twenty 
large quarto pages of descriptive matter, embracing the topography, history, climate, 
geology, agriculture, educational system, canals and railways. These articles are 
prepared by men eminent in their respective departments, the one on geology being 
prepared by Dr. J. S. Newberry, of Cleveland ; that on climatology by Lorin Blod- 
get, of Philadelphia ; that on education by Thos. W. Harvey, etc. It is, in a sen- 
tence, a great work devoted to a great State. 

Thi AiiBRtCAV Journal op Education. Published Quarterly. Hartford : B. N. 
Camp. $4.00 a year. 

The last number of this massive Educational Quarterly contains 176 pages, 119 of 
which are devoted to Public Instruction in Prussia, Oldenburg, and Switserland. 
Valuable articles on The German ITniversty, Egerton Ryerson, D.D., LL.D. (bio- 
graphical), and Schools as they were Sixty Years Ago, fill the remaining pages. The 
number is embellished with a fine steel portrait of Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education for Upper Canada, since 1844. The Journal contains much in- 
formation which would not otherwise be accessible to American educators. 

Men of Our Day. By Dr. L. P. Brockett. Published by Zeigler, McCurdy k Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

This work contains brief and interesting biographical sketches of some fifty of the 
more prominent Statesmen, Generals, Financiers, and Philanthropists of the country, 
accompanied with small steel portraits. The author is the popular biographical edi- 
tor of Appleton's Cyclopedia, and the sketches show a wise selection of materials, 
and are oommendably firee from highly-colored eulogy or nigust criticism. This 
work is sold exclusively by subscription. 
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A CouKse OF Systkmatic and Progbessivb Drawing. Prepared for American Com- 
mon Schools. In Six Parts. By Robert Demckes. Cincinnati : Ehrgott, For- 
briger & Co. 1868. 

The author has been long and favorably known as a praotical teacher, and bis 
works carry on their face the evidence that they can be saccessfally used in the 
Bchool-room. The lessons begin with the simplest elements, and gradually develop 
the more complex forms ; and this is done, not by a mechanical imitation of copies, 
but by the more natural use of real objects. The system is a skillful application of 
the principles of object teaching to Drawing, one of the most useful and important 
of the elementary branches ; and we hope that it may be instrumental in giving the 
subject its proper place in school instruction. The illustrations are numerous and 
elegant, and the books are otherwise a credit to the publishers. 

In the School-Rqom. Chapters in the Philosophy of Education. By John S. Habt, 
LL.D., Principal of the New Jersey State Normal School. Philadelphia : Eldredge 
& Brother. 

This work is a collection of practical essays on education, each complete in itself, 
and yet so connected with the others as to present a somewhat systematic treatment 
of the subject. The author's views are based on a long, varied, and successful expe- 
rience as a teacher, and they are expressed in a clear, concise, and interesting man- 
nkjr* The article in our May number on *' Teachers of One Idea '* and the one in this 
number on " Knowledge before Memory ", may be taken as fair representatives, and 
we are sure that the readers of these articles will be glad to peruse the remaining 
chapters. The book is neatly published. 

Spengerian Steel Pens. — We have received a complete set of these celebrated 
pens (fourteen different kinds), and take pleasure in commending them to our read- 
ers. In elasticity and smoothness of action, they are nearly equal. to a good quill pen, 
and this we know, not from a mere trial, but from actual use. If the other varieties 
are as good as those we use, they ''fill the bill." 



NEW BOOKS REOEITBD. 

Eaton's Elementary Algebra. By William F. Bradbury. Boston : Taggard & 
Thompson. 1868. 

Gramitar School History of the United States. By John J. Anderson, M.A. 
New York : Clark & Maynard. 1868. 

Eliments of Natural Pbilosopht. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet. Boston : 
Woolwortb, Ainsworth 'A Co. 1868. 

Handbook of the Stars. By Holfe and GiUet. Beaton : Woolworth, Alnaworth 
& Co. 1868. 

The Model Definer. By A. C. Webb. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 1868. 

The Model Etymology. Fourth Edition. By A. C. Webb. Philadelphia ; El- 
dredge & Bro. 

ELEMEN-f ARY CHEMISTRY. By Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., F.R.S. New York : Wm. 
Wood & Co. 1868. 

Analytical and Practical English Grammar. By Rev. Peter Bullions, D.D. 
New York : Sheldon & Company. 1867. 

TbB Complete Arithmetic. By John F. Stoddard, A.M. New York : Sheldon 
& Company. 1868. 

The Analytical Series of Rkaders. By Rlobard Edwards, LL.D., and J. Rus- 
sell Webb. New York : Mason Sl Brothers. 

Teacher's Guide to Palestine. By Henry S. Osborn. /Philadelphia: J. C. 
Garfigues & Co. 1868. 
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OHIO TEACHEES' ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion was held in Dayton, commencing Tuesday evening, June 30, 
1868. 

The President, Mr. W. D. Henkle (Salem), called the Associa- 
tion to order, after which the Eev. Mr. Gotswold offered an in- 
troductory prayer. 

The following nominations were moved by Capt. Mitchell 
(Columbus), seconded- by Mr. Marvin (Cincinnati), and approved 
by the Association : 

Mr. W. Jones, Eecording Secretary; Mr. J. F. Eeinmund, 
Assistant Eecording Secretary ; Mr. S. Findley, Eailway Secre- 
tary ; and Mr. T. C. Mendenhall, Treasurer. 

Mr. W. S. Smith (Dayton), on behalf of the citizens of Dayton, 
welcomed the teachers of Ohio, which was acknowledged in a 
brief reply by the President. 

The President then delivered his Inaugural Address, after 
which the meeting adjourned till 9 A.M. the following day. 



Wednesday ^ July 1 — Morning Session. 

After an introductory prayer by Pres. Merrick (O. W. Univer- 
sity) the President stated the qualifications of membership of the 
22 
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Association, and enumerated the railroad companies by which 
return tickets would be granted members. 

Mr. W. A. C. Converse (Cleveland) read a paper on " Courses 
of Study for High Schools." An animated and interesting dis- 
cussion on this paper followed. 

Mr. Hancock (Cincinnati) commenced by referring to the great 
importance of the subject. He thought that we are entering on 
an age of progress as regards the momentous question of what 
shall we teach. Much depends on a correct solution of this ques- 
tion. It is beyond the ability of any individual to solve it. The 
cooperation of all is necessary. He did not advocate the mathe- 
matics as opposed to the classics, but maintained that the course 
should be eclectic. We only delude ourselves when we fancy 
that we can teach every thing. He had greater faith in a liter- 
ary course than in any other. The mathematical course of Cam- 
bridge, as well as the classical course of Oxford, had failed. The 
later course adopted in Oxford, should be introduced into this 
country. Our high schools do not infuse into the mind a love for 
learning. They simply grind the ax, without producing that 
breadth of culture which enables men to solve great problems. 
To the attainment of that culture, the natural sciences and liter- 
ature were, in his opinion, best adapted. He concurred with Dr. 
Carpenter in believing that a boy of eleven or twelve years of 
age can be taught to understand the general priuciples of natu- 
ral philosophy. It is a lamentable thing to see persons tolerably 
well versed in the classics, but wholly ignorant of German or 
French. Modern literature would afford the same degree of men- 
tal discipline that the classics do, and have the advantage of 
utility. 

Pres. Howard (Ohio University) regretted that a misunder- 
standing existed between those engaged in colleges and those 
engaged in high schools. Both parties labor in the same cause, 
and aim to accomplish the same task. He was sorry to state that 
young men frequently presented themselves for admission into 
colleges who were by no means prepared. A state of education 
should embrace colleges as well as common schools. They were 
in some sense dependent on and connected with each other. Col- 
leges relied on high schools for pupils, and common schools de- 
pended on colleges for teachers. He was prepared to defend the 
study of the classics on the score of saving time. The assistance 
that a knowledge of Latin and Greek afforded in mastering mod- 
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orn languages and some of the sciences, more than repaid the 
time and labor expended on them. 

[On motion, each speaker was limited to ten minutes.] 

Pres. Hartshorn (Mount Union College) perceived that a want 
of harmony existed between the curriculum of the high school 
and that of the college. He thought that the studies in college 
should be elective, and believed that such was the opinion of a 
majority of educators. A tolerably thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish, French, and German literature was, in his opinion, equal to 
an acquaintance with the classics. 

Mr. "Watkins (Marion) wanted to hear the question argued 
from the common school stand-point. The difference which ex- 
isted between the high school and the collegiate courses gave 
teachers of high schools considerable difficulty. The great draw- 
back in connection with courses of studies, was a failure to adapt 
the studies to the different stages of mental development. The 
existence of such stages is too frequently ignored by those who 
frame courses of study. 

Capt. Mitchell (Columbus) thought that teachers of high 
schools should bear in mind that the parents of their pupils were 
divisible into three classes : (1) The wealthy man, who has de- 
cided on a profession for his son, and who wants the course of 
study to be such as will directly qualify him for that profession. 
(2) The intelligent mechanic who has no definite profession in 
view, but who wishes his son to acquire such practical knowledge 
as will qualify him for anything that " might turn up." (3) The 
middle class man, who, although wishing his son to receive a 
practical education, yet deems a knowledge of Latin as essential 
as that of English. The high-school course should be framed to 
accommodate these three classes. This would be the means of 
increasing the attendance, inasmuch as many are now deterred 
from entering high schools because they must take certain • 
studies which they deem useless, or at least unnecessary. It 
would be advisable to divide the four years' course into two 
courses each complete in itself. 

Prof.Tappan (Ohio University) thought that the question. What 
shall we teach f was not so important as the question, Mow shall we 
teach f It is not so much the subject studied as the mode of 
studying it that really trains the mind. He differed from cer- 
tain opinions of a previous speaker concerning the success of the 
Oxford and Cambridge courses of study. The testimony of the 
Commission appointed by the English Government, and of Dr. 
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Whewell, late master of Trinity College, was referred to as con- 
clusive evidence that the Cambridge course has been a decided 
success. Many of England's most eminent statesmen have been 
trained at Cambridge. 

Prof. Hill ( ) was inclined to think that some 

things could, with great advantage, be added to our courses. Art 
should be studied as well as science. The elements of drawing 
should be taught. He thought that the classics received too 
great a portion of the time of students. 

Hon. E. E. "White (Columbus) said that we are confronted by 
the most difficult problem of education — the true course of study 
— and the high school period is confessedly the most difficult part 
of the course. There are no other three years of school life so 
difficult to provide fqr as from 13 to 16. Pupils at this age have 
not brains enough to master with ease the generalizations and 
principles of philosophy and science. They must reach general- 
izations through facts and details. Besides the high-school 
course must, in a measure, be a completion of what has preceded 
and a preparation for what is to follow. It must give the pupil 
whose school course terminates with it, the best possible prepa- 
ration for life, and the pupil who is to take a still higher course, 
must be thoroughly fitted for it. The question of the best course 
of study for high schools embraces the entire problem, and can 
not be settled separately. The discussion has revealed that there 
are two radically difierent methods of solving this problem. The 
one ignores the requirements of mental training, and asks, What 
studies do parents wish their children to pursue? It divides 
pupils into classes according to their probable future pursuits. 
The other asks. What course will best develop and train the 
mind ? Its stand-point is subjective. The true method is to settle, 
first, what the mind requires, and then modify this philosophic 
course to adapt it somewhat to external conditions. The problem 
before us is deeper than the condition and wishes of parents. He 
was getting tired of this talk about " practical " studies. The 
most practical result of education is thought. What is most 
needed in every pursuit is soul power. One objection to most 
high-school courses is, that they cover too much ground — cram- 
ming takes the place of training. Thoroughness in a few studies 
is better than a wide range of surface work. He concluded the 
discussion of the subject by discountenancing extreme and nar- 
row views. The old system of education was not wholly a fail- 
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ure. There had been great men in the past. Plato lived before 
Pestalozzi. 

The President read a communication from the Soldiers' Home, 
inviting the members of the Association to visit said institution. 

On motion of Mr. Cowdery, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to the officers of the " Home " for their kind invitation. 

Mr. Crosby (Lima) then read a memoir of the late Mr. Wm. K. 
Edwards, of Troy, at the conclusion of which Mr. White made a 
few appropriate remarks. 

Mr. Cowdery suggested the desirability of printing the memoir, 

and of distributing it among teachers. 

• 
Afternoon Session, 

On motion, the following were appointed a committee to nom- 
inate officers for the coming year : Messrs. A. J. Eickoff, B. E. 
White, U. T. Curran, E. T. Tappan, and Wm. Mitchell. 

The discussion on the Course of Study for High Schools was 
resumed. 

President Merrick (Ohio Wesleyan University) maintained 
that the best course was that which gave an outline of all 
branches, with a detailed knowledge of some particular science 
or department. A few lectures would suffice to make one ac- 
quainted with the general principles of chemistry and geology. 

Prof. W. H. Young (Ohio Universitiy) read a paper on " The 
Belation of Public Schools to Colleges." 

Mr. Cowdery spoke in commendation of the essay. He thought 
there was every reason why the teachers of our public schools 
and colleges should all work together in harmony for the good 
of the children of the State. Any differences existing, whether 
occasioned by prejudice, ignorance, or from whatever other cause, 
should be searched out and removed. He sincerely hoped the 
paper read would have a wide circulation. 

Mr. Copeland (Hillsboro) supposed it would be admitted that 
public schools have a specific work to perform, and that colleges 
have a specific and higher work to perform. Some think col- 
leges should lower their standard, and admit pupils, for instance, 
who had not taken the preparatory course in Greek. He did 
not think this the true policy, or that the best interests of society 
would be subserved thereby. In some States, as in New York, 
instead of doing this, they have elevated the standard, and re- 
quire more Greek, more Latin and mathematics in order to enter 
college. We need strong and vigorous minds instead of practical 
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knowledge. The rising generation need increased mental power 
to enable them to grapple with the great problems of life, and ena- 
ble them successfully to do the great work that will devolve upon 
them, rather than to store their minds with a vast amount of 
knowledge. 

Pres. Merrick (Ohio Wesleyan "University) said it was desira- 
ble, exceedingly desirable, that there should be harmony between 
our high schools and colleges. He supposed there could be but 
little differenc ^ ^f opinion on this subject. In the first place all 
should feel a c< lamon sympathy, a common interest in this mat- 
ter, and feel that they are all workers together for one great end. 
With regard to the arrangement of the studies in high schools 
and colleges, there should be an agreement between them so that 
the one would be preparatory to the other. It struck him that 
the chief difference was a very narrow one. He believed the 
difference was almost, if not entirely, with reference to the study 
of Greek. In the college with which he is connected students 
are almost uniformly prepared to enter the Freshman class, ex- 
cept that they lack a knowledge of Greek. The question is nar- 
rowed down to this : Can our high schools in the State of Ohio 
give to students who wish to attend college the course of study 
required — a course of study which will embrace an elementary 
knowledge of the Greek language, such as is required through- 
out the State for admission to a college course ? He confessed 
that he feared it could not be done. K it is done, he thought it 
must be introduced by means of a higher class in high school in- 
struction. 

Mr. Henkle wanted to tell college men they have got to come 
to the public schools, and not the public schools to the college. 
But few get to the colleges, and we must adjust our colleges to 
our public Schools. The great mass who go out of our schools 
do so before they get to the High Schools, and of those who get 
there the great mass go out before they get to the college. In 
cities like Cincinnati, Dayton, or Cleveland, Greek may be taught 
in the high schools, but in most smaller towns, where we have 
high schools, the number who will study it in so few as not to 
warrant the introduction of Greek. In Salem this is the case, 
and he supposed it was so in other places. It is hard enough 
fighting to get them to study Latin. Many from Salem would 
go right into college if it were not for the Greek. The question 
is, Will you take them without the Greek ? Will you refuse to 
take our graduates with all they may know after they are turned 
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out of these well-organized schools in the State, because they 
have no Greek ? The question is for the colleges to decide. You 
want the boys ; get them if you can. If you let off the Greek, 
you will have more pupils in your colleges than if you continue 
to hold on to the Greek. 

Pres. Merrick thought that if it is impossible to teach Greek in 
the high schools, then he would dispense with it. He had lately 
heard two distinguished Professors of Greek state that they 
would prefer receiving pupils who had no knowledge of Greek, 
but who were so advanced in other studies as to be able to devote 
more time than at present to Greek. 

Prof. Tappan believed that the colleges could remove the diffi- 
culty by allowing pupils to attend those classes for whiclf they 
were qualified. He knew of a college where such a practice had 
answered admirably well. 

Pres. Hartshorn, in expressing his concurrence with Prof. Tap- 
pan's suggestions, repudiated, in emphatic terms, all intentions of 
lowering the standard. 

Mr. Hancock expressed his extreme satisfaction at finding that 
i^hings were moving on. He thoroughly believed in making the 
course elective, and was of the opinion that the day was not far 
distant when such would be the case. 

Mr. Crosby moved that a committee of five be appointed to re- 
port to the next convention on the courses of studies for common 
schools and colleges. 

Mr. WooUard (Cincinnati), in proposing an amendment, re- 
marked that in education the expression of ideas was but a sec- 
ondary object, ^he principal being the acquisition of ideas. All 
languages, whether ancient or modern, were but the expression 
of ideas. 

Mr. White suggested that the proposed report be divided into 
four parts : (1) On Colleges ; (2) High Schools ; (3) Interme- 
diate or Grammar Schools ; (4) Primary Schools. 

Mr, Crosby's motion was carried, and the following gentlemen 
were appointed by the President as the committee: Prof. Tap- 
pan — Colleges; Mr. Converse — High Schools; Mr. Crosby — 
Intermediate or Grammar Schools; Mr. Woollard — Primary 
Schools ; Mr. White — to harmonize the whole. 

After a recess of five minutes, 

Mr. Henkle referred to the action of the Legislature on the 
question of County Supervision. 

Mr. Curran (Cincinnati) thought the reasons for the proposed 
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legislation so cogent and obvious as to make any discussion on it 
altogether superfluous. The chief difficulty is with the people, 
who need enlightening on the subject. 

Messrs. Curran, Caldwell, and Mitchell were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a report reiterating the sentiments of the Asso- 
ciation on the matter. 

Evening Session. 

The Association assembled at 8 o'clock to listen to the Annual 
Address by Hon. Harvey Eice, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was in- 
troduced by the President as the " Father of the Ohio School 
Law." The address was listened to with profound attention, and 
Mr. Eice was warmly applauded on resuming his seat. 



Thursday, July 2 — Morning Session. 

The Association assembled at 9^ o'clock, and was called to 
order by the President. The exercises were commenced with 
prayer by Eev. Dr. Hartshorn, President of Mount Union Col- 
lege. 

The principal topic for discussion, " How shall the Work of 
Teachers' Institutes be most successfully carried forward? " was 
ably presented by Hon. J. A. Norris, State School Commissioner. 
The following is an outline of the report : 

He said that the subject assigned for consideration belon^d to the basiness 
of the convention, not to idle moments for speculation. It was the under- 
taking of a work, or the continuation of a work already begun. He wanted 
the remarks he should make to lead the Association to action. For many 
years the society had been debating measures for the management of the pub- 
lic schools, but effectual action had rarely been reached. It behooved them to 
carry out enterprises commenced, and not to abandon them when just short of 
completion. 

In 1845 the first teachers' institute founded in Ohio was located in Sandusky, 
Ohio, and following its example many institutes were established in various 
sections of the State. The work of agitating the subject of education at large 
grew out of the method of school grading in these institutes, and more correct 
views being widely disseminated brought about the law for the establishment 
and maintenance of public schools. But the institute work finally declined, 
owing to various causes, until we had but ten institutes in the State. This 
was to be greatly deplored ; for the valuable feature of the institute system was, 
that it gave to teachers broader and more conservative views regarding their 
profession, besides thoroughly educating them in their profession. He would 
rather see the Commissioner's office go down than see the institute work decline. 

It was a sad fact that in those counties in which institutes are most needed, 
they are seldom found. The teachers in thirty counties in the State had funds 
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in the treasury, and yet the institutes were languishing, or totally neglected. 
The teachers thus got no returns from their contributions, and much dissatis- 
faction was the result. In many of the counties men had taken charge of the 
institute work who did not carry it out properly. They were incompetent to 
teach, were not earnest in their labor, disregarded their obligations, and 
brought the institutes into disrepute. Sometimes these men want more than is 
found in the treasury, and want to conduct the normal schools themselves, 
and have but one session annually. Even at this session the work is done im- 
perfectly, and the instruction is worthless, oftentimes, in this normal course of 
four weeks, and teachers complain in their counties, and the people cast odium 
on the governing laws. There is competent instruction in some cases, and no 
opposition to the law. What may be done to remedy the defects ? He appre- 
hended that one refuge these men have is afforded by an excuse that they can 
not secure competent instructors. He would be glad to see that excuse taken 
from them, and see competent men secured at all times of the year. Fre* 
quently those able men who are engaged in the institute incur great expense 
to the Association, in traversing the whole State to reach %eir different 
charges. Normal sessions ought to be held consecutively, that they might be 
readily reached. It was better to have expensive, thorough teachers than in- 
competent persons, bat he thought the rates of even competent instructors 
ought to be lessened. 

He regretted that the Association was not making itself felt in legislative 
quarters. The Association had not done so much as it should have done in 
tnis direction. Wherever a State had largely controlled the education of the 
people, the educational men of the State make the laws and have them enact- 
ed. Character is thus given to the educational system. This was to be done 
only by combined action, and by continually pressing upon legislators the im- 
portance of the claims of teachers to thorough instruction. The question to 
be decided was. " What should the body do to control the educational policy 
of the State ? ' The removal of the causes of complaint against incompe- 
tency was one of the first things to be removed, and we should have men to 
single out those counties in which institutes were not founded, and have them 
combine the teachers and make an effort to establish institutes for their in- 
struction. There had been men in the Association who had sought out the 
place where education was at the lowest ebb, and who had succeeded by their 
hard labor in arousing a mighty current of public opinion to sweep legislators 
to action. It might not be well to say that the work of missionanes was nec- 
essary to the attainment of the object, but it seemed to him that something 
very like it was called for. The cause of education in the State had never 
been so flourishing as when the Association, by its agents, had the work of ad- 
vancement in its hands, and he felt that the teachers should now take some 
action for their own instruction. His proposition was this : that the Associa- 
tion put into the field persons qualified for the work of influencing the public 
and the Legislature to engage in the work that will lead the teachers, and 
that these persons be men who will give their attention to the cause. Such 
men, he thought, ought to have competent salaries. The teachers have in the 
county institute fund over $12,000. That should pay the salaries of these 
laborers. Competent men to be induced to enter the field would have to be 
assured of getting a salary commensurate with their ability for performing the 
task. 

He thought proper to speak of the school department. It had not the influ- 
ence it ought to have. There were abuses in it that ought to be remedied. The 
Commissioner of Schools presents his annual report — a mere reflex of the 
teachers' opinions. These positions are not presented as their own, but as 
his own investigations in educational matters. The teachers are thus pre- 
cluded from giving their true opinions to the people as their own. The school 
departments ought to be so connected that when the annual report is sent in 
it would be to combine the enlightened views of all the teachers, instead of the 
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opinions of one man. The School Commissioner's power would be increased 
a thousand fold if he were surrounded by ten such men as could be found in 
the Association, and, by counseling together and working in harmony, all 
could advance the cause of education in the State. He saw the way this work 
could be done, and he saw that the gentlemen must do it or it would go under. 
He asked that his proposition should be considered as that of one who had no 
personal objects to accomplish, but of one whose whole mind was given to ih^ 
work. The Association was anxious to ^o forward, and not to recede. He 
would warn them against inactivity. Hb was not an alarmist, but he would 
conjure them to stand together, be vigilant, and direct their eyes to all avenues 
that might be commanded by them in the grand work of educational progress. 

He was warmly applauded. 

Prof. Young thought that some other means than those pro- 
posed by the gentleman fbr increasing the interest in teachers* 
institutes, might be discovered. The falling off of interest in the 
matter he thought attributable to the exciting events of the day 
that had absorbed public attention. There were now encourag- 
ing indications of a great revival in the institute work. In his 
own section of the State an increased number of institutes were 
now held. He thought it might be so in other sections, and bade 
the Association beware of another trial of an experiment that 
had once failed, but was now again introduced. By the acquisi- 
tion of capable instructors the Association would secure the 
means of communicating with legislators, by indoctrinating 
them, and bringing them together, and by getting the entire 
teaching force to bear on them, they would accomplish more 
than ever before. He had been told by legislators that they had 
been unable to act decidedly on the matter because of the great 
diversity of opinion existing in different localities. He thought 
this was true, and hoped that by intercourse with each other, 
educators might be able to act with more unanimity. 

Mr. Caldwell (Gallipolis) praised the ideas set forth by Com- 
missioner Norris, and referred to the want of unity shown in the 
petitions on educational matters presented to the Legislature* 
The needed unity could be gained, if two or three able agents 
traveled through the State holding institutes and awakening an 
interest. 

Mr. Eickoff (Cleveland) thought it would not be difficult to 
secure men who would do the work to the entire satisfaction of 
the Association. The operations of agents of the Association 
would in no manner interfere with the work of other institute 
instructors, and he hoped such men as would go out in the work 
— ^not two or three, but ten or twelve — ^would be engaged, and be 
granted a liberal compensation. When the last agent, Dr. Lord, 
was put in the field, he was given a larger salary than was given 
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to the State Commissioner. At that time many of the friends of 
education had stood by the Association, and offered to sustain it 
by, he didn't know how many dollars. He knew that like friends 
conld be created now, and held that the means proposed were 
well adapted to the end to be attained. 

Mr. Tappan indorsed the proposition made by Mr. Norris, that 
there was an important work to be done, but was somewhat timid 
to make any movement in the matter, without some assurance of 
success. He was not in favor of getting into debt, as the Asso- 
ciation had done a few years since, and alluded to the fact that 
the Association now owed John Haggar a debt of $200 that had 
remained unpaid for several years. He moved, however, that 
the subject be referred to the Executive Committee, with author- 
ity to take such action as they may determine upon, without 
running the Association into debt. He moved, secondly, that in 
reference to the second proposition, in which Mr. Norris so flat- 
teringly asked them to aid him, they heartily reciprocate his 
confidence, and assure him that they will proceed at some suita- 
ble time to elect worthy persons to join him heartily in the ad- 
vancement of the good cause. 

Mr. Hancock said that he had been an advocate of county 
superintendency as the first work of the Association. He felt 
that no intelligent man would oppose any measure for the pro- 
motion of the institute work if he thoroughly understood its 
object. He was unwilling that the Association should assume 
pecuniary obligations which it might be unable to meet; but 
with a sufficient sum in the treasury to warrant the employment 
of some men like Owen or Mann — men who would make their 
influence felt and stop at nothing short of the consummation of 
their designs — he was sure they would succeed. He was in favor 
of referring the matter to the Executive Committee, and urged 
the committee to commence the work of subscription for the 
cause, not next week or next month, but this very day. 

Mr. Cowdery (Sandusky) sympathized with those who were 
not willing to bring embarrassing obligations upon the Associa- 
tion, but believed that the 812,000 in the examiners' fund might 
be brought into the treasury of the organization, and be em- 
ployed in sending out men to arouse a great feeling in the differ- 
ent counties on the subject of establishing places of learning for 
those engaged in the noble work of imparting knowledge to others. 

The motion of Mr. Tappan was here put, and carried unani- 
mously. 
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Eev. Dr. Sprecher, President of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O., delivered an able address on " The True Theory and 
Tendency of American Colleges." 

At the close of this address, Mr. Bickoff, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, presented as their report, the following 
named persons for officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year: 

President — Lyman Harding, of Clermont county. 

Vice Presidents — Pres. F. Merrick, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware ; 
T. W. Harvey, Painesville ; G. S. Ormsby, Xenia. 

Recording Secretary — George W. Woollard, Cincinnati. 

Corresponding Secretar}^ — J. C. Harper, Bucyrus. 

Treasurer — Geo. W. Walker, Newark. 

Executive Committee — ^W. D. Henkle, Salem ; John A. Norris, Columbus ; 
Samuel Findley, Cleveland; J. F. Reinmnnd, Springfield; John Hancock, 
Cincinnati ; E. T. Tappan, Athens ; B. W. Stevenson, Norwalk. 

Auditor — John Bolton, Portsmouth. 

The nominations were confirmed by acclamation, and, on mo- 
tion, the convention adjourned till afternoon. 

Afternoon Session, 

Owing to the attendance of quite a number of the members at 
other meetings pertaining to the interests of education, the Asso- 
ciation did not convene until 2:40 P.M. 

Upon being called to order. Master George Francis Ormsby, 
son of Superintendent Ormsby, of Xenia, entertained the audi- 
ence for a few minutes on the subject of scientific geography. 

The following resolutions commending the Ohio Educational 
Monthly to general patronage, were unanimously adopted : 

[ The resolutions referred to have not been received.' — Editob.] 

Mr. Eickoff made a few remarks with regard to collecting and 
embodying in permanent form for preservation, the records of 
the Association from its organization to the present time, and 
moved that the subject be referred to a committee of three. 

The motion was adopted, and the chair appointed Messrs. 
Eickoff, White, and Norris. 

Eev. J. F. Eeinmund (Springfield) read a paper on " Practical 
Language Lessons in School." A vote of thanks was tendered 
the author of the essay, and a copy requested for publication in 
the proceedings of the Association. 



J 
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Mr. Curran, Chairman of the Committee on County Supervis- 
ion, presented the following : 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this Association, that one of the first great 
steps in the edacational interests of this State is the necessity of a law securing 
efficient county supervisors. That we recommend the reappointment of the 
present committee, and respectfully urge that they be diligent and unceasing 
in their eflfbrts, hoping that although they may not be heeded for the justice of 
their cause, that they may be heard for their importunity and much speaking. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Crosby offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved^ That we instruct the Executive Committee to arrange in the pro- 
gramme of our next meeting, for President Hartshorn's report on the public 
schools of Europe, as requested at our last meeting. 

Messrs. Henkle, White, Mitchell, Hartshorn, Bragg, Copeland, 
Ormsby, Hancock, Curran, and others, were elected delegates to 
the National Teachers* Association, to be held at Nashville, on 
the 18th of August next. 

The sum of $600 was raised by subscription to be devoted to 
the furtherance of the cause of teachers' institutes in the Stat^- 

The following resolutions submitted by the Committee, wer^ 
adopted : 

Resolved^ That we tender our thanks to. the school officers, teachers, ft^^ 
residents of the city of Dayton for tiheir kind attentions in providing for tl* 
comfort and pleasure of the members of this Association. ^ ^^ 

Resolved^ That we tender our thanks to the railroads that have so kind*^ 
extended return tickets to the members of this Association. 

Resolved^ That we tender our thanks to the officers of this body for the ve 
able and impartial manner in which they have discharged their arduous duti^ 

Resolved^ That we tender our thanks to the hotels for reduction of pric^ 
of board, and their readiness to contribute to our comfort. 

Resolved^ That we tender our thanks to the proprietor of this house for 
use of this beautiful and convenient hall. 

The business of the convention was thus finished, and the Abs^ 

elation adjourned by singing the Doxology, to meet next year- 

the call of the Executive Committee. 

W. JONES, 
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J INAUGUEAL ADDEESS. 

BY PBESIDENT W. D. HENKLE, SALEH, OHIO. 

The problems which edacators are called upon to solve are comprehended in 
the following questions: 1. Who shall leamf 2. Where shaU we learnt 
3. When shall we learnt 4. What shall we leamf 5. How shall we learn 1 

In answer to the first question, very little need be said. In aristocratic 
countries the ruling classes are willing that the masses should learn obedience 
and reverence for their superiors in rank, but not a knowledge of letters unless 
accompanied by carefully-contrived checka The recent extension of the elec- 
tive franchise in England has brought our first question in a new light before 
British statesmen and political writers. The speech of Mr. Lowe, and the fre- 
quent articles in the English Reviews, as well as in the Tory Blackwood, show 
how greatly the educated men of England are aroused on this subject As 
the right to vote has been given to Uie freedmen of the South, our southern 
brethren will probably change their views as to the expediency of educating 
the negroes. The answer to our general question also involves the question : 
"Shall women be educated?" Universal education is fast becoming, in this 
country at least, the universal doctrine. This fact, however, does not prevent 
a great diversity of opinion as to what extent the education shall be common, 
and to what extent it shall be specially adapted to the different conditions of 
life, such as sex and occupation. 

Our second question, " Where shall we leamf" involves the relative ad- 
vantages of home education and school education. The ignorance of parents, 
or the necessary leisure when the qualifications exist, and the expense of pri- 
vate instruction, practically excludes text-book education, except in a very 
limited way, from more than nine-tenths of the families in the United States. 
If, then, the great mass of our people are to be educated, they must be educa- 
ted in schools. Hence arises the inquiry as to the relative value of different 
schools. It is plain that far the greater part of our people must receive their 
school education in the public schools. The advantages of these schools over 
home schools in several important respects have been frequently urged with a 
considerable show of reason. Parents whose means are adequate for the edu- 
cation of their children, and who have decided to educate them in school, have 
to weigh the relative advantages of public and private schools at home, and 
academies, seminaries, boarding-schools, and colleges abroad. It is not my 
purpose at present, to point out what I think are the good and bad character- 
istics of different kinds of schools. Before leaving this topic, I will say that 
professional education can best be acquired in professional schools. For in- 
stance, a young man can learn more about book-keeping in six weeks at a 
good commercial school, than in six months at an ordinary school, even though 
the teachers may be equally competent to teach it In commercial schools it 
is the leading study, and hence calls forth, both on the part of pupils and 
teachers, the greatest amount of effort, while in other schools it generally holds 
a subordinate rank. It is, however, a matter of regret that a majority of those 
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who do enter commercial schools, enter without sufficient preparation. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the advantages of schools of medicine, law, and 
divinity, for other schools do not undertake to compete with them. 

Our third question is, " When shall we learn ? " The briefest answer to 
this question is always^ if we except the time spent in sleep. The old saying, 
" Never too old to learn," may be fitly accompanied by the equally true one, 
" Never too young to learn." But let us restrict the question to school learn- 
ing. My own opinion is that school life, begun at eight and extended to 
twenty-five, would result in a prodigious advance in American scholarship, 
which, in general, has hitherto been notoriously low. Our social life is such 
that, for untold years to come, the great mass of pupils will be forced to leave 
school before they are seventeen years of age. This fact does not, however, 
furnish a sufficient reason for hurrying children to school as soon as they are 
five or six. A pupil entering school at eight will, in general, be farther ad- 
vanced at twelve than by entering at five or six. In Salem the school of the 
first grade is divided into two divisions, the older pupils attending in the fore- 
noon, and the younger in the afternoon. Three years* trial of this plan has 
demonstrated that the pupils are farther advanced at the end of the year than 
when they attended five or six hours a day. The physical gain is hard to esti- 
mate, but I am under the impression that the preservation of health caused by 
a diminution in the hours of confinement has resulted in a greater regularity 
of attendance. 

Leaving this subject, let us pass to the question, " What shall we learn ? " 
This is a great question, and many are the minds that are working at its solu- 
tion. It is an old question, and the answers to it have not been universally 
received as correct. Hence, from time to time, it has been revived, and made 
the subject of earnest discussion. Thomas Smith Grimke, of South Carolina, 
in the year 1834, in an address delivered before the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers, proposed a plan of education which was 
distinguished by the exclusion of classics and mathematics. His high charac- 
ter and reputed learning gave great prominence to his views. He also pro- 
mulgated these views in an oration delivered in the same year at Miami Uni- 
versity. In accordance with appointment Nathaniel HoUey read a report on 
the plan at the next meeting held in Cincinnati, in October, 1835. This re- 
port was mainly devoted to a defense of classics, as were the remarks of W. 
H. McQuffey on the motion to adopt it. Mr. Ghrimke*s views were in part 
heartily indorsed. He recommended in strong terms an acquaintance with all 
our best authors and a thorough and extensive knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, including the ready use of it in writing and speech; an accurate 
knowledge of our own country, so far as relates to its history, geography, its 
manners, customs, government, and eminent men, such as theologians, histo- 
rians, poets, statesmen, and scholars. He was, however, most urgent in Ha 
rec(^mendations of morality, piety, and a strictly religious life, founded on 
1iie practice of Christian virtues and a close adherence to the doctrines of tlie 
sacred Scriptures. The common-school teachers all over the Western and 
Southwestern States, remember in one of McOuffey'B Readers the eloquent 
reading-lesson, often used as a declamation, entiUed " The Bible the beat o€ 
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Classics," by Grimke. This extract illustrates Mr. Qrimke's style and mode of 
argauent In the same year that Mr. Holley made his report, there was pub- 
lished in Cambridge, England, a pamphlet, by the Rev. Wm. Whewell, entitled 
" Thoughts qn the Study of Mathematics as a part of a Liberal Education." 
In January of the next year (1836), there appeared in the Edinburgh Beview 
an elaborate article on the study of mathematics as an exercise of mind, in 
review of Whewell' s pamphlet The ai\thor of this article was the celebrated 
Scotch metaphysician, Sir Wm. Hamilton. In April of the same year a short 
letter in reply was published in the same Review, followed by notes extending 
over three or four times as much space as Prof. Whewell' s letter. Hamilton 
in his Discussion on Philosophy and Literature, issued in 1852, republished 
the whole discussion, and by this means it has become extensively known. A 
considerable portion of it was used in an article on popular education in the 
Western Democratic Review in December, 1854 It was also indorsed and to 
some extent quoted by the Rev. Dan. Shepardson, in an address on Humani- 
ties and Mathematics, delivered before the Cincinnati Teachers' Association, 
September 19, 1856. Sir Wm. Hamilton has not only given us his opposition 
to the educational value of mathematics, but in the Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1836, he gave his views of classical instruction in a review of " Three 
lectures on the proper objects and methods of education in reference to the 
different orders of society, and on the relative utility of classical instruction, 
delivered in the university of Edinburgh, November, 1835, by James Pillans, 
MA., F.R.S.E., Professor of Humanity in that University." Among the lec- 
tures delivered at the meeting of the American Institute, at Worcester, Mass., 
in August, 1837, was one on the Study of the Classics, by John Mulligan, of 
New York, doubtless the same John Mulligan who has since written a work on 
the grammatical structure of the English language. I must be allowed to say 
here to those who have placed too firm a reliance on the authority of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, and the apparent strength of his arguments, that they may find his 
famous attack on the study of mathematics completely repelled by a metaphy- 
sician, who is a worthy foe, John Stuart Mill Mill's answer is in the second 
volume, twenty-fifth chapter of his recent work, entitled " An Examination of 
Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy." 

Let us devote a short time to the discussion of the claims of Latin, Greek, 
modern languages, mathematics, the physical sciences, metaphysics, etc., to a 
place in a liberal education. In some phases of the discussion there have been 
many false arguments used, some being plain cases of non sequiturs^ and others 
being instances of a want of historical fitness. There is great danger, in esti- 
mating the effect of any particular study upon the mind, of using the argu- 
ment jpo«^ hoc ergo propter hoc, after this, therefore, on account of this. We 
have as yet a meager collection of well-arranged facts bearing upon this sub- 
ject Indeed the effects of different kinds of instruction are in some respects 
as uncertain as the effects of the greater number of medicines. If a man gets 
well after taking some nostrum, we do not certainly know whether his recovery 
is due to the nostrum, or is in spite of it ; or, if he dies, whether his death is 
due to the disease or the nostrum. So if a man displays great reasoning pow- 
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ers, after having studied a particular study, we do not know how much is due 
the study, and how much to native ability and other causes. 

These facts show the difficulty of deciding the relative value of different 
branches in respect to what is ordinarily called diiscipline. The question is 
much simplified when we confine it to the utilities of different knowledges. 
By the utility of knowledge I do not mean merely its applicability to the pro- 
curement of food and raiment, though this utility takes precedence in point of 
time of all higher utilities, and is the foundation of them. Horace Mann said : 
" It is hard to be religious on an empty stomach," and no doubt most starving 
men would assent to the assertion. As self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, it is evident that we should learn first to provide for our physical necessi- 
ties, unless we should happen to be born with silver spoons in our mouths ; 
and even if we should, it becomes a question whether we should not ignore 
the fact in deciding what we shall learn. Remove from the minds of the peo- 
ple the bread-and-butter argument for education, and our vast educational 
machinery would fall to pieces. No more taxes would be levied for the sup- 
port of free schools, and college halls would echo to the tread of few students. 
This fact should be no cause for alarm. Indeed, we should rejoice that there 
is one argument for education so generally acknowledged that it serves as a 
basis for nearly every species of educational machinery. It seems to be a law 
of the Divine Mind to produce the greatest variety of results from the fewest 
elements. Indeed, Omnipotence is better displayed in the evolution of great 
diversity from unity, or a limited number of unities, than in the evolution of 
multiplicity from multiplicity. Chemistry furnishes a beautiful example of 
this fact. What a countless variety of substances, animal, vegetable, and min- 
.eral, are produced from a few dozen so-called elementary substances, which, in 
the distant future, will probably be reduced in number, possibly to unity. A 
like economy of forces, or elements, is seen in the fact that the bread-and-but- 
ter sciences and arts are also largely available for mind and soul culture, or 
have a labor-saving power which secures that leisure necessary to the highest 
development The knowledge which secures the professional musician a live- 
lihood is also available for his greatest enjoyment The great poet lives by 
the publication of productions whose creation is his highest pleasure ; and 
arithmetic, grammar, political economy, etc., so arrange, combine, and econo- 
mize the forces of nature, that men may rise so far above the struggle for 
existence as to have the means and the time to be delighted and elevated by 
the creations of the poet 

It seems impious to say that nearly all ministers of the Gospel are supported 
by the practice of those things which are the foundations of their greatest hap- 
piness, but it is nevertheless true. It is a characteristic excellence of the 
highest departments of the teacher's profession, that, while they furnish a live- 
lihood, they also furnish the basis of the greatest intellectual enjoyment 

The claims of business life, as well as the higher studies, agree in demand- 
ing that reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar shall occupy 
the first place in education. The controversy is thus thrown into the region 
of the higher studies. In deciding the relative value of different studies, men 

are apt to be influenced by their own preferences, which may arise from natu- 
23 
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ral bent or deep study in a particular direction. There is no subject which, 
when extensively and thoroughly pursued, has not the power of impressing 
the mind with its great importance. The able and thorough mathematician 
has a keener insight into the beauties of the exact sciences than other men 
have. The thorough classical scholar has a better knowledge of the influence 
of Latin and Greek than other men have. Similarly, natural science is best 
appreciated by the natural philosopher, and metaphysics by the metaphysician. 
A mathematical professor, if called upon to give the relative value of mathe- 
matics, classics, natural sciences, and metaphysics, would be apt to give an 
answer in which would be seen the influence of what might be called, accord- 
ing to Bacon, '' an idol of the den." If the same professor were successively 
transferred to the chairs of ancient languages, physics, and metaphysics, and 
as soon as he had become thoroughly versed and absorbed in the studies, per^ 
taining to these respective chairs, and the same questions were proposed suc- 
cessively to him, we should probably receive answers which would respectively 
show the influence of a classical idol, a physical idol, and a metaphysical idol 
Sir Wm. Hamilton said in November, 1836, that ^* It is natural that men 
should be inclined to sooth their vanity with the belief that what they them- 
selves do not know is not worth knowing ; and that they should find it easy to 
convert others who are equally ignorant to the same opinion, is what also 
might confidently be presumed." Sir William had given, in the early part of 
the same year, an instance of the truth of his remark, in his opposition to 
mathematics which he had never learned very critically or extensively. It is 
no wonder, that those who have never eaten good things do not know what 
good things are. Great caution is necessary on the part of those who have 
advanced far in the investigation of any particular department of thought,, 
when they are called upon to give an estimate of the relative value of different 
studies. The following remark, made by the late Dr. Charles Anthon in the 
preface of his edition of Xenophon's Anabasis, indicates that his appreciation 
of natural science was considerably below that of eminent natural philosophers : 
" We have great reason to be thankful that amid the ticketing of plants and 
minerals, the watching of retorts and crucibles, and all the other mind-develop- 
ing expedients of so-called practical education, the claims of classical learning, 
put in jeopardy by those who ought to have been their most active defenders, 
have still continued to be heard." Much may be said against the study of 
Latin and Greek, because the time spent produces such meager results. How 
many college-graduates ever acquire these languages so well as to read them 
with ease, — ^with that ease which is requisite to the pleasurable reading of ihe 
extended master-pieces of antiquity. He who is a slave to the lexicon and 
grammar of a language, has not a proper appreciation of its excellences or its 
literary productions. He who can read Latin and Greek works for the first 
time, with only an occasional reference to Latin and Chreek lexicons, may then 
be said to have acquired these languages, especially if he is also able readily 
to express his thoughts in them. How few college-students, after leaving 
school, ever read any more Latin or Ghreek than what they learned as a part of 
college-curriculum ? Moreover, how few in ten years, after leaving scliool, aie 
able to read with tolerable facility, even the portions of Latin and Gre^ that 
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thej spent years in studying ? Such small results from so much outlay of time 
have done much to bring classical studies into disrepute. But we must be care- 
ful to observe that small results are not confined to classical studies. How few 
of those who study mathematics ever get into the inner court ? How few of 
the college-students that study the hand-books of mental philosophy ever get a 
clear insight into the great problems of metaphysics ? How few students of the 
meager text-books on natural science, found in our schools, ever acquire that 
critical knowledge that characterizes such men as Faraday, Tyndall, Liebiff 
Owen, Agassiz, and others ? The reason, probably, that so much opposition 
has been brought against classical studies is, that small results have been 
reached after the consumption of an amount of time that ought to have pro- 
duced great results, while in other studies the small results have been reached 
after a smaller consumption of time. The undue preponderance of classical 
studies in many English schools was brought prominently before the public by 
the report of Parliamentary Commission in 1864, on the condition of nine of 
the great, so-called, grammar schools of England Mathematical teaching did 
not become a part of the regular school course of the great Eton school until 
1851. The report says : " Before 1836 there was no mathematical teaching of 
any kind at Eton." It gives the following statement from Prof. W. B. Car- 
penter, the physiologist: "I remember hearing Prof. Key, of University Col- 
lege, mention that he had, in early life, a private pupil who had gone through 
the complete Eton course, which at that time was only classical Even ordi- 
nary Arithmetic was not taught, much less any mathematics; and he happened 
to find out accidentally, that this young man, an intelligent young man in other 
respects, not only had never learned his multiplication-table, but did not Jcnow 
that there was such a thing as a multiplication-table. He was buying sev- 
eral pairs of silk stockings in a shop, and to find out how much he had to 
pay, was adding the price of one pair to the second pair, and that to the third 
pair, and so on. When he found how much his labor would be facilitated by 
the multiplication-table, he applied himself to master it, and learned it off in a 
few days, with the keenest pleasure." In view of such facts, is it strange that 
classical instruction should be charged with occupying an undue amount of 
time to the exclusion of other studies? 

The time was, when Latin and Greek bore a different relation to liberal edu- 
cation in Europe and America. At the revival of learning there were no scre&t 
literary master-pieces or scientific works, except those that had been handed, 
down from the Greeks and Romans. Latin became the medium through whicli. 
scholars communicated their thoughts to each other. Newton wrote his Prixx— 
cipia and Algebra in Latin; Bacon, his Novum Organon ; Descartes, his pbiiX- 
osophy; Hobbes, a portion of his works ; Wallis and the Bernouillis, differexxt; 
mathematical treatises, and so on. Dr. Isaac Barrow, in 1675, presented 
English students, in one volume, the works of Theodosius, Apollonius, 
Archimedes in Latin. Many addditional examples might be given which W4_ _ 
show clearly the great use made of Latiix in disseminating the science^ 
mathematics, metaphysics, law, medicine, and theology. Works of the ixv^ « 
nAtion were restricted to the vernaculars of their authors. Hence we 
Shakespeare's plays and Milton's poems in English, and Dante's, in Xtc^:\^ 
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The great men of the world have ceased to use Latin for the promulgation of 
their thoughts or discoveries, and hence its value has been lessened. The chief 
argument that is left for the study of Latin and Greek is, that they possess 
great value as a discipline or mental gymnastic. If these languages are so 
thoroughly learned by the student that he can peruse with readiness the great 
master-pieces of antiquity, their acquisition results in more than is usually 
meant by discipline. 

I confess that I have no great admiration for the word dtsctpltne, when its 
primitive meaning is banished to give place to another. Discipline and disci- 
ple, both have their root in the Latin discere^ to learn, and hence primitively 
discipline is learning. I firmly believe if the ordinary idea of discipline were 
traced critically to its source, it would be found to be knowledge, a knowledge 
of methods, modes of thoughts, etc., as contradistinguished from the simple 
knowledge of facts without their relations. My opinion as to what we shall 
learUy to be thoroughly and liberally educated, may be stated as follows : As 
discipline is a knowledge of methods, our studies should be sufficiently extended 
to embrace all species of discipline. This is the ideal toward which we should 
approximate. There is a discipline in the study of a monosyllabic language, 
like the Chinese, which can not be obtained in the study of an inflected lan- 
guage like Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin ; indeed, all the great families of lan- 
guages, as the Semitic, Tartaric, Polysynthetic languages of America, etc., have 
each a specific disciplinary value ; and this remark may be made of the differ- 
ent members of the same family. Every additional language that we learn, 
even very partially, gives us a deeper insight into man as a rational being, and 
corrects notions that are apt to arise in a limited study of language, as to the 
range of human thought and its expression. One may be as highly delighted 
in acquiring a general idea of the modes of thought and expression adopted by 
the Chinese and North American Indians as of those adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans. The discipline of modern European language ought not to be 
neglected in a liberal education. The claims of these languages have been 
forcibly presented by Max Muller, the great philologist He says : " The im- 
portance of the modern languages, for a true insight into the natu$>e of lan- 
guage, and for a true appreciation of the principles which govern the growth of 
ancient languages, has never been sufficiently appreciated. Because a study 
of the ancient languages has always been confined to a small minority, and 
because it is generally supposed that it is easier to learn a modern languacre 
than an ancient one, people have become accustomed to look upon the so-called 
classical languages, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, as vehicles of thought more 
pure and perfect than the spoken or so-called vulgar dialects of Europe. We 
are not speaking at present of the literature of Greece or Rome, compared with 
the literature of England, France, Germany, and Italy. We speak only of 
language^ of the roots and words, the declensions, conjugations, and construc- 
tions, peculiar to each dialect; and with regard to these it must be admitted 
that the modern stand on a perfect equality with the ancient languages. Can 
it be supposed that we, who are always advancing in art and science, in philoso- 
phy and religion, should have allowed the most powerful instrument of the mind 
to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its vigor and nobility, and to become a 
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mere jargon ? Language, though it changes continually, does by no means, 
continually decay ; or, at all events, what we are wont to call decay and corrup- 
tion in the history of language, is in truth nothing but the necessary condition 
of its life. Before the tribunal of the science of language, the difference be- 
tween ancient and modern languages, vanishes.** 

I do not propose to argue the claims of natural science to a place in 
a liberal education. They contain a disciplinary value not found either in 
language or pure mathematics, and hence deserve a prominent place in a lib- 
eral course. The great problem for educators to solve, is the proper adjustment 
of language, mathematics, natural science, and metaphysics, relative to each 
other. Many studies worthy of a place in a liberal course, must be omitted for 
want of time ; and those that are retained, may be studied in a two-fold way and 
with a two-fold purpose. 

There is a difference between literary scientific education and scientific train- 
ing. A man may learn the results reached by scientific men, without being 
himself scientifically trained. Literary classical knowledge is different from 
classical training ; literary mathematical knowledge, from mathematical train- 
ing; literary metaphysical knowledge, from metaphysical training; literary 
social knowledge, from social training; religious knowledge, from religious 
training; literary artisanic knowledge, from artisanic training; literary art 
knowledge, from artistic training; literary poetic knowledge, from poetic train- 
ing. If a man is unable to become scientifically and classically trained, he 
should at least attempt to acquire a fair knowledge of the literature of science 
and of the ancients. Translations are not all worthless ; the English of a* good 
edition of Euclid, is as good to learn geometry from as the original Greek. I 
have found the same thought in Dugald Stewart's Dissertation in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. He says : " Of Spanish literature, I know nothing, but 
through the medium of translations, a very imperfect one undoubtedly, when a 
judgment is to be passed on compositions, addressed to the powers of imagina- 
tion and taste, yet fully sufficient to enable us to form an estimate of works 
which treat of science and philosophy. On such subjects, it may be safely con- 
cluded that whatever is unfit to stand the test of a literal version, is not worth 
the trouble of being studied in the original." 

Before closing these remarks, as to what we shall learn, I must not omit to 
refer to the great value of jurisprudence, one of the social sciences, both in a 
practical and disciplinary point of view. Space will not permit me to enlarge 
upon this subject. Every thoughtful person will immediately recur to the effect 
of legal studies in inducing great caution in the weighing of evidence. 

Let us now briefly examine the last question : How shall we learn f 
Although there is no royal road to geometry, yet this fact should not lead us to 
conclude that there is no difference in methods of learning. It would give me 
great pleasure to discuss different methods of learning languages, mathematics, 
natural science, etc., but the subject is too large for this occasion, and I mrLsti 
content myself with one or two allusions only. The meagre results reached \>y 
years of study of the ancient languages, have already been referred to. Xt xs 
hardly possible that the fault is entirely due to the subject. The method li«.s, 
undoubtedly, much to do with the results attained. The following quotation. ^ 
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from Gibbon's Memoirs: "December, 1755 : In finisbing tbis year, I must re- 
mark bow favorable it bas been to my studies. In tbe space of eigbt montbs I 
learned tbe principles of drawing; made myself completely master of tbe 
French and Latin languages, untb wbicb I was very superficially acquainted 
before, and wrote and translated a great deal in botb ; read Cicero's epistles ad 
Familiar 68^ bis Brutus, all bis Orations, bis Dialogues de Amtcitia et de Sen- 
ectutCf Terence twice, and Pliny's epistles. In Frencb, Gianoni's History of 
Naples, TAbbe, Banier's Mytbology, and M. Rocbat's Memoires sur la Suisset 
and wrote an ample relation of my tour. I likewise began to study (}reek, and 
went tbrougb tbe Grammar. I began to make very large collections of wbat I 
read. Bat wbat I esteem most of all, — from tbe perusal and meditation of De 
Crousaz's logic, — I not only understood tbe principles of tbat science, but 
formed my mind to a babit of thinking and reading I bad no idea of before.' 

Tbe twenty-fiftb chapter of Montaigne's Essays, written about three hundred 
years ago, is entitled " Of the Education of Children," and fills seventeen 
double-colamn octavo pages, tbe last of which contains his method of learning 
Latin. I am greatly tempted to quote it, but I must not weary you. 

In these remarks I have made no formal arguments, but have rather confined 
them to suggestions, and given a crude outline of tbe field to be examined. I 
have been compelled, for want of space, to omit some very important points, 
foremost among which is moral education. I conclude by leaving you with the 
great questions, Who shall learn f Where shall we learnt When shail 
we learn? What shall we learn f and How shall we ham T 
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Mr. Bice began by saying that in the structure of society there should be 
neither defect nor want of harmonious results. In fact, every part of the social 
fabric should be fitted to its place, and go into place like the materials in Solo- 
mon's Temple, without the sound of the hammer. Whether we refer to social 
or to physical organizations, we shall ever find in tbe lessons of nature a safe 
guidance. In the operations of every natural law, there is an obvious design, 
a wise and benevolent purpose. However complex the character of her opera- 
tions may be, nature never commits blunders ; though she may indulge in occa- 
sional freaks, in whatever she does she looks to the ultimate perfection of her 
works ; and, hence, she is ever engaged in refining her materials, and in work- 
ing out a great problem which none but tbe Divine Mind can comprehend. Tbe 
law by which she works is universal and ever active, and applies to mind as 
well as to matter. In man we see mind and matter combined — two natures, 
the intellectual and the physical. He only is a man, in the true sense, whose 
mental, moral, and physical capacities have been fully developed. To be twenty- 
one years of age and six feet high, does not of itself constitute a man. He 
must have the head, and the heart, and the soul of man, and must live for 
others as well as for himself. 
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The highway to knowledge, though ragged, is equally free and open to alL 
Whoever will may enter the temple of nature^ interrogate her face to face, un- 
lock her treasures and appropriate her wealth. This, the nineteenth century, 
has already been a bold one, and has done this to a considerable extent It has 
knocked holes through the blind walls of the last ten centuries, and Exposed to 
daylight the moles and the bats of antiquity, and still it demands more light. 
The degree of culture required to render man what he should be — God*like in 
character — ^admits of no compromise wiUi ignorance, superstition, and secta- 
rianism ; but, on the contrary, involyes the necessity of establishing such an 
educational system as will be adapted to the needs of the masses. It is to the 
masses that our country must look for her best material, for her future intellec- 
tual giants. Our country never needed intellectual giants more than now. But 
the age that produced a Clay, a Webster, a Benton, and a Jackson, has de- 
parted. The Revolution produced a Washington, but the world will never 
again produce a second Washington nor a second Franklin. In place of those 
heroes and statesmen who have made our past history illustrious, we how have 
men occupying public positions who are more distinguished for their aspirations 
than for their qualifications. If we would respond to the demands and comply 
with the requiffites of the ftiture we must educate the masses. As an encour- 
agement to the friends of popular education, the masses have, to a great extent, 
been relieved from the necessity of constant toil by the introduction of modern 
machinery. In fact, genius has conquered time, and given time to the masses 
and afforded them leisure hours for the investigation of truth. Living in these 
times of improved methods and of labor-saving machines, we may be said to 
live longer in ten years than our ancestors did in twenty, and accomplish twenty 
times as much. The Americans have made more discoveries in the last fifty 
years than all the world beside. It is the effect of the operation of a physical 
law in connection with the result of a liberal system of education. 

The speaker thought that by the repugnance to physical labor brought about 
by these facilities for performing work of all kinds, we were falling into inertia, 
and degenerating into a nation of speculators. Almost every man, nowadays, 
seeks to acquire wealth by some grand speculation other than by the sweat of 
his brow; and even mental acquisitions are often sought as a means of specu- 
lation, as a means of living without work, and hence we see the learned profes- 
sions crowded to overflowing with genteel paupers. The doctors and the law- 
yers were gilding their signs with more gold than their pockets contained, but 
neither sought to visit upon himself the results of his mental acquisitions. A 
liberal sprinkling of dependent clergymen who are faithfully laboring to save 
dying souls, but yet are dying from want of labor — dying with chronic dyspep- 
sia — because an erroneous public sentiment does not permit them to engage in 
so-called worldly business. This state of things showed that there were many 
errors in public sentiment that needed correction, and the public schools were 
the institutions to enter upon the work. The mission of the teacher is truly a 
mission of divine import, for it is the school teacher who molds the youthful 
mind and converts it into a casket of gems. 

Our modern colleges were not modern enough. They looked to the ancients 
for wisdom, instead of seeking it, as devised, from nature. The dead languages 
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were studied too much ; the living too little. The natural sciences should rank 
highest in the curriculum ; the dead languages lowest Every farmer should be 
familiar with agricultural chemistry, and be able to apply its principles. No 
man is thoroughly educated who is not thoroughly instructed in the natural 
sciences. It is practical, not fanciful knowledge, as metaphysics, that the 
masses demand in order to secure their elevation and social equality. 

In order to accomplish the education of our children in the shortest time, a? 
we are attempting to do in our public schools, it is all important that we should 
provide them with such teachers as are competent to teach them lessons con- 
tained not only inside of books, but outside of books — lessons which abound 
both in the natural and in the moral world. They should also be furnished with 
libraries of standard works on all subjects. 

It was absurd to suppose that all high attainment in art, in literature, and in 
science should, of'necessity, be confined to the " learned professions." Educa- 
tion belongs to all who strive for its acquirement It did not matter what a man 
professed to know, but the question was what did he know, or what might he 
know. Truth, though eternal, is never stationary, nor will the law of progress 
ever reach a stand-point There is always something to be done — some vacuum 
to be filled. It is said by philosophers that nature abhors a vacuum. He did 
not doubt it — especially if it were a vacuum in the human head. He believed 
in filling heads with useful materials for thought It was best to do it in youth, 
when the mind might be molded at will ; but the cherished opinions of age can 
seldom, if ever, be either reversed or essentially modified. 

No matter how conservative we may be in creeds and opinions, the world will 
continue to move onward, nor can it stand still if it would. The time was at 
hand when the venerable errors to which mankind still cling would not only be 
exposed, but exploded. However hopeless the condition of the masses might 
seem, they are already demanding more light, and would soon proclaim their 
own emancipation from mental, thralldom. 

The speaker concluded his address with an elaborate disquisition on the 
diverse characteristics of different races of men, and the natural causes that 
have brought about constitutional differences, modified by the effects of climate 
and by habits of life. 



THE EELATIOlSr OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO COLLEGES.* 

4 BY PROF. W. H. YOUNG, ATHENS, OHIO. 

The relation of public schools to colleges comes to us in a three-fold aspect : 
their relation in theory, in fact, and in obligation. 

The common school, high school, and college, all looking to general instruc- 
tion, discipline, and culture as opposed to the special instruction of professional 
and industrial schools, are, in theory^ largely and closely correlative. While 
the former two are, iufacty nearly allied, the third, in part by its own friends, in 

* A paper read before the Ohio Teachers' Association, July 1, 1868. 
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part by the friends of the other two, is mainly held aloof. All three ought to be 
largely and actively cooperative. 

There seems to be, in the growth of educational ideas, three distinct stages. 

The first and that wherein most people rest, is the popular view of the old 
Grecian philosopher's notion : That boys should learn what men most need to 
know ; i. e., the things that most directly meet our more obvious wants. This 
was the old, and still is the prevalent idea of the common school Its briefest 
expression is " practical knowledge." 

The second stage in the growth of educational conceptions, and that where- 
unto our people to-day, are fast rising, is that which recognizes discipline and 
the development of power and skill as an important office and end of educa- 
tion. This is, in part, the college idea. It may, more strictly, be defined the 
advanced p<)pular idea of the college, — ^taking note of and resting upon the 
more obvious function of this grade of schools, but leaving, yet to be consid- 
ered, a no less important one. 

This advanced popular notion of the college is the germ of the public high 
school The better educational observers and thinkers, recognizing the cor- 
rectness and excellence of this college idea in education, have sought its em- 
bodiment, as far as possible, in the public school system. The result is the 
public high school That this is a true account of this class of schools, is seen 
in the fact that, originally, their course of study was copied mainly from the 
college course : discipline was the leading feature in their methods, and col- 
lege men were called to manage them. There could, perhaps, be no more 
emphatic indorsement of the college idea by public school men than this ac- 
count of the public high school. True, of late, there has been a bent toward 
modification in each of the above particulars ; but this only proves that educa- 
tional leaders are where all leaders ought to be, in advance of the rank and 
file. We may rest sanguine that the public high school will yet be abundantly 
sustained, and even advanced beyond its original high conception in the minds 
of those who engrafted it upon our public school system. 

There is yet, however, a third stage to be noted, in the growth of educational 
ideas. I trust it will be borne if I call it a yet higher development, a more 
refined growth. While, at first, we conceive education as the gaining of knowl- 
edge, then as the developing of power and skill, we need to rise yet beyond 
these, and conceive it as embodying a still higher culture — ^higher in degree, 
perhaps, rather than in kind, but still higher. The Roman gentleman would 
have expressed it by the phrase summa humanitas ; the Grecian by words im- 
plying exquisite workmanship, complete finish, high polish, etc. ; we mean by 
it that refinement of thought, elevation of sentiment, moderation of feeling, 
and polish of manner and diction that come of close and prolonged study of 
science, grammar, logic, rhetoric, poetry, history, and the finest models the 
world affords in the several departments of literature. 

This is the completion of the college idea in education. It is that part of it 

to which the popular conception, as yet, has scarcely risen. Yet there is some 

popular notion of it, and this with the fact that it can hardly be said to belong 

to the public school at all, has served to give the popular impression that this 

or something like it ill understood, is the distinctive feature of college educa- 
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tion, — ^it being forgotten or never known that the college in theory and in fact 
passes far beyond both the common and high school in the amount of knowl- 
edge bestowed, power developed, and skill acquired. 

If these views be correct, the relation of public schools to colleges is, in 
theory, about this : 

The common school is meant to give that ready knowledge of the com- 
moner ways and means of life which will enable the people to meet their more 
common, immediate, and pressing wants as men and citizens. 

The public high school, borrowing from the college, would give the man an 
ampler store of knowledge, place him on a better vantage ground, and train 
his powers to higher and more successful effort, still, however, viewing him 
largely as Ihe citizen man. 

The college, assuming the common school work to be done, and that of the 
high school fairly begun, aims at a more thorough completion of the latter; 
opens new and richer stores of knowledge; exacts a severer discipline ; devel- 
ops a greater power ; perfects a higher skill ; gives a man a truer conception 
of himself; gives him a better, more perfect use of himself; and thus places 
him on that higher stand-point and with those higher powers, whence and 
whereby he mapj if he wiW, do a higher work for himself, his brother, and his 
Maker. Such I conceive to be the relation, in theory^ of the public school to 
the college. 

Their relation in fact involves some modification of this. 

First, neither grade of schools realize its own ideat 

The ungraded common school for want of intelligent management and 
efficient superintendency, is far below its potential value. 

The high school for want of due appreciation in its proper office, by reason of 
an unfortunate diversion from its original aim, — ^being made to look too largely 
to special rather than general instruction, — and through unceasing and unwise 
tampering, has, as Y^% failed to return the hoped-for harvest of good. 

The college, attempting its work with inadequate means, and hence com- 
pelled to lower its standard and shift its plans in bidding for popular favor, — 
thus forfeiting the confidence of appreciative friends, failing to gain that of 
the indifferent, and giving occasion for disparagement by the unfriendly, — 
becoming more and more isolated from popular support, confidence, and sym- 
pathy, has come to lead, too often among us, a precarious, unsatisfactory, and 
sometimes an unprofitable existence. 

But, again, the more discriminating friends and patrons of each of these 
giades of schools, appreciative of any advantages or excellences in the other 
two, have sought to incorporate them with their own, until, by gradual assimi- 
lation, their distinctive features have become less marked, though, but measur- 
abfy, less real This assimilation, though traceable in all, shows itself mainly 
in the adoption by the common school of the more disciplinary methods of the 
high school and college, and the recognition by the high school both of the 
pHictical feature of the common school and of the higher culture of the col- 
lege. This apparent assimilation of the common and high school to the col- 
lege, slight as it is in fact and impossible as it must be in its entirety, together 
with the yielding and lowering tone, in some cases, of the latter, has given rise 
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to the absard idea that the college may be dispensed with in ioiOy being sup- 
planted bj the public school. This attitude of indifference toward the college 
on the part of public-school men, arising in many cases to unfriendliness and 
in some to antagonism, finding its reciprocal indifference in the college, has 
wrought a breach in our stat« educational system, as untoward as unreasona- 
ble, and bidding fair to rend it in twain and largely neutralize the potential 
good of the whole by the actual opposition of its parts. Such would appear 
to be the relation in fact between our public schools and colleges. 

The third aspect in which this matter presents itself, is the relation in ohlu 
gation or duty between public schools and colleges. 

The fact that the grades of schools under discussion are, severally, working 
far below their individual capacity — that though largely correlative in theory, 
and susceptible of efficient and even powerful cooperation in fact, yet their atti- 
tude of reciprocal indifference or antagonism prevents any general or systema- 
tized union of effort, and hence the reciprocal and general advantages of such 
united effort, — calls hudlg, I think, for such attention and investigation on the 
part of educational men of the irtie spirit on both sides, as will lead to a better 
understanding of each other and the common interest 

This duty of public school and college men, to investigate more thoroughly 
their mutual relations with a view to more cooperative effort, is the first point 
I would make under this head of the subject What else belongs here may be 
stated as claims affor^ng at the same time ground for and matter of such in- 
vestigation. 

1. The college, in virtue of its theoretical, if not its actual relation to the 
public school, ought to stand at the head of the State educational system. 
Representing the highest grade of instruction and culture, and represented by 
those who ought to stand highest in educational character and repute, our col- 
leges should be leaders in educational enterprise and advancement And it 
should be a leadership based on no factitious claims to excellence, nor on any 
assumed ex officio priority ; but founded in real, substantial claims to leader- 
ship, made good by hearty, laborious, and successful championship for the 
general good. How far this idea has been realized, let the history of college 
men in this association in the last twenty years signify ; let the number of col- 
leges on this floor to-day show. 

2. The public school as at present, or as likely soon to be constituted, can, 
in no fit sense, claim to furnish that higher and completer education demanded 
in those higher walks and by those higher duties in life to which all should look 
and aim. It ought, then, to look to the college as the fit completion of the 
work itself has begun ; and, so far as not inconsistent with other demands 
upon it, it ought to shape its foundation work for the college superstructure, 
and use its potent influence to have that deeply-laid foundation crowned with 
the grander and more beautiful edifice. 

3. Reciprocally, the college having in control, mainly, the higher instruction 
and culture, becomes largely answerable for its diffusion ; and is hence bound 
not only to foster and sustain the public school as the threshold to its halls, but 
to shape, as far as may be, its own requirements of admission to the capabili- 
ties of the lower schools. 
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These thoughts point clearly, I think, to a plain duty of public school and 
college men to take a livelier interest in each other s work ; to desire such 
means and measures as Will make their efforts more cooperative ; and to strive 
for such adaptation of the schools to each other as will render our whole edu- 
cational interest a system whose parts shall be harmonious and consistent, 
rather than a chaos of incongruous and antagonistic elements. 

That this can be done needs no other argument than the fact that in other 
countries and states it has been largely done, dr the home fact that in our own 
State the institution of the public high school has already more than three- 
fourths filled the gap between the public school and college. Let there be a 
fair effort on both sides to harmonize and adapt to each other the high school 
and college courses of study ; a ceasing on the part of the high school ab- 
surdly to set up claims and aim at college grades, and on the part of the col- 
lege, to reach down to the common school, out to the professional and indus- 
trial school, and around everywhere for little gusts of popular favor, — ^the 
whole, unbroken force of which it ought to command by its own intrinsic col- 
lege excellence, — and let there be hearty, sympathetic, co6perative work by all 
for the general good, and the thing is in fair way to speedy and successful 
issue. 

In this discussion I have said nothing of the difference in the means of sup- 
port of the two schools. This I regard as an accidental, rather than an essen- 
tial difference. When the college shall have won its way to high popular favor 
and become in the public mind a public necessity, it will be placed upon the 
same basis, financially, or on a similar or as favorable one as the public school. 
In my judgment, this can never be done by college men holding aloof from 
public educational enterprises and measures, and simply waiting for endow- 
ments and praying for State aid. Let them identify themselves with State 
educational interests, get into sympathy with State educational measures — a 
work grand and glorious enough for the most aspiring ; — ^let them make them- 
selves felt in State educational policy, and the State will not be slow to o^n 
their claims upon it Colleges are never endowed prior to a conviction of their 
excellence and necessity. Let this conviction be forced upon the public mind, 
and the question of college support will no longer be a troublesome one. 

To conclude I will repeat : The common school, high school, and college in 
theory are largely and closely correlative ; in fact they are held and made in- 
dependent, and too often antagonistic ; in obligation they ought to be harmo- 
nious, mutually dependent and cooperative : and with a view to this such action 
in concert ought to be initiated here, as will secure their fuller adaptation to 
each other and promote that union of effort which is essential to the highest 
success of each and the general good of all. 
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PRACTICAL LANGUAGE-LESSONS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM.* 

BY REY. J, F. REINMUND, LANCASTER, O. 

Mr. Chairman: By request I consented to prepare this short paper on 
** The Cultivation of Language in our Schools" in general, and in particular, 
" Practical Language-Lessons in the School-Room." 

I am glad this subject is receiving more attention, and hope it will be thor- 
oughly discussed at this convention. Already the conviction is pretty general, 
that in the place of mere grammar teaching, we want the thorough cultivation 
of language in our schools conducted in a perfectly natural manner. Many of 
our union schools have commenced this good work, and cheering results have 
been witnessed in the greater interest children take in composition writing, in 
the increased facility they have in the study of grammar, and in their improve- 
ment in the use of language itself And I believe the time has come when 
this cultivation may be systematized^ especially in our graded schools. 

Firstj let me mention a few general principles and facts underlying the 
practical part of this work. 

The cultivation of language must begin very early in the education of the 
child. It is amazing what a stock of words, and what facility in construction 
children have, when they commence school at the age of six. Surely this in- 
dicates that they are capable of making great progress in the use of language 
already in the first few years of their education at school. The first primary 
room, then, is the starting place. 

But how must this cultivation proceed ? The instruction must first be in- 
formal, in order that language may be a natural growth. At this early stage, 
no set lessons need be used, no rules are to be given. This is the imitative 
.stage, and familiar conversations, accompanied by questions and answers and 
corrections, must be chiefly relied upon. The more formal lessons may com- 
mence in the second year of school. 

From this it follows that the cultivation of language by no means com- 
mences with the use of the text-book. There must be extensive and system- 
atic preparatory work before* any book in grammar be used. A primary gram- 
mar should not be placed into the hands of our pupils, especially in the graded 
schools. The true doctrine is, thorough oral and vmtten instruction in lan- 
guage, without text book, for four or five years, then advanced teaching by the 
use of a complete grammar, followed by a work on thorough analysis. In this 
way language continues to be a growth, and the study of grammar becomes 
rational, intelligible, and attractive. 

Construction, parsing, and analysis must be combined through the entire 
course oi formal instruction. Each one of these is absolutely necessary at 
every stage of progress ; not always, however, in the same proportion. For 
the first few years mostly construction ; for the next few following, about an 
equal proportion of construction, parsing, and analysis ; in the last part of the 
course, more attention to thorough analysis, — never losing sight, however, of 
this three-fold combination. 

* A paper read before the Ohio Teachers' Association, July 2, 1868. 
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Oral and written exercises must also be combined at every step. Without 
written exercises no thoroughness can be attained in this department of study, 
any more tban in spelling, defining, or any other branch. Children must see 
and criticise their own work. The mechanical itself aids, very materially, the 
processes of the mind. Blackboard, slate, and paper must, then, be freely 
used. Periodical, written examinations should be frequently conducted. This 
is the way to accuracy, elegance, and force in the use of language. 

Further, the j?ropcr use of the organs of speech — ^good enunciation in every 
particular — this is also essential to language cultivation. Language must be 
uttered as well as written. If the hand, by writing, aids the mind in the pro- 
duction of thought, so do the mouth and ears. We want, then, good sound, 
distinct articulation, a perfect expression by the mouth, and a nice discrimina- 
tion by the ear, as well as neat and accurate execution on paper. A good sys- 
tem of FhonicSj faithfully used, will aid not a little in the entire course of 
training the expressive faculties. 

These, then, are a few of the guiding principles of language cultivation. 

Notice, next, the successive stages of development. I will only indicate 
these for the present 

I. The imitative and intuitive stage^ in which we may employ the following 
means : 

1. Properly encouraging and directing conversation. 

2. Conducting reading in a natural way. 

3. Correcting mistakes in recitations and all other intercourse. 

4. Copying sentences from various sources. 

5. Dictating from books, or one's own sentences. 

6. Narrating incidents, asking questions, and receiving oral and written re- 
plies and descriptions. 

7. Committing to memory and reciting pieces suited to the capacities of tht 
children. 

II. The constructive stage, in which the following appliances may be used : 

1. Conducting object-lessons, oral and written. 

2. Letter-writing and easy composition, including also- the writing of busi- 
ness forms. 

3. Picture object-lesson composition. 
4 Converting easy poetry into prose. 

5. Promiscuous placing of words, to be arranged into a sentence. 

6. Several and progressive steps in construction and analysis, similar in plan 
to the first part of " Greene's Introduction." Here the nature and use of 
words may be more fully pointed out, the parts of speech named, and the prep- 
aration for the use of the textrbook — at about the age of eleven or twelve — 
completed. 

IIL The scientific stage, including : 

1. Elements of words. 

2. Parts of speech and parsing, including also ouUine reviews. 

3. Syntax of sentences, phrases, and words. Here we construct, recosstmct, 
classify, transform, correct, and apply rules. 
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4 Analysis, inclading outline of analysis.' 

5. Diagraming. 

6. Constructing sentences, according to required conditions. 

7. Rhetoric, composition, and logic. 

I will not have time to speak of these successive stages of development 
Will have occasion, however, to refer to a few of their appliances presently. 

The question now arises. Can all this be attended to in connection with the 
prosecution of the several branches taught, or shall we have distinct and sys- 
tematized language-lessons ? As in object-teaching, so in language cultivation, 
the all-pervading spirit of the matter must be regarded more important than 
the mere form. First and foremost, there must be a constant attention to the 
language used in all recitations and conversations, and opportunities sought 
to awaken the pupil's own thoughts, and to aid him in expressing these in the 
best possible manner. But in addition to all this, especially since grammar is 
still taught by many in such an unnatural, inverted manner, we need also a 
graded course of language-lessons. 

1. Letter- Writing may be embraced in such a course, commencing as soon 
as children can write legibly — ^which they may be taught to do in their first 
year — and extending over the entire school period. 1 am convinced by what I 
have tried, that children may early write neat little letters. Furnish them with 
materials, and indicate the form and arrangement on the blackboard. Make 
the exercise a sociable entertainment Let some of the letters be addressed to 
the teacher, and sometimes to other pupils, or to some little friends abroad. 
These letters must, of course, be corrected. The blackboard may be used, in 
part, for this purpose. Models should be presented frequently by the teacher. 
These exercises may alternate with other language lessons ; may be conducted 
as rhetorical exercises, on Friday afternoons. They may also be made a 
specialty, at times, and be used more frequently than once a week. The items 
of correction, in the successive stages of progress, are too obvious to require 
mentioning. 

2. Object-Lessone afford excellent opportunities for language-lessons. In- 
deed, the great design of the former is to cultivate the expressive faculties. 
When conducted only orally, they accomplish but a part of the good designed. 
Let the object be carefully examined, and made the subject of conversation. 
Next, let the names of the parts be written down, usually in a classified way, 
that you may have a general and systematic outline. Then let simple yet care- 
ful sentences be constructed, expressing name, parte, nature, origin, use, etc., 
according to the character of the object and the age and progress of the pupils. 
With the younger scholars, the sentences may sometimes be constructed by the 
teacher on the blackboard, elicited from the scholars by questions, repeated 
orally by them in concert, and then copied on their slates. 

In this connection, I have found pictures exceedingly useful Here we take, 
as one of the first and easier exercises, a picture containing a number of ob- 
jects, respecting which it is designed to make simple and short statements. The 
children look carefully at the picture, and name the objects in it These names 
are placed on the blackboard and slate promiscuously, and something is said 
respecting each, either by itself or in its relation to the other objects on the pio- 
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ture. Each expression should be made a complete and correct sentence, some- 
times volunteered by the pupil, at other times elicited by the questions of the 
teacher. Each sentence should be written down bv the whole class or school ; 
may also be repeated orally in concert Here is free and easy construction. 

A farther step consists in grouping or classifying these names of objects in 
the picture, and requiring the pupils to say something respecting the relations 
of each class of words, and thus including all the words of the group in the 
construction of a single sentence usually. Several sentences may thus be made 
from a single picture. To avoid complication, let the sentences be short ; and 
for the sake of variety, let them differ in form. This exercise is adapted to 
children in the third and fourth years of the school course, or to the third and ^ 

fourth reader classes. The more simple picture exercises may be commenced 
a year sooner. In all these, criticisms are offered by the children in regard to 
spelling, punctuation, the use of capitals, and construction. 

In the same manner a picture containing but a single object, may be used ; 
as, for example, a horse or camel. Here the analytic process becomes more 
difficult ; the naming, classifying, and describing of parts more complicated 
and indeed scientific. Such pictures must either be simplified for younger 
scholars, or used only with the more advanced. Sentence-making must here 
again be adapted to the capacities of the scholars. 

I know of no method of language culture more attractive and useful to the 
younger scholars than that which employs pictures. And that man who will 
prepare and publish a good systematized course of Picture-Object-Lesson Com- 
position for the use of teachers, will, in my opinion, be a benefactor of our 
schools. 

3. A Building-up process of constructing sentences must also be included 
in a practical course of language-lessons. 

The children select some object about which they propose to say something. 
They determine whether to speak of one or more. Place the name of the ob- 
ject on the blackboard and slates. Distinguish between name, object, and 
sound. Say what the object does. This is the best affirming word to ase first, 
denoting action. Afterward what it is, and what it receives passively. Have 
the pupils utter the sentence distinctly. Ask them simple questions : " Of what 
do we speak?" "What word repesents the object?" "What is said of the 
object?" "What word represents the act?" "We have now a sentence: 
Bird flies." " A sentence is a collection of words in which we say sometliing 
of an object" " Here we have a short, yet complete sentence, containing only 
two words." "Write it on your slates as on the blackboard, and see that you 
commence with a capital letter, and write distinctly and spell correctly." 
" Now, utter the sentence in concert" In like manner extend and write out 
the same or other sentences, by developing the parts of speech in the following 
succession generally: The noun, verb, article, adjective, adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, interjection, and pronoun. Lead them gradually to the naming of 
the parts of speech, by using such terms as " object words," "affirming words," 
" quality words," " manner words," " relation words," and soon. This building- 
up method will admit of five or six courses of gradual progress, each succeed- 
ing course containing a larger number of the properties belonging to each part 
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of speecli than the preceding. In the first part of this series, the parts of 
speech may or may not be named in the usual way. Several school years may 
be included in this course ; the advanced stage of it immediately preceding the 
use of the text-book in grammar. A common-sense analysis should accompany 
this building-up plan. Indeed, one of the most useful methods in the entire 
course of language-training is to have, frequently, a common-sense talk about 
sentences, without naming the parts of speech at all. Let pupils analyze their 
own expressions in this manner. I have found this exceedingly useful even in 
the senior grammar school. 

4. Composttton- Writing^ in the usual sense and way, should commence 
much sooner in our schools than is usually done. It is difficult to say at what 
school period children should not write essays. As soon as they can write 
pretty well — and this should be at the age of seven or eight — they can spread 
on slate or paper their little sentences, a few of which on an easy subject may 
be sufficient to constitute an essay for them. Even the more dignified composi- 
tion-writing may be attempted by many children at nine. I have been de- 
lighted with many such efforts at that period. If you want to cultivate a true 
relish and an originality in behalf of this work, and take away its burden^ be 
sure you introduce it early in school. By doing so, one hundred essays may be 
written by the papil before coming to the senior grammar at school, in addition 
to many letters and other language exercises. These are not on\j possibilities 
but are beginning to be realities in some quarters. Let timely and suitable' 
subjects be assigned, and made the subject of interesting conversation before 
writing. Make the theme interesting by inqairies, snggestions, and pointing 
out its intrinsic excellence and practical uses. Inquire of the pupils during the 
interval of preparation, as to their progress. Show your interest in every possi- 
ble way, — inspire, encourage, aid when necessary. On the day of rhetorical 
exercises, secure good reading, close attention, faithful criticism, lively interest, 
arouse all to the importance of the occasion, and make it the best day of the 
week. I have seen pupils all aglow with interest on Friday afternoons. So 
correct the manuscripts afterward, as not to repress, but encourage and direct. 
Where there is a knowledge and wUl with teachers, there is a way to make com. 
position writing a success with pupils. 

I will leave it with others at this conyention, to speak of the important use 
that may be made in language-cultivation, of narratives, moral tales, and car. 
rent events, by dictating and relating these to the pupils. In the one case, the 
pupils copy the exact language ; in the other, the substance from memory — and 
in each case the manuscripts are corrected as in composition writing. Thirty 
years ago I received drills of this kind that have been valuable to me ever 
since. 

I trust, too, that in our grammat schools we will never lose sight of the abso- 
lute necessity of requiring a large amount of construction from the pupils. 
Let them furnish from their own stock of thoughts and language, examples and 
illustrations for both parsing and analysis. Conditions given, let them construct 
If we wish them to be thorough grammarians, we must often drill them in this 
manner; and this will aid them very materially in composition- writing. 
24 
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And now, Mr. Chairman and friends, we want precisely two things : correct 
theort/ on this subject, and faithiiil practice. I tnist we shall not only discuss 
methods and compare notes here, but put whatever good we learn into vigorous 
use hereafter. We fail more in the latter than in the former. Perhaps there 
is not so much ignorance here as indifiference. If we really understand this 
matter, it is high time to go to work, expressing onr opinions in a most practi- 
cal manner in the school-room. We, especially as superintendents, must have 
system, method, — must give model lessons from room to room — must instruct 
teachers — must require so much to be done in language-lessons as in any other, 
and see that the work be actually accomplished, and that according to a specific 
plan. If toe have the right method and spirit^ let us infuse these into our 
teachers^ so that by their hearty cooperation we may secure a deep and abiding 
interest in the cultivation of the expressive faculties. 



THE TEUB THEOET AND TENDENCY OF THE AMEEI- 

CAN COLLEGE.* 

"* BY REV. S. SPREGHEB, D. D., SPRINGFIELD, O. 

The distinctive sphere of the College. 

It has its own peculiar and necessary functions in a highly civilized and 
christian nation. 

Human society is sustained by four great institutions — ^the family, the state, 
the church and the college. Each of these has different relations and distinct 
functions. The family is at the bottom, the college at the top ; the family is 
the foundation, the college the capital of the social pillar. The family is the 
starting point ; the college the culmination of the educating force by which 
society is developed into the most complete state of humanity. The immedi- 
ate object of the family is, by instruction and sympathy, by discipline and 
example, to develop the physical powers, to educate the moral sentiments 
and to excite the religious susceptibilities ; the ultimate result is the prepara- 
tion of good citizens for the state and worthy members of the church. The 
immediate object of the state is, to maintain the public freedom — ^to secure 
the rights and protect the person and property of every citizen ; its ulterior 
tendency is the highest civilization of man. The immediate object of the 
church is, by instruction and discipline, to secure the piety and spiritual salva- 
tion of individual men ; the final effect will be the universal holiness and hap- 
piness of society in the promised millenial kingdom. The immediate object 
of the college is, the scientific training of pien — scientific culture, the deyelop- 
ment of the scientific capacity, and the diffusion of the scientific spirit; the 
necessary tendency is to facilitate the work of the family, the state and the 
church, in promoting the highest and most complete humanity. 

While the ultimate tendency of all these is the same, their immediate olgects 

• An address delivered before the Ohio Teaohtrs' Association^ July 2, 1808. 
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are difiTerent. As they differ in their immediate functions, so they differ some- 
what in their means. And even when they use the same means, they differ in 
their methods. Thu s while they all use knowledge, they use it in different 
forms. While the family, the state and the church deal with knowledge mainly 
in a popular form, the college communicates it in a strictly scientific form. 
Now science, in its strict sense, not only investigates general laws, but it cog- 
nizes conditioning principles; it not only systematizes the phenomena of 
nature and of mind, but it expounds them, in the light of intuition — by the 
necessary truths of the^ reason. To give strictly scientific training to the 
youth, to communicate not only knowledge to them, but knowledge penetra- 
ted by science, is the true function of the college. And this is distinctive of 
the college, is peculiar to it, and among all the educating institutions, this 
function can be properly and effectively exercised only by it. 

For the accomplishment of its end, the family must give instruction, but 
the capacity of its subjects, makes scientific instruction both impracticable 
and unnecessary. To secure the end of public freedom, the state must com- 
municate knowledge ; but it must be knowledge for all — knowledge which is 
necessary to prepare all for exercising civil rights, for performing the duties 
of social life, and for conducting the various operations of productive indus- 
try in civil society. She does not comprehend the whole being of man, nor 
can she educate and control all his activity. His spiritual nature she must 
leave to the government of God alone, and his scientific capacity lies beyond 
her immediate reach. She may not, therefore, aim immediately at making men 
either pious or scientific. She can immediately make only such provisions for 
instruction in knowledge as all need, and all can enjoy. As the immediate 
end of the church is piety, she can, immediately, make only such provisions 
for the communication of instruction as is necessary for piety; and as she 
aims at piety in all the weakest as well as the strongest intellect, she must com- 
mnnicate not scientific but popular knowledge. Men perish spiritually for 
lack of knowledge, but not for lack of science. 

Now it is true, on the one hand that science in its incipiency is present in 
all instruction, and, on the other, that the best condition of both church and 
state will involve the presence of science in full development 

In one sense science is universal — is a natural prerogative of man. It is 
not infused into the spirit, but developed out of it Facts are communicated ; 
science is evolved. All the operations of the human mind are, more or less, 
scientific. Humanity is scientific. Man is capable of science just because he 
is a person. His knowledge not only ends in science, but it begins with sci- 
ence ; and his science not only ends with the cognition of his personality, but 
it begins with it — is made possible by it He himself is not comprehended 
in the process of science, but his personal nature — his spirit is comprehensive 
of it The scientific idea underlies all his knowledge. • His activity in church 
and state, even in its lowest forms, is from a spirit of science, and differs from 
that of the brute in that it is from and under a rational idea. But the rational 
idea from which man acts is not necessarily or always in consciousness. 
Science is not the result of experience, but of intuitions of the mind. Sensu- 
oas experience is the occasion, but rational intuition is the source of science 
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in the strict sense. Chronologically we become conscious of science first 
through experience, but an analysis of that experience shows that the intuitions 
of the spirit were first, and that they made the experience itself possible- 
made it an experience such as no irrational animal could have had. In the 
order of time the empirical is first; in the order of nature, and of intellectua 
necessity, the rational is first This spirit of science, even though present 
only in unconsciousness, gives all the living unity and power which sensible 
and popular knowledge possesses. It is to knowledge in the state what the 
Holy Spirit is to instruction in the church. As the Holy Spirit makes super- 
natural truth efficacious to the subjects of religious instruction, so the spirit of 
science makes the knowledge communicated by the state efficacious, and 
enables it to govern men by means different from those by which brutes must 
be governed. What special outpourings of the Divine Spirit are to the church, 
that revivals of the spirit of science are to the state. Human science can 
not comprehend supernatural truth, and hence that can be made efficacious 
by the Holy Spirit alone ; but it does comprehend natural truth and, conse- 
quently, gives to it unity and power. 

But while it is true, on the one hand, that science in its incipiency is pres- 
ent in all knowledge, making it available for many of the practical purposes 
of life ; it is equally true, on the other, that science in clear consciousness 
and full development, is necessary to the exercise of some of the highest and 
noblest functions of society. 

It is of direct importance to the state in order to enable men to apply all 
knowledge with efficacy to the high ends of civil society and of rational 
humanity. And it is indirectly necessary in the progress of the church, as it 
enables men to distinguish between the different grounds of validity in our 
knowledge, according as it rests upon the demonstrations of reason or upon 
the evidence of testimony, and to give to each its proper and due value ; as it 
prepares them to appreciate the claims both of reason and of revelation, to 
receive the inspired teachings of the Sacred Scriptures, and to feel the necessity 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit — to carry the spirit of science into every 
thing which comes within its comprehension, and to inspire the spirit of rev- 
erence, faith and prayer for all that lies beyond its range. Both the church 
and the state are greatly benefitted by science. For their highest develop- 
ment and their most complete success they need the results of scientific cul- 
ture. They need men of scientific training to be statesmen and rulers — to be 
teachers in schools and teachers of religion; — ^for the best practice of medi- 
cine, law, and theology; for the performance of those labors of investigation and 
application of the forces of mind and matter which are so necessary to the 
restoration of man to his original prerogative of self-government and of 
dominion over nature; in short for the highest attainments in civilization and 
religion, for the development of the best state of humanity in civil and eccle- 
siastical society. 

But important and necessary as this scientific training becomes, in tlxe 
course of social progress, we repeat that it properly lies beyond the immediate 
reach and control of both ecclesiastical and civil power. 

Neither the state nor the church may make scientific culture its immediate 
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end. Man can be a good citizen and a pious child of God without the con- 
sciousness of the scientific idea, or the possession of the power which science 
bestows. So far as the immediate ends of the state and the church are con- 
cerned, science in its conscious development, is necessarily subordinate to 
popular and universal instruction. 

To be more particular. The state-school is, in the nature of the case, lim- 
ited to the purpose of training the youth for the public freedom. It can claim 
their attention only during that period of life, when they can not as yet have 
entered upon their life-callifag. It is, therefore, only a preparation of the citi- 
zen for a further development, by means of a life-vocation. Its essential char- 
acteristic is, that it does not give education for the sake of education, and con- 
sequently does not aim to complete it, but would secure only the practicability 
of its completion, in a future calling. It is, by no means, its function to bring 
science into the possession of all or to make all the citizens of the state learned 
men ; but to afford to every citizen the opportunity to develop the intellectual 
and moral capacity necessary for the attainment of a true manhood in general, 
and for the fulfillment of the duties of some one of the vocations of social life. 
The education of those thus prepared is finished by the future life-vocation. 
Scientific culture, the scientific training of youth, which is the work of the 
college is itself one of these life-callings, for which the state-school is only a 
preparation, as it is for the rest It can, with no more propriety, be put under 
the control and management of the state, than any other trade or profession 
of life. It must be sustained and managed by patriotic citizens and intelli- 
gent christians under the protective and fostering influence of the state and 
the church. The common school is a necessary preparation for all the differ- 
ent life-callings, and must, therefore, be sustained and controlled by the state ; 
scientific culture of which the college is the exercise, being itself a vocation 
of social life should neither be monopolized nor controlled by the state. She 
should limit her schools to their appropriate function of a general preparation 
for all vocations, and entrust strict scientific culture as an important life- 
calling to the enterprise of private citizens ; making only such discriminations 
in their favor as she does in other callings, which are necessary and yet pecu- 
niarily unprofitable to those who pursue them. Thus is the college, as an in- 
stitution for scientific training, seen to have its own peculiar and distinctive 
life. 

The work of scientific training a distinct vocation of life. 

The college is the embodiment and exercise of that scientific training, which, 
in the source of social progress, becomes a distinct vocation. In proportion 
to the fullness and power of social development will this be the case. Now 
in all the states of life, from the lowest to the highest, it is a law, that the re- 
sults of activity are great in proportion to its division. In the lowest forms of 
animal life all its functions are exercised by a single organ — the whole body 
is a single organ — every part equally performing the offices of mouth, stomach, 
lungs, heart, &c. But there is little power of life in such a body. The higher 
the scale of animal being the greater the number and variety of organs, and 
the greater the division of functional activity, the greater the power and the 
expression of life. So in the social body, the greater the division of labor the 
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greater is the productiveness of human industry. In tlie diversity of life- 
callings which result from this principle, we will have also a scientific voca- 
tion — a vocation the object and work of which will be to concentrate the ac- 
tivity of the rational spirit upon all human knowledge, to distinguish its tran- 
sient elements from its permanent ground and source, to divide it organically 
and to unite it systematically; in short, to elevate it to the character of sci- 
ence, and to make that science to the body politic what the brain and eye are 
to the natural body. 

This devotion to science may become a life-calling — a vocation, which is 
purely scientific ; knowledge its subject and science its end, a penetration of 
knowledge for the sake of science. Others who do not make it a life-calling, < 

but only a preparation for another to be exercised upon the foundation laid 
during this period of transition, will, for a time at least, pursue science for its 
own sake, and not for the sake of the application or use which is to be made 
of it To have the proper preparation from scientific culture for their ultimate 
object, they will feel that they must, for a time, live for science — must allow 
all their powers to be absorbed by its claims — ^must study as if their sole object 
were to be masters, and their entire present pursuit were to be students of 
science. 

For some vocations of life this is necessary. For the learned professions, 
as they are called, for those vocations which are connected with the restoration 
and preservation of bodily health, of social rights, of spiritual salvation — 
such as the practice of medicine, law, divinity — such a scientific training is, 
as a rule, indispensable. It has been well said : " Those who become brilliant 
and eminent in the professional classes without training or by a process of 
self-development and self-instruction, are exceptions, and should not be used 
as data for the establishment of a general proposition. A general expecta- 
tion of eminence and success, without culture, or by unguided culture, at the 
first, is as absurd and preposterous as it would be for every insect on the land 
to expept to be an original luminary, because a few animals are of themselves 
phosphorescent — for every fish in the sea to expect to be a galvanic battery 
because some eels have electrical power — ^for every lump of iron to expect to 
be a mariner's compass, because a few specimens of that mineral are endowed 
with the magnetic principle." Yet it would be better to say, or at least should 
be said, also, that it is only in nations where scientific culture has become a 
life-vocation, that this self-instruction and self-development are found — that it is 
only in nations full of colleges that you find your literary and scientific self- 
made men — that it is not among barbarians, but in countries of the scientific 
culture of a Scotland or a New England that you find your Burnses and your 
Franklins. If once the spirit of science be diffxised, as by successful colleges 
it will be, many will become students of science who have never been within 
their walls. But all truly self-made men have undergone scientific training, 
have been students of science, have, somewhere and for sometime, pursued it 
for its own sake and from a love of the pursuit. 

What is necessary for some, is useful for all vocations of life. In a high 

state of social development, not only professional men, but artisans and others 

n vocations involving more of manual labor, will often seek a scientific train- 
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ing as an important preparation for practical life. They will feel a strong de- 
sire to fulfill their life-calling of whatever kind or» in whatever sphere it may 
be with the consciousness and the power of science. And it will always be 
not merely ornamental, but useful to have such a basis for improvement in the 
most practical callings of life. It is from men who thus unite, in themselves, 
thought and action that most of the improvements in the arts of life will 
proceed. 

But the spirit of science has another characteristic which will always make 
it claim the devotion of civiHzed and christian nations, and cause the work of 
scientific training to become a distinct vocation. As the scientific idea, 
even in the unconsciousness of its existence is present as the grand distinc- 
tion of man's personal being, so in its full development, it is manifested as the 
distinguishing glory of his rational nature. As knowledge is the full bloom, 
so science is the ripe fruit of the human spirit It is by this spirituality of 
science that human society first attains to tiie full consciousness of a true 
humanity. By it the individual breaks away from his isolated position, and 
elevates himself to the consciousness of a true and universal humanity; and 
the nation transcends all mere state limitations and is exalted with all its insti- 
tutions to membership in universal humanity. Man, as an individual and as 
a society, is penetrated by the spirit and impressed with the character of hu- 
manity ; and the state in all its functions, at home and abroad, receives from 
science that universality of spirit which overleaps all the boundaries of space 
as well as of time ; and, appreciating every race of human beings and every 
sphere of human life, prepares the way for the union of all men and nations 
as one vast brotherhood in Christ, their common Lord and brother. 

From ike development of the work of scientific training cls a vocation of 
Ufe results the college. 

From the tendency and necessity of the cultivation of science in the course 
of social progress, originates the institution of the college. The proper scien- 
tific training of youth requires an institution, in which there shall be a divis- 
ion of labor, but a union of laborers. The domain of knowledge is immeas- 
urable and, consequently, the range of science is boundless. Its limits will 
never be reached, its heights never scanned, its depths never fathomed. All 
spheres of being, nature and spirit, the earth, the plant, the animal, the mys- 
teries of the human heart, the laws of the human intellect ; in short, all mani- 
festations of being are its objects. To subjugate, in its entire extent, this vast 
realm of knowledge — to cultivate, universally, this immeasurable field of sci- 
ence, would, for the individual, be impossible. The principle of the necessity 
of a division of labor holds, consequently, in the vocations of the rational, as 
well as in those of the natural sphere. As in the latter the different vocations, 
such as agriculture, manufactures and commerce, have each, in the highest 
state of social life, the utmost practicable division of labor ; so the work of 
scientific training is not only a distinct vocation, but one which has its 
necessary division of labor. As the practical vocations of life run out into 
many particular branches, all however related to each other, mutually sup- 
plying each other's wants, interpenetrating and completing each other in one 
common living whole ; so the one great vocation of scientific training, though 
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one organic whole, has a variety of branches, each of which may claim a cer- 
tain sphere of distinct existence. 

There are different sciences or branches of science. Some one of these 
particular divisions of the one great science, the individual may successfully 
pursue ; and in every cultivated nation, there will be a variety of individual 
tendency corresponding to this diversity of branches in science, so that each 
will have its representatives. Thus will it follow from the organic operations 
of a nation, that there will be a division of labor, but a union of laborers in 
this universal cultivation of science. The true representatives of particular 
sciences will feel an inner sympathy and desire for reciprocity — the necessity 
of society — of an outer-bond expressive of the inner union which, from the 
nature of things, existed already from the beginning of the division. The 
necessity of such a union will also be felt, by those who are engaged in the 
scientific training of youth, and such a society is the college. It is a gather- 
ing together of free representatives of science — of men whose special activity 
is for the promotion, and whose chief satisfaction is in the success of thorough 
scientific education. This is the life-element and the true form of the college. 
The teachers in it must be men who feel the necessity of infusing their own 
scientific spirit — their second self into others. 

Such men find their true vocation in the college. Here they will be met by 
minds susceptible of scientific education — students as anxious to receive as 
they are to impart rational culture. Such an institution will be a point of at- 
traction to youth of scientific capacity ; they will come from all sides, and seek 
to imbibe its spirit When such teachers and such students meet, the process 
of true scientific development and training begins ; and such teachers and 
students, and only such, constitute a true college. This innate delight in teach- 
ing and in studying — this free spirit of science, is the only true bond between 
the master and the disciple of science in the college. He who does not feel 
this inner movement, either to communicate, or to receive the pure scientific 
impulse — who knows not how to be either the excitant or the recipient of this 
free cultivation of science, should remain away from the college. His spirit 
is not suited either to the master or to the disciple — ^he is not fit to be either 
a teacher or a student in such an institution. 

The word college was happily chosen as the name of this institution. In 
both the etymological and historical sense, it expresses the idea better than the 
word university. The choice of the word, in the sense of a society of men 
engaged in some common employment, and signifying, in this ' instance, a 
society for the common pursuit, in its different divisions of the one universal 
science — ^the prosecution of the one great work of scientific training, was- 
happy. The word university, as Webster says: "Means an assemblage of 
colleges established in one place. * * * * A universal school in which are 
taught all branches of learning, or the four faculties of theology, medicine, 
law, and the sciences and arts." It means a collection of schools rather than 
a gathering of men of science — masters and pupils of science. Now the 
teachers in the college are, not so much a faculty for the commuication of 
knowledge of any particular kind, as a union of power for the infusion of the 
spirit of science into knowledge of all kinds. The success of the college de- 
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pends not so much upon the number of sciences pursued, or upon the 
number and variety of knowledge communicated, as upon the scientific char- 
acter of the spirit and method with which all this is done. A good college 
might have fewer studies and communicate less knowledge than a bad one. 
This institution, in the strict sense, is not a school at all. Those who visit it, 
go not so much to gain knowledge as to develop the intellectual faculties ; not 
80 much to gather facts, as to acquire power to expound them. They are not 
scholars but students — not those who learn knowledge, but those who pursue 
science. As the college is therefore an institution distinct from the university, 
it should have its own government, and, as it is distinct, in some measure i 
even from any of the schools of which the university consists, it should have 
its own method. And this is the character of the American college. It is 
only in this country that the true life of the college has had an unhindered 
development 

The European universities had their origin mostly in distinguished persons 
delivering lectures at particular places, on law, medicine, or theology. Thus 
there arose in Italy a law school at Bologna, and a medical school at Salerno; 
in France, a theological at Paris. Gradually these several schools, together 
with a faculty of sciences and arts, would be collected in one place, formed into 
a corporate society and thus constitute the university. What essentially consti- 
tutes the college — the fixed devotion to science as the exposition of all knowl- 
edge — the exclusive attention to strict scientific training, which is the character 
life of the college — was only developed in connection with these professional 
schools, and did not exist independently of them. It had not its own distin- 
guishing government and method. But in this country the college has had, 
from the first, its distinct and separate existence. Hence, in the European 
universities, the system of communicating instruction almost entirely by lec- 
tures is prevalent ; while, in our colleges, that living contact of teacher and 
pupil, involved in the Socratic method, is almost universally required. The 
former system has no doubt been continued, partly from custom, having been 
introduced before the invention of printing, but mainly, because of the prepon- 
derance of the professional interest ; that is, of the faculties of law, medicine, 
and theology in these institutions. The teacher of law, medicine, or theology, 
may, with propriety, withhold his system from general publication through the 
press, because as his subject does not admit of science in the strict sense, hia 
system is capable of indefinite improvement; but in the college the subjects, 
being chosen with a view to scientific training, the system of the teacher has no 
such range, and consequently should be given to the pupil in the printed book, 
and to be read, rather than in the spoken lecture, and to be copied. Here where 
science in its strict sense and its universal character is the end in view, where 
the excitement of the scientific spirit is the main object, the lecture system 
should have a subordinate place. Here where the main object is not the com- 
munication of facts, or the imparting of new ideas, but the holding of the 
student's mind strictly to scientific principles and processes, his time should not 
be spent in hearing lectures and writing out systems, but in applying himself to 
sciences, the attainment of a knowledge of which depends not entirely upon 
any peculiar system or method— here the student should have the printed text- 
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book He has a right to say, that if the teacher have a better system or method 
of that presentation of the subject which lies beyond the range of living con- 
tact with him in the exercise of recitation than any already in print, he shonld 
have it printed, and not require an unnecessary consumption of time for writing 
it out 

And in this respect even the Germans are beginning to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of the American College as an educating institution. Some of their 
great educators declare that the American method of giving the student the 
printed text-book for the purpose of bringing the subject synthetically before his 
mind, and then making the exercise of the recitation-room take the form of the 
dialogue, is vastly superior to the system of teaching by lectures — ^both because 
it saves time to the student, and because it tends to develop in him the powers 
of speech as well as the powers of thought, thus making him both a better 
speaker and a clearer thinker. One of them in writing on this subject, declares 
that no man ever understands a subject fully, until he is led frequently to ex- 
press his thoughts upon it, and that this is more fully effected in American col- 
leges than in any European institutions of education. It is from this constitu- 
tion of the American college which contemplates the gathering of free repre- 
sentatives of science, the excitement of the spirit of science by the living con- 
tact of the master and student of science, and the laying of the necessity upon 
the latter of expressing his ideas and his difficulties in his own language, that 
the most complete scientific education proceeds. 

The independent existence of the college. 

The college as an institution for scientific training, has a principle so marked, 
so distinguishable from that of every other vocation that it has the right to a 
distinct place along side of all the other institutions of a nation — the right of 
independent existence and free growth for the fulfillment of its functions. As 
the church has the right of an existence independent of the state, and of a free 
organization for the full manifestation of her principle, namely, religion ; as 
the family has the right to distinct existence and free development, so has the 
college. The state has no more right to dictate and control tlie internal 
affairs and mode of instruction of the college than she has to dictate and con- 
trol those of the family and the church. She has neither the right nor the 
capacity to manage the strictly 'scientific education. It is a free vocation of 
life, into which she has no more right to enter than she has to enter into any of 
the other callings of her citizens. She should protect and foster it, as she does 
the family and the church, without interfering with it If scientific training 
should languish, and fail to meet the wants of the community, she may and 
should discriminate in its behalf, and stimulate it by bounties or other favors, 
as she does some other branches of industry ; but she must not monopolize it 
She must leave it open and free to the management and competition of her 
intelligent citizens — to religionists and patriots — to christian and patriotic asso- 
ciations. As she can not allow the evil of ignorance in the community, she 
has the right, and it is her daty, to put the benefits of the common school mthin 
the reach of all, and, perhaps, even to compel the attendance of all her children, 
at a certain age, to avail themselves of these means of universal education. 
She has rightfully the complete control of the common school, but she has no 
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right to extend any department of the common school into the peculiar sphere 
of the college ; the higher department of her schools should not culminate in 
an attempt to give that scientific training which belongs properly to the coIIeg;e. 
But as her school is designed to prepare men for the higher as well as the lower 
vocations of life, its higher departments should, as far as possible, be adapted 
to qualify its pupils for the benefits of that vocation of scientific training which 
is fulfilled by the college. 

But while the true life of the college should thus be permitted freely to unfold 
itself, it should be in sympathy with the great interests of the state, and its 
terms of admission should, as much as possible, be so arranged, as to enable 
the common school, through its higher department, to prepare students for a 
course of scientific training. And while the college should not, on the one 
hand, be merged in the state or common school, it should not, on the other, 
become a special or professional school It should not undertake the mana|i^ 
ment of professional education. It should never be a school for the special edu- 
cation of men for state-service or for the learned professions. The aspirant to 
a civil or professional career should, in common with other citizens, find in the 
college not his special training, but that universal scientific education, which is 
necessary in some and useful in all the vocations of life. The college must 
maintain the form and method, required by the universality of the spirit of 
science. All ulterior ends must be subordinate to the immediate object of the 
college in the arrangement of its curriculum. Its students must be made to 
feel that, though the college course be inseparable from their ultimate career in 
life, yet it must, for the time, be the immediate object of their pursuit; — that 
be who does not reside at the college for the study of science, as such, abuses, 
in his idea, the character of the institution, degrades it to the condition of a 
special Bchool, and, consequently, can not attain its true benefits; — that he does 
not study, but only learns ; — that he is not a student, but only a scholar. 

The universal influence and practical tendency of the American college. 
Let us not fear to practice this, the true theory of the college. Let us not 
fear that if limited to this its distinctive life, it will have a frail being, and fail 
to make itself felt, in this practical and progressive age and nation. This pecu- 
liar and grand characteristic of the college is not inconsistent with the most 
difi^usive spirit and the greatest practical power. We all believe that science 
will eventually be universal. As it is present in the very beginning of human 
activity, so it will, with increasing development and power, accompany it to its 
end. Its perfection will be commensurate with the number of persons in whom 
it is consciously found ; and its greatest glory will be manifest only when its 
spirit fills, cultivates, and adorns every member of the human family. But as 
it is only by first cultivating individuals that true science can reach the masses; 
so it is only by the scientific training of the few that the college can diffuse the 
spirit, and extend the benefits of science to the many. Borne by this character 
of science, the college is diffusive of the spirit of humanity as well as of science — 
is an institution for the cultivation of universal humanity just because it is a 
teacher of strict science. This arises from the universality of the sciences 
taught in the college. Extending equally to all spheres of natural and spiritual 
truth— to the whole nature of man, the physical, the esthetic, the ethical, and 
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the religioas,-- collegiate education excites an enthasiasm for all these interests. 
No class of men are better prepared for the instructions and exercises demanded 
by a true physical education, by the development of the practical wisdom, by the 
regeneration of the heart through Christianity than the true students of the col- 
lege. No where can the gospel be preached with more effect; and this is true 
of every great practical interest. No class of citizens, for instance, manifested 
more readiness and efficiency in the late civil war than the members of our col' 
leges. Though the college prosecutes its immediate object, it knows that men 
are not men without complete citizenship and true humanity, and that it can 
flourish and bear its best fruit only when the attainment of its immediate object 
— the cultivation of science — is held to be inseparable from its ultimate end — 
the diffusion of a true and universal humanity-^the highest civilization of men 
in society, and the ennobling of the entire race of man on earth. The college 
makes science its immediate object, because this becomes the best means for the 
attainment of the higher ultimate end, namely, universal enlightenment and 
happiness. 

Instruction which has not a practical tendency, as its last result, is defective'; 
but it is not the scientific method of the college but the reverse order of this 
method — putting the ultimate in the place of the immediate end— which has 
this character. That great man, Lord Bacon, by whose method of science the 
great practical power of modern times has been developed, says : "It is an error 
of special note, that the industry bestowed in experiments hath presently, upon 
the first access unto business by too forward and unseasonable desire, seized 
upon some designed operation ; I mean sought after fructifera non lucifera^ 
experiments of use and not experiments of light and discovery ; not imitating 
the divine method, which created the first day light only, and allowed it one 
entire day producing no material work the same day^ descended to their crea- 
tion the days following." Having spoken, in another place, of the tendency of 
men to enter upon the pursuit of knowledge for " lucre and profession," and at 
the same time of the importance of a union of thought and action, he says : 
" How be it, I do not mean, when I speak of use and action, that end before 
mentioned of the applying of knowledge to lucre and profession, for I am not 
ignorant how much that diverteth and interrupteth the prosecution of knowl- 
edge. * * * Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socrates, to call 
philosophy down from heaven to converse with men on the earth ; that is, to 
leave natural philosophy aside, and apply knowledge only to manners and poli- 
cy. But as both heaven and earth do contribute to the use and benefit of man, 
so the end ought to be from both philosophies, to separate and reject vain spec 
nlations and whatever is empty and void, and preserve and augment whatever is 
solid and fruitful" 

That such is the tendency of colleges, is evident from the fact that they exist 
only among the freer and more progressive nations. Only those nations who 
could elevate themselves to the heights of the spirit, and apprehend, in some 
measure, the true idea of the vocation of man in society — who could so far 
transcend all despotism of church and state as to accord to the individual a free 
sphere of self-activity — ^have fostered such institutions. Among others they 
could not exist ; for without this freedom, science will perish, and its name will 
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be given to some fixed frame-work of the mere logical understanding or some 
variable dream of a lawless mysticism — to some empty form or secret doctrine — > 
for the enslavement of men. Among the free citizens of Greece, and in the 
intercourse of Socrates and his pupils, we find the incipiency of such institu- 
tions. Bat their trae and full life had its beginning in Judea, where, from the 
living contact of Jesus and his disciples, came not only the spiritual regenera- 
tion, but the scientific development of the christian age. It is among the na- 
tions emancipated by the free spirit of Christianity, and especially since that 
great era of the freedom of thought, the reformation of the sixteenth century, 
that these institutions have had their true planting and growth. 

It is true, that it is difficult to preserve the true life of the college, and to 
keep it within its proper sphere, and if it be true, as there is much reason to 
believe it is, that colleges send out their greatest men among the graduates of 
their earlier history, it is because daring that period their life is preserved in its 
purity and within its proper limits. And it is just as important to limit the 
number of teachers and the amount of endowment, as it is to afford the proper 
number and amount to these institutions, — just as important to prevent them 
from transcending as from falling below their proper sphere. But wherever and 
whenever these institutions have been thus conducted, they have had a real and 
close connection with all the great movements and improvements of society. 
Such in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was the spirit of the university 
of Wittenberg, and it was there that the holy fire of religious and civil freedom 
which still animates and agitates the nations of Christendom, was first fully 
kindled. Such in the beginning of the last century, was the character of the 
university at Halle. And it was the great source of the improvements in the 
church and state, which have since been realized. From it went forth the idea 
and the spirit which have revolutionized the methods of theology, and revived 
religion in the churches. From it proceeded the first true and fruitful ideas on 
international law; from it proceeded that liberal spirit — that spirit of toleration 
which is bringing christians of every name into union and cooperation; and 
from it proceeded that humanizing tendency which has contributed so much to 
the establishment of the rights of nations and the amelioration of the condition 
of man. Such, in the beginning of the present century, was the spirit of the 
university of Berlin, whence came that revivification of the German nation — that 
enthusiasm for freedom and independence which will soon make the Germans 
great in action as they have long been great in idea. Newton, Locke, Schiller, 
Kaut, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schliermacher, nearly all the men whose names 
are inseparable from the greatest movements of thought and action were either 
professors in such institutions or in friendly association with them. And the 
fact that a Bacon in Eqgland, a Leibnitz in Germany, were not in sympathy 
with the universities of their country and age, is accounted for by this other 
fact, that these institutions had — those of the former in the sixteenth and those 
of the latter in the seventeenth century — ^lost the true character of the college, 
and had mistaken the slavish mechanism of a dead scholasticism for the free 
spirit of living science. And it is by the labors of such men as Bacon and 
Leibnitz, that the true spirit of science and the true theory of the college haVe 
been revived in the higher institutions of learning. 
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The agency of these institations, though often imperceptible, reaches to the 
very extremities of society. Like the hidden forces of nature, they often pro- 
dace their greatest results where men do not recognize their influence ; and like 
them their power is known, not so much by their own, as by the qualities and 
movements of other agents. Their influence is found not so much in the science 
diflfused by them as 'in the effect of that science — not so much in the scientific 
projector as in the intelligent operative. If our forefathers planted on this con- 
tinent a civilization which has raised up better workmen, more intelligent arti- 
sans, more sagacious mechanics, more skillful inventors, more enterprising 
merchants, and a nation that more universally reads and thinks than any other 
in the world, it must not be forgotten that they began that civilization by plant- 
ing the college before they originated any other institution of education. The 
philosophy of the circulation of influence in society, would teach that, in this 
case, its course is from the top downward, and not from the bottom upward. 
The historical fact is, that the college has produced the common school, and 
not the common school the college — that the scientific training of the college 
has produced the effective teaching and practice of the people. But there is a 
reciprocal influence between the higher and the lower institutions; they mutu- 
ally supply each other's wants. There is a close connection between living 
science and common sense. The true student is more like the real business 
man than he is like the mere scholar. There may be uneducated scholars, but 
no true student or true business-man is uneducated. A mere scholar may, but 
a true student and a really successful man of basiness can not be destitute of 
the spirit of science. There is no antagonism between true science and practi- 
cal life. The mere scholar may be an unpractical man, but the true student 
becomes the most systematic business-man. And there is no more antagonism 
between our higher and lower institutions of education when in their proper and 
healthful action, than there is between the tree and its fruits. ^* Common 
schools are the fruits which drop from the boughs of our colleges " ; and the 
best colleges will produce the best common schools. 

We may learn from this theory of the college that all its enduring reputa- 
tion depends upon the character of its graduates. The foremost representa- 
tives and the most striking illustrations of the excellences or defects of any 
college are its alumni In their character and activity its power or weakness 
will be first and most clearly seen. A good college can not fail, in due time, 
to have good alumni ; for such a college will be sought by good 8tudent& An 
institution which has in it the living spirit of science, will gradually attract 
to its halls the ruling minds, which are found among the young in all the 
different communities of the land. The youth, who have the greatest scientific 
capacity and the strongest desires after scientific de^ielopment^ will seek, and 
soon or late, discover the character of such an institution. Every additional 
alumnus of scientific power will be increased evidence of this character in the 
college. The true reputation and growth of the college will, therefore, be 
necessarily, gradual. The increase in the number of true students will depend, 
in a great measure, upon the impression, for scientific spirit, which its alumni 
shall make in the church and the state. If, in their various callings, they 
wield the power which science gives, and show themselves to be worlmien 
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that need not be ashamed, mnltitudes of capacious and studious minds will, 
eventually, seek the institution in which thej received their scientific training. 

We may learn also from this theory of the college, that it is an institution 
of great power and importance. The relative position of any state or church 
will be, very much in proportion to the number and prosperity of its colleges. 
No state or church can better promote its own ultimate interests than by fos- 
tering these institutions and keeping them, as much as possible, in sympathy 
with it, and under its influence. The state should encourage its patriotic 
and public spirited citizens, and the church its pious and intelligent members 
to found such institutions, and labor for their efficiency and prosperity. 

We may learn finally from this theory of the college, that, while all should 
sustain it, the rich should contribute mainly to its complete endowment It 
has a right, as it benefits all, to look for support from all in the church 
and the state ; but she has the nearest and the strongest claims upon the 
wealthy. For they, more than any other class, reap the immediate benefits 
of the diffusion of science, partly in their own persons, but mainly in the im- 
provements which are produced by it, in the general character and activity of 
society. It is for the extensive and enterprising agriculturist, manufacturer, 
and commercialist, that the diffusion of the spirit of science, provides the largest 
and most fruitful fields of operation and profit. While all drink from the streams 
of this fructifying influence, the rich are nearer the fountain than others, and 
should consequently contribute more, not only because of their greater ability, 
but because of their greater benefits. And it is to the enlightened minds and 
enlarged hearts, especially, of the enterprising business men of every com- 
munity, that colleges must mainly look for their complete endowment In 
proportion as the true theory and tendency of the college are generally under- 
stood, its claims will be felt by the intelligent and wealthy members of society. 
And I am convinced that when once this subject is fully brought before the 
minds of such men, their magnanimous hearts will suggest munificent dona- 
tions. 
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The response of the teachers of the State to our inquiry of last month, has been 
prompt and satisfactory. Over Jive hundred subscribers, received in the month of Au- 
gust, tell us that the Monthly is to be sustained in its advanced position. We grate- 
fully accept the response and shall confidently go forward. We shall strive not only 
to maintain the present character of the Monthly, but greatly to increase its prac- 
tical value and usefulness. 

The institutes are doing nobly, and now if the opening schools in the cities and 
towns will send up their clubs, the coveted and needed four thousand subscribers will 
soon be reached. Superintendents and examiners will, we trust, join in the good 
work and give it triumphant snooess. The books are open for September's record ! 
What shall it be? 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE DAYTON MEETING. 

We have increased our space this month to forty-eight pages, and have devoted 
nearly all of it to the proceedings of the State Teachers' Association. This has been 
done in accordance with an arrangement made with the Executive Committee. We 
have also printed the proceedings in a separate pamphlet — limiting the edition to 
one hundred copies. The memoir of Mr. Edwards, which is received too late for 
this number, will appear next month, and will also be included in the pamphlet. 

The practice of printing the proceedings of the Association entire in a single 
number of the Monthly, is a good one. It makes, it is true, a somewhat heavy 
number, but the want of variety is more than made good by the fact that the views 
and recommendations presented are those of a body composed of the leading educa- 
tors of the State, and largely influential in determining the scope and character of our 
educational system. Moreover, the discussions of such a body are intrinsically of 
great practical value, and should not only be brought within reach of every teacher 
and friend of education, but should be presented in a form convenient for future ref- 
erence and use. 
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The National Associations. — We have only space this month to say that the 
meetings of these bodies were deeply interesting. We have never listened to educa- 
tional discussions more pointed, practical and able, and the action taken was gene- 
rally wise and salutary. We believe that no previous meetings will result in greater 
good to the cause of education throughout the country. The time and place of the 
meetings were wisely selected. The weather was delightful, and the friends of pub- 
lic education in the South heartily welcomed the encouragement and assistance of the 
educators of the country. The influence of the meetings was felt at every step of 
their progress. Next month we shall try to sketch their action and spirit. 
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PEOCEBDINGS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The three National Educational Associations held their annual 
meetings in Nashville, Tenn., the third week of August, — the 
National Superintendents' Association meeting on Monday, Aug. 
17th, the National Normal Association, Aug. 18th, and the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, Aug. 19th and 20th. 

Without attempting a formal report of the proceedings, we 
give below such a summary as presents the spirit and more im- 
portant action of each body : 

NATIONAL superintendents' ASSOCIATION. 

This Association, composed of State and City School Superin- 
tendents, met in the Hall of the House of Eepresentatives at 10 
o'clock A.M.— President E. E. White, of Ohio, in the chair. The 
number of delegates present was larger than at either of the two 
previous meetings, and the proceedings were deeply interesting. 

At the opening of the meeting, the President gave a brief his- 
tory of the Association, alluding to its organization, the impor- 
tant results already secured by it, and the great work yet to be 
accomplished. The object of the discussions was to present the 
experience of the country in school organization and manage- 
ment, with a view of reaching practical conclusions. 

School Funds, 
The first topic considered was thus stated : " School Funds — 
bow best raised, by State or local taxation, how apportioned, 
how disbursed." The discussion was introduced by an able paper 
25 
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by Gren. John Eaton, State Saperintendent of Public Instructioik 
of Tennessee. He urged that school taxes should be levied in 
part by the State ^d in part by the local school authorities. The 
subject was discussed by Dr. J. M. Gregory, of Illinois, Dr. L. 
Yan Bokkelen, of Maryland, D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, E. 
E. White and W. E. Crosby, of Ohio, J. M. Olcott, of Indiana, 
and Eev. D. J. Bobinson, of Tennessee. The only material dif- 
ference in the views expressed related to the relative amount of 
funds to be raised respectively by State and local taxation. Drs. 
Gregory and Van Bokkelen favored State taxation as the chief 
reliance. Others urged that while a large State tax was necessary 
in organizing a school system, local taxation should ultimately 
provide the larger portion, say two-thirds, of school moneys. 
The State funds should be large enough to equalize taxation, and 
should be so apportioned and disbursed as to encourage and 
secure local taxation. 

Senator Bossom, the framer of the present school law of Ten- 
nessee, spoke by invitation, and eloquently urged the duty of the 
State to establish and maintain an efficient system of universal 
education. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Eesolved, That the property of the State should educate the children of the 
State. 

jReaolvedf That to secure a certain annual income for a sufficient number of 
months, a tax should be levied upon all property of the State, and equitably 
distributed so as to ^ive each child equal educational privileges. 

Resolved^ That a local tax should be levied to continue the schools in efficient 
operation for at least eight months each year. 

School Supervision. 

The discussion of this subject was introduced by J. W. Bulk- 
ley, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
held that efficient supervision, both State and local, is essential 
to the success of a public school system, and that efficient super- 
vision is only to be secured through officers specially qualified for 
their work. The directing head should be an intelligent, live 
teacher, with an earnest love for his work. 

The subject was further discussed by Mr. Olcott, of Indiana, 
Messrs. Eaton, Graves, and McDowell, of Tennessee, Mr. Crosby, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Bulkley, of New York. All admitted the neces- 
sity of supervision, and county supervision was urged as an in- 
dispensable element of an efficient supervisory system, but there 
was some difference of opinion respecting the muiner in which. 
superintendents should be chosen. Mr. Olcott held that St»U>e 
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'and county superintendents should be chosen directly by the 
people and city superintendents by the board of education, and 
that the term of office should be from three to five years. The 
system of annual elections caused frequent changes and other- 
wise lessened the efficiency of the system. Others urged that 
the office of county superintendent should be removed from the 
control of the political caucus, and, to this end, the superintend- 
ent should be chosen by the county commissioners or by the local 
boards of education — the people thus indirectly controlling the 
election. Mr. Crosby believed that in organizing a school system 
where public sentiment is indifferent, county superintendents 
might be appointed by the State Superintendent, but soon their 
election should be left to the people or to their immediate repre- 
sentatives. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Eesohedf That in the opinion of the committee, state, county, and city 
superintendents were indispensable to any system of pablic instruction. 

Resolved, That the state superintendent should be elected by the people, or 
by joint ballot of the Legislature; that the county superintendent should be 
elected by the people, through the county board oi commissioners or supervi- 
sors, or by the local boards of education, in convention assembled ; that the 
city superintendents should be chosen by the people through the board of edu- 
eatioDh 

Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, who was opposed to the second 
resolution, requested the Association to reconsider its action, 
urging that its position would be prejudicial to the organization 
of school systems in the South. The chair believed that the reso- 
lution embodied the experience of the Northern States, but wSere 
intelligent public cooperation is wanting, it may be necessary' to 
organize a school system downwards. The vote was reconsidered, 
and only the first resolution adopted. 

The Township System, 

The next topic considered was, " School District Organization — 
Territorial unit, school officers, etc." The discussion was opened 
by D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, who made a concise and clear 
statement of the two systems now found in his State — ^the sub- 
district system, and the town or township system which is rap- 
idly supplanting the sub-district system. The old plan of dividing 
a town into sub-districts and giving to each a committee to man- 
age its school interests, had not worked well. Poor districts had 
poor schools. The town (township) system was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. White, of Ohio, stated that the experience of Massachusetts 
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was the experience of all of the Western States which had been 
so unfortunate ^s to adopt the sub-district system. It is a source 
of weakness and failure everywhere. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolvedy That the township or civil district is the true unit of school organ- 
ization, and should constitute a single district, with a board of school officers 
e]ecte4 by the voters of the entire district, and empowered to levy taxes for 
school purposes, erect school houses, employ teachers, and otherwise take the 
entire local control and management of the schools. 

President's Address. 

At the evening session the President delivered an address on 
" The Family, the Community, and the State in Education." He 
showed that the duty of educating the child rests primarily on 
the parents ; secondarily, on the community in which the child 
is born ; and, preeminently, on the State of which it is to be a 
citizen. " The property of the State is under mortgage to pro- 
vide an education for every child born into its citizenship." He 
next showed how these three agencies are to be conjoined in the 
work of education, thus developing the true idea of a public 

school system. 

Closing Business. 

The Association met at 9 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 
spent an hour in the transaction of business. The following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were chosen : 

President — J. W. Bulkley, New York. 

Vice Presidents — ^E. E. White, Ohio ; C. E. Lawrence, Tennes- 
see J and T. W. Conway, Louisiana. 

Secretary — ^L. Van Bokkelen, Maryland. 

Treasurer — ^J. M. Olcott, Indiana. 

President White, retiring from the chair, introduced his suc- 
cessor who, in a few appropriate words, thanked the Association 
for the honor conferred on him ; and the exercises closed to give 
place to the 

NATIONAL NOBHAL ASSOCIATION. 

This body was called to order at 10 o'clock A.M., by the Presi- 
dent, D. B. Hagar, Principal of the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass. W. B. Crosby, of Ohio, was elected Secretary pro tem,y and 
a few minutes were devoted* to the appointment of committees, 
the enrolling of members, and the transaction of other introduc- 
tory business. 

Normal Schools, 

The first topic considered was stated as follows : 
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" Besolvedj That State Normal Schools for the education of teachers are 
essential to the efficient operation of public instruction.'' 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, 
who supported the resolution in an able argument based on the 
usages of the other learned professions. He was followed by 
Prof. Ogden, of Tennessee, who made a capital speech, Mr. Olcott, 
of Indiana, Dr. Gregory, of Illinois, and Pres. Graves and Eev. 
Mr. Sade, of Tennessee. All the speakers advocated normal 
schools, but Dr. Gregory urged that they should be supplemented 
by other normal agencies. The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Model Schools. 

The next topic discussed was, " The Usefulness of Model 
Schools in connection with Normal Schools, and the mode of con- 
ducting them." 

Mr. Bulkley, of New York, opened the discussion by giving the 
characteristics of a model school and an idea of model teaching. 
He was followed by Mr. White, of Ohio, who held the ends of 
normal school instruction to be : 1. A teaching knowledge of the 
several branches of study. 2. A knowledge of the principles of 
teaching. 3. A knowledge of methods of teaching. 4. Practi- 
cal skill in the use of methods. 5. An acquaintance with the 
history of educational experiment and progress. The fourth 
end, "practical skill," may be acquired by actual practice in 
teaching normal classes, and in a practice or model school. His 
faith in the usefulness of practice schools had been somewhat 
weakened by the experiments he had seen, but he still believed 
actual practice to be an important element of normal training. 
He said he had little confidence in detailed methods to be me- 
chanically copied, and less in mere practice. The normal pupil 
must be taught the principles that underlie his methods. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. Newell, of Maryland, 
who believed the school of practice to be the most important de- 
partment of a normal school ; Prof. Mallon, of Georgia, Messrs. 
Olcott and Bell, of Indiana^ Prof. Ogden, of Tennessee, and Pres- 
ident Hagar who described the practice that prevails in the State 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts. 

At the close of the discussion the following resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Olcott, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That the Model School, including a school of observation and a 
school of practice, is an important if not an essential element of a normal 
school 
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Normal Instruction in Geography. 

The next topic was, "Normal Instruction in G-eography," and 
the discussion was opened by Mr. Crosby, of Ohio, who sketched 
a natural method of teaching the subject. The child should be 
first taught those things it can beat comprehend. He must gain 
a good idea of the component parts of th« emrth before it attempts 
to grasp the whole earth. He was followed by Dr. Van Bokkelen 
who denounced the attempt to cram the miftds of children with 
a vast quantity of dry statistics and useless details, while real 
geography remains untaught. He advocated the t^iching of 
physical geography as the foundation of political geography. 

Mr. White, being called on, stated the principles which, in his 
judgment, are embodied in a true course of geographical instruc- 
tion. He divided the course into three steps or grades — primary, 
intermediate, and advanced— and described briefly the matter 
and method of teaching in each. 

The subject was also discussed by Messrs. McKinney, Bancroft, 
and Eobinson, of Tennessee. The views expressed were quite 
diverse, and no action was taken on the subject. 

Text-Books, 

The evening session was devoted to the subject of "Text- 
Books ", which' was introduced by a paper admirably written by 
Prof M. A. Newell, Principal of the State Normal School of 
Maryland. He mentioned that there is nothing that more effectu- 
ally retards the professional advancement of teachers than the 
unprofessional character of the school books in common use. 
They are generally written by the wrong persons, and from the 
wrong point of view. He condemned in strong terms the scien- 
tific manuals which are written for primary arithmetics and pri- 
mary grammars. They embody a false method of teaching. 

The paper elicited a very spirited discussion which was par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Barnard and Olcott, of Indiana, Mr. 
White, of Ohio, Mr. Eolfe of Illinois, Gen. Eaton, of Tennessee, 
Dr. Lee, of New York, and Dr. Van Bokkelen. Mr. Eolfe said 
emphatically, " It won't do for inefficient teachers to take refuge 
behind their text-books. Every botch is in the habit of blaming 
his tools. The poorest text-books are better than the use mad^ 
of them, and the best books much better than the best use made 
of them." The sentiment was applauded. 

Closing Business, 

The following officers were chosen r 

President — M. A. Newell, Maryland. 
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Vice Presidents — John Ogden, Tenneesee ; J. M. Olcott, Indi- 
ana ; J. W. Bulkley, New York, and W. M. Colby, Arkansas. 

Secretary — ^A. S. Barber, District of Columbia. 

Treasurer — ^B. C. Hewett, Illinois. 

President Hagar, before yielding to his successor, said he had 
intended to present at this meeting a somewhat elaborate paper 
on the history and workings of normal schools, but he had been 
nnable to prepare it. He gave a brief account of the Normal 
Schools of Massachusetts, and referred with pride to their tri- 
umphant success. 

On motion, he was requested to prepare the paper for publica- 
tion with the minutes, and Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota, was also 
requested to furnish the secretary with a copy of his expected 
paper on the organization and grading of normal schools. 

The Association adjourned. 

NATIONAL TEAOHEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

This body, much the largest of the National Associations, con- 
vened Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock — ^President J. M. Greg- 
ory, of Illinois, in the chair. The exercises were opened by a 
few appropriate words by the President, music by the Pisk Uni- 
versity Choir, and prayer by Dr. Bunting. 

Introductory Addresses. 

Chancellor Lindsley, of the University of Nashville, in a brief 
but well written address, introduced Ex-Gov. Neill S. Brown, 
who delivered the address of welcome. He paid a high compli- 
ment to teachers, placing them in the front rank of reformers. 
He believed that the contrast between different nations and peo- 
ples was largely due to a difference in education. An ignorant 
nation makes no progress — it builds no cities ; no steamers ply 
its rivers ; no ships cover its seas. In the busy hive of mankind 
its voice is silent. In an educated nation there are life, thrift, and 
enterprise. In this country education is imperative. Intelli- 
gence and virtue are the life of free government. 

The address was happily and eloquently responded to by Presi- 
dent Gregory, who accepted the welcome in the spirit it was ten- 
dered. In alluding to the teach ers's mission, he said : <' Other 
men write history : the teacher makes it." 

Ex-Gov. H. S. Foote, of Mississippi, being called out by the 
chair, addressed the Association in a very happy manner. In 
the course of his remarks, he alluded to Allison's statement that 
education increases crime, and said that such a result, if true, 
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must be due to the neglect of the heart. Education should plant 
in the soul those virtues that ennoble human existence. Our 
schools should inculcate love of country and free institutions, 
genuine philanthropy, concord, benevolence, universal brother- 
hood. Our government rests on two pillars, intelligence and' 
virtue — both are essential. He was in favor of universal educa- 
tion without regard to lineage, race, or sect. Wherever mind is 
found, there the blessings of education should reach. 

The chair next introduced Dr. W. H. McGuflfey, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, a veteran teacher of nearly fifty years' experi- 
ence, and a celebrated author. His address was devoted almost 
exclusively to professional topics, and was full of ripe thoughts 
and practical wisdom. We were specially pleased with his views 
on primary teaching and the felicitous illustration of true teach- 
ing witnessed in a primitive log school-house in Ohio. 

These introductory addresses, as well as the succeeding exer- 
cises, were interspersed with excellent music by the colored choir 
connected with Pisk University. Several of the pieces elicited 

hearty applause. 

Classical Studies. 

The first paper presented to the Association was the report of 
a committee appointed at the Indianapolis meeting, to consider 
the paper by Prof. Atkinson on "The Place of the Classical 
Studies in an American System of Education." The report was 
read by Dr. I. W. Andrews, President of Marietta College, Ohio, 
and was entitled " The Study of Classics in our Colleges. It was 
an able, if not an unanswerable, defense of classical training, not 
as an exclusive but as an important element of a liberal educa- 
tion. In the American college only from one-fourth to one-third 
of the student's time is devoted to Latin and Greek. Scientific 
studies rightly have an important place. Neither of the great 
classes of studies should be excluded or neglected. The report 
was adopted without discussion. 

True Idea of a College, 
Chancellor Chadbourne, of the University of Wisconsin, read 
an elaborate paper on " The True Idea of a College." He be- 
lieved that the true function of the college is to furnish the high- 
est type of education — an education worthy to be sought for its 
own sake — an education that does not so much teach people how 
to make a living as it enables them to improve and make the 
most of a living. The young person should be prepared to make 
a living before he goes to college. The common school and the 
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industrial college should meet the demands of business. The 
college stands above these — is a place where the noblest type of 
manhood receives the highest possible culture and polish. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a brief discussion. 
Chancellor Lindsley said that in America there was no use for 
the college. What we want is a university — a place where the 
whole range of human knowledge is taught-^where a person 
may learn any thing or every thing in any way, wrong end 
foremost, upside down, or inside out. 

Mr. White, of Ohio, believed that the common school and the 
college should alike seek the fullest possible development of man 
as man. The highest ideal of manhood, intellectually, morally, 
and physically, is the first and true end of all general education. 
The best part of human life lies outside of one's daily toil. The 
farmer should be broader and deeper than his furrow, and the 
engineer should be swifter than his engine. The first aim of edu- 
cation is manhood ; the subordinate end the getting of a living — 
and he believed that that training which best secures the first 
end will also best secure the second. The one practical result of 
education is thought, soul-power. 

Prof. Graves believed there was harmony between all schools 
that help make up the curriculum of education. 

President Andrews, of Ohio, said that there are two kinds of 
education, general and special. The industrial college has for its 
function special education, and he did not see why the author of 
the paper placed it between the common school and the college. 
Should not special education follow general education ? 

On motion of Dr. Van Bokkelen, a committee was appointed 
to report resolutions on the subject. The chair appointed Messrs. 
Chadbourne, Graves, Andrews, Lindsley, and White, who sub- 
mitted the following report, which was unanimously adopted : 

Your committee are well aware that no scheme of study can now be pre- 
sented that will command the assent of all prominent educators in the country. 
They venture to present the following statements, as giving their own views as 
to the proper sphere of prominent institutions as now organized in this country, 
what their aim should be, and their relations to each ouer : 

1. That our schemes of education in all institutions, excepting those that 
are distinctly professional, should be such as to secure for the student both 
knowledge ana mental discipline. 

2. That moral training and mental culture are essential endowments in the 
preparation for any employment in life, and that all attempts of special study 
of sciences without these must fail to secure the best result, even in the sciences 
selected. 

3. That the public schools should embrace such a range of studies as to fit 
students for college, so that no other preparatory school should be needed. 

4 That the simple college, according to the true American usage of that 
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term, is the bigbest imtitiition for general culture in distinction from profes- 
sional schools. 

5. That the university, in the American meaning of the word, is a combina- 
tion of colleges, including the simple college and such other scientific and pro- 
fessional schools as the State is bound to provide for its citizens. 

P. A. Ghadbourne, I. W. Andrews, 

E. E. White, J. B. Lindsley, 

Z. C. Graves. 

School Hygiene, 

A practical and important paper on " School Hygiene " was 
read by Dr. Lee, delegate from the University Convocation of 
New York. He urged that children should not be confined more 
than one hour at a time, and not to exceed four hours a day. 
Pure air, wholesome food, and proper exercise will largely re- 
move the apparent evil effects of over study. It is not so much 
study as the condition of study that ruins health. 

The subject was discussed by Mr. Eolfe, of Illinois, Dr* Van 
Bokkelen, and Mr. Hagar. 

Mr. Eolfe believed that the daily sessions of our schools are 
much too long. Experiment has demonstrated that small chil- 
dren will make as much progress by attending school three hours 
a day as they now do in six hours. 

Dr. Yan Bokkelen said this subject was thoroughly discussed 
at the Indianapolis meeting, and that it was decided that, as a . 
general rule, the schools . ought not to be in session over four 
hours each day, for five days each week, and for about ten months 
each year. 

Mr. Hagar, being called on by the chair, said that the school 
hours in the normal schools of Massachusetts are limited to five 
hours each day, of which there is not more than one hour given 
entirely to study. The rest of the time is filled up with gymnas- 
tic exercises and recitations. The great thing is to have wise 
teachers, who can conduct school work in the right way. He 
found from experience that children properly taught will feel 
more weaiy during vacation than during the period of the ses- 
sion. He thought no general rule could be laid down. Many 
children in our cities were better off at school than at home, and 
it was physically an advantage for them to remain there six hours 
a day. He agreed with Dr. Lee that it was the condition of school 
study rather than study itself that injures children. The mere 
shortening i^e time of study will not answer ; teachers must 
make a wiser use of it. Most of the ill health observed in schools 
was due to bad food, improper care, and ill ventilated sleeping- 
rooms at home. 
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President's Address. 

Wednesday evening, President Gregory* delivered an eloquent 
and able address on " Industrial Education." He said that two 
of the grandest words now in use are Education and Industry — 
the one imparting^ the grandest conceptions of an unfolded man- 
hood, and the other including the most magnificent triumphs of 
human skill. The central idea of the address was, that the in- 
dustrial pursuits of life — ^human destiny — should be the ruling 
end of education — ^a doctrine in antagonism with the general 
opinion of educators. Inasmuch as there is no education that 
gives power to the brain, that is not practical, he would not ignore 
the claims of discipline and knowledge — ^but these are means to 
an end. An industrial college should furnish a liberal education 
under the influence and guidance of industry. 

The address was referred to a special committee consisting of 
Messrs. Wells, Newell, Hagar, North, and Lindsley. 

Gen, Howard's Address, 

The chair announced General Howard, who made an earnest 
plea in behalf of the millions at the South who are hungering for 
knowledge. He made a brief statement of the educational work 
of the Freedmen's Bureau. The results attained in three years 
are wonderful. There are now 1,744 teachers in the Bureau 
schools, and the number of schools of all kinds is 3,084, of which 
1,000 are sustained by the colored people themselves. The aver- 
age daily attendance is over 58,000 pupils, of which over 4,000 
are in the higher branches. In the State of North Carolina alone 
there are upwards of 20,000 pupils. Normal schools were greatly 
needed, and no less than ten or twelve had already been put in 
operation. To provide all the children at the South, black and 
white, with schooling was a great task, and the continued assist- 
ance of the benevolent and philant^opic was needed. 

A resolution of concurrence of the Association in the philan- 
thropic sentiments expressed by Gen. Howard, was unanimously 
passed. 

Normal Instruction in Colleges, 

The only paper presented the second day was an excellent one 
by Prof North, of Hamilton College, N. Y., on "Normal Instruc- 
tion in Colleges." He took the position that as a large per cent- 
age of graduates engage in the work of teaching, either as a per- 
manent or a temporary employment, some provision should be 
made in the college curriculum for instruction in the history and 
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philosophy of education, and in the best methods of imparting 
knowledge. It was mentioned as a singular inconsistency that 
most of the Northern States had made complete provision for the 
support of normal schools and institutes in which common-school 
teachers are instructed, but that no normal instruction is provi- 
ded for those who are to have the charge of academies and high 
schools, and thus become teachers of teachers. President Hill, 
of Harvard College, has proposed a post-graduate course of nor- 
mal instruction, to occupy one or two years. Such a course 
would be well, if graduates could be induced to take it. A col- 
lege graduate can always find work to do as a teacher, and will 
choose to take his chance of success without waiting for further 
discipline in a normal school. Among the advantages to be 
gained by normal instruction in college would be its recognition 
of the intrinsic dignity and importance of the teacher's profes- 
sion. Graduates would be brought to realize that successful 
teaching requires patience in the details of daily drill, absolute 
self-control, and skill in the art of imparting knowledge. Many 
earnest but unpracticed teachers would be saved from humiliating 
mistakes and failures. Another benefit would be the strengthen- 
ing of the bond of sympathy and brotherhood that unites the 
college, the academy, and the common school. 

Notwithstanding the paper did not propose normal instruction 
in colleges as a substitute for normal schools, the discussion which 
followed was largely a canvass of the relative merits of colleges 
and normal schools as institutions to train teachers. Supt. 
Smith, of Kentucky, and Dr. Yan Bokkelen both took the position 
that no instituton could supersede the normal school. The latter 
speaker was very emphatic in his strictures on colleges as places 
to educate teachers. Mr. Eolfe, of Illinois, Dr. Andrews and 
Mr. Crosby, of Ohio, Mr. Olcott, of Indiana, and Prof Bancroft, 
of Tennessee, replied to D* Van Bokkelen, defending college 
graduates as teachers, but urging the importance of normal schools. 
Many of the best teachers in the country are college graduates. 

Prof. Eichards, of "Washington, said that a majority of the 
teachers in our academies, seminaries, and high schools come 
from the colleges, where they are educated without any reference 
to their being teachers. What is proposed is to add normal in- 
struction to the college course for the benefit of those who in- 
tend to become teachers. 

President Gregory heartily indorsed the recommendation con- 
tained in the paper. He said the question was whether colleges 
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could be useful in the particular feature of instructing their 
alumni with a view of teaching, and not whether they should 
supersede normal schools, the necessity and usefulness of which 
all were ready to acknowledge. 

The subject was further discussed by Dr. Eobinson and G-en. 
Baton, of Tennessee, when Mr. White submitted the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That as means for providing our schools with competent teachers 
six classes of agencies are requisite : 1. Normal schools of a high grade. 2. 
Normal departments, normal classes, or normal instruction, in our colleges and 
other institutions of learning. X Normal institutes continuing from four to 
six weeks, and doing the work of brief normal schools. 4. Teachers' institutes. 
5. Teachers' associations and meetings. 6. Educational periodicals and works. 

Higher Education of Women. 

Thursday afternoon was chiefly devoted to a discussion on 
"The Contrast between the Higher Education of Men and 
Women," which narrowed to the question of the co-education of 
men and women in colleges and other higher institutions. Pres. 
Graves, Judge Mills, Judge Patterson, and Dr. Robinson, all of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Rolfe, of Illinois, favored the admission of 
women to our colleges. Chancellor Chadbourne, of Wisconsin, 
and Prof. Prettyman, of Kentucky, were not in favor of such ad- 
mission. The former urged equal educational advantages for 
women, but in separate colleges. 

President Gregory said the question of admitting women to 
the colleges now established ought not to be confounded with the 
question whether they were entitled to the same degree of edu- 
cational culture as that given to men. He would say that if the 
country could afford to give a high education to but one of the 
sexes, he would give that high education to woman, because that 
education in the mind of woman is diffusive. He often had seen 
educated men sending their children forth to the world much 
more ignorant than themselves, but he had yet to see an educated 
mother send forth her children to mix with the world without a 
thorough education. He questioned the beneficial results to be 
gathered from mixed colleges. He was of the opinion that the 
highest type and grandest development of woman could not be 
attained without institutions of learning gotten up with especial 
reference to her interest. 

National Department of Education, 

Senator Bosson gave a few brief statements relative to the 
cause of education in Tennessee, after which Prof. Bichards, of 
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Wasbington, D. C, gave an interesting account of the work and 
progress of the new Department of Education in Washington. 
He said a new system had to be devised. Whatever information 
is obtained is given voluntarily by the friends of education all 
over lihe country-— consequently they had to labor under great 
difficulties, but, nevertheless, a vast amount of work has been 
done, and, in a short time, some very valuable documents will be 
sent out. The first regular report of the department is finished, 
and would be ready for distribution at a very early day. 

Mr. White offered the following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Beaolvedj That this Association approves of the action of Congress in organ- 
izing a National Department of Education, and the continuance and liberal 
support of such department is most earnestly recommended. 

Closing Business, 

Mr. White, of Ohio, invited the Association to meet next year 
at Columbus, and gave assurance of a hearty Buckeye welcome. 
Gen. Eaton referred to the good results to flow from holding the 
present meeting in Tennessee, and expressed the hope that the 
next meeting would be held in New Orleans. "No action was 
taken on the subject. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year, are as follows : 

President — ^Dr. L. Yan Bokkelen, of Maryland. 

Vice Presidents — J. W. Bulkley, New York; D. B. Hagar, 
Massachusetts ; I. W. Andrews, Ohio ; J. M. Gregory, Illinois ; 
John Eaton, Tennessee ; B. Mallon, Georgia ; W. M. Colby, Ar- 
kansas ; J. M. Olcott, Indiana ; D. P. Wells, Iowa ; J. W. Dodd, 
Kentucky ; C. W. Clarke, Mississippi. 

Secretary — W. E. Crosby, Ohio. 

Treasurer — A. L. Barber, Washington, D. C. 

Counselors — E. L. Wells, Illinois; John Ogden, Tennessee"; 
W. H. McGuffey, Virginia; Thomas Smith, Arkansas; H. H. 
Tucker, Georgia ; Edward North, New York ; W. A. Bell, Indi- 
ana ; Z. Eichards, District of Columbia ; B. E. White, Ohio ; H. 
K. Pease, Mississippi ; S. Prettyman, Kentucky ; W. E. Creary, 
Maryland; J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts; J. P. Wickersham, 
Pennsylvania ; B. G. Northrop, Connecticut ; C. H. Allen, Wis- 
consin ; A. P. Stone, Maine. 

A series of appropriate resolutions was passed, and the busi- 
ness gave place to an intellectual hand-shaking and a parting 
" God bless you'* from the representatives of the different States. 
The following gentlemen were called on by the chair, and re- 
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sponded in brief speeches : Z. Bichards, Washington^ J. M. Bulk- 
ley, New York, W. M. Colby, Arkansas, J. W. Dodd, Kentucky, 
E, E. White and I. W. Andrews, Ohio, B. Mallon, Georgia, W. A. 
Bell, Indiana, L. Van Bokkelen and Prof. Newell, Maryland, and 
E. L. Wells, Illinois. 

President Gregory added a few appropriate parting words, the 
Doxology was sung, and the Association adjourned. 



PEENDEEGAST'S MASTEEY OF LANGUAGES.— II. 

It 18 now many years since, in a series of papers on various 
methods of teaching languages both ancient and modern, I allu- 
ded to Jacotot's, which, owing to the energy and unbounded 
faith of its promulgator, had a great vogue in its day. Its lead- 
ing principle was to learn a book thoroughly by dint of constant 
revision (say Telemaque for French), and to refer to it as to a 
storehouse for every needed combination of new phrases, accord- 
ing to Jacotot's celebrated axiom : Tout eat dans tout. 

There is no doubt that, provided any one will have the patience 
to learn, and memory to retain the whole of this or of any other 
book in any language, there will result an almost unbounded 
possibility of combining the words and phrases of that book, so 
as to enable one to read whatever other works belong to the 
same order of literature, to understand much of the current con- 
versation and join in it with considerable fluency. But how few, 
except under the magnetic influence of an enthusiastic worker 
of his own method, are capable of such drudgery I 

Prendergast's method is the same in principle ; but, instead of 
imposing on the learner the unreasonable and almost hopeless 
task of committing a whole book to memory, it gives only a few 
sentences which admit of subdivision into phrases so short that 
they can be learned from the teacher's lips with little or no labor. 
By repeated rehearsals, occurring five or six times a day, and 
occupying only about ten minutes each, these phraiaes and the 
whole sentence itself are almost indelibly imprinted on the mem- 
ory, become part and parcel of the mind's furniture, and thus 
serve as a stock in trade from which, by indefinite combinations, 
new phrases and sentences, widely different from each other and 
from the original, containing thQ same words, but excluding all 
others, can be constructed at will. 
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In this respect, Prendergast reproduces the leading features of 
the Eobertsonian and Ollendorf methods, which, in the hands of 
such scholars as Arnold in England, Spenser, Harkness, McClin- 
tock, etc., in this country, have proved so effective. The differ- 
ence between him and them is, that the latter give for models a 
great variety of sentences which are to be merely construed, 
translated and imitated, not committed to memory, whereas 
Prendergast confines himself to fifteen or twenty sentences con- 
sisting only of about two hundred different words. 

Any one who has taught according to the methods of Ollendorf, 
Harkness, etc., is fully prepared to admit that an almost unlim- 
ited number of sentences may be made out of a very limited 
stock of words arranged in judiciously framed sentences, the 
mastery of which secures a fluent command of language, thus 
saving time and labor. 

Although the English language possesses 125,000 words, a well 
educated person seldom uses in conversation more than three or 
four thousand, out of which two or three hundred of the more 
useful and familiar may be selected for building up the model 
sentences. That readiness of speech in young children which 
seems so marvelous to those who have not studied their ways, 
arises entirely from the untaught skill with which they wield 
their scanty, but daily increasing vocabulary. It is not by mere 
passive listening, but by their restless and unwearied love of imi- 
tation and repetition that they unconsciously learn to inter- 
change and combine words and phrases. Taking his cue from 
them, Prendergast has contrived a philosophical process, founded 
on logical deduction from facts ascertained by the recorded expe- 
rience of those who have been most successful in acquiring an 
idiomatic knowledge of foreign languages. In almost every in- 
stance, the main source of their success is found to have been 
their learning idiomatic sentences, the words and phrases of 
which they transposed, interchanged, and recombined by inces- 
sant efforts of memory. 

It may be rash to pronounce on the superiority of a method 
before it has been subjected to the rigid test of extensive and 
varied experimental teaching ; but it certainly has this presump- 
tive recommendation, that it resembles more closely than any 
other the natural method by which children unconsciously learn 
whatever language is habitually spoken around them, by hourly- 
ringing changes upon a very small stock of phrases, the constant 
repetition of which in their hearing has fixed them in their mem- 
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ory. Th« " Mastery " differs only in substituting plan and 
method for chance and irregularity ; instead of short, random 
phrases caught up at hap-hazard, it selects or manufactures for 
the purpose special sentences. 

But a very satisfactory testimony to the potency of this method 
is borne by B. M. Gaillaudet of the Deaf-Mute College, Washing- 
ton. He says that, after less than two weeks' study of Prender- 
gast's German Manual, by implicitly complying with his direc- 
tions, he was able to sustain conversations in German on a great 
variety of subjects, though he had no previous knowledge of the 
language. 

The name which the author has given to his method "Mastery 
of Language," is intended to set forth its characteristic feature. 
No new step is to be taken, no new sentence is to be attempted, 
until all the preceding have been so thoroughly mastered as to be 
remembered, and brought forth in whole or in part in their orig- 
inal form or in new combinations instantaneously, on the spur of 
the moment, without effort or hesitation. On the slightest mis- 
take, or the least sign of tripping, the whole thing must be gone 
over anew, until success be secured beyond all possibility of 
failure. 

The process is wholly oral ; no book is allowed lest the eye 
should distract the ear from the spoken words. The learner is 
supplied only with a list in English of the variations from model 
sentences, " lest the memory should be clogged with half-remem- 
bered, disconnected words." On the principle that language con- 
sists not of words but of sentences, be forbids the learning of 
words unless grouped into phrases. 

The idiomatic phrases studiously brought into the model sen- 
tences, familiarize, from the outset, the learner with modes of 
thought and forms of speech previously unknown to him ; whereas 
those that correspond with the constructions of his own tongue 
not only would afford him no insight into the physiology of the 
foreign language, but might even betray him into the error of 
fancying that one tongue is but the fac simile of the other. 

Only two applications of the method have yet appeared to 

German and French. Selecting the latter for illustration as the 
more familiar of the two, to me at least, we have in the French 
Manual fifteen moderately long sentences, containing altogether 
little more than two hundred different words. These sentences 
have been so framed as to present whatever specialties in the 
mechanism of the language are in most striking contrast with 
26 
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the forms of the learner's native tongue. These are subdivided 
into five or six parts or phrases, each of which forms the text of 
a lesson, with from ten to twenty variations each, making alto- 
gether eighty-seven lessons and upward of eleven hundred varia- 
tions, containing the words and phrases previously learned, but 
excluding all others. 

Additional variations may and should be made out and given 
by the teacher ; but the learner must not attempt to manufacture 
any for himself.. By this restriction I understand that he is not 
to commit to memory any phrases not previously subjected to 
the revision of the teacher. The learner is to carry about him 
for frequent conning over and rehearsal, an English translation 
of all the variations authorized by the teacher. 

All grammatical analysis is to be deferred until the conclusion 
of the course, when it will be found that a large stock of gram- 
matical knowledge has been unconsciously gained, without the 
help of technical terms, definitions, and rules. This informal 
absorption of practical grammar is to be followed in due time by 
a formal course of theoretical grammar ; but, for the present, 
" theory is to be kept in the rear of practice, never allowed to 
overtake or precede it." In fact, the power of correctly apply- 
ing and rearranging the words and phrases of the model sen- 
tences, shows that their grammatical relations must have been 
noticed and understood, so that nothing remains for future study 
but to specify by technical terms the abstract relations that have 
been already mastered in the concrete. 

The frequency and shortness of the exercises make it easy to 
repeat at each sitting all the model sentences previously learned. 
The more these repetitions are distributed over the day, at equal 
intervals, the sooner will the indispensable perfection be secured; 
for, as l^rendergast truly observes, " memory accomplishes its 
work more effectually by short, but highly concentrated efforts 
at intervals than by prolonged application. It is a waste of time 
and an impediment to progress to work for an hour and try to 
learn six lessons at once ; it is like trying to eat six meals at once 
by way of saving time and labor." May there not be dyspepsia 
of memory as well as of stomach, both from the same cause — 
repletion ? 

A short list of forms and inflections is appended to the manual, 
to be learned at the end of the course. This is to be followed by 
a systematic treatise on grammar, and by practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking, at the discretion of the learner. 
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The "Mastery " system does not profess to contain all the lan- 
guage, but only to lay the foundation, by thoroughly familiar- 
izing the learner with a limited, but well selected stock of the 
more common and useful words and phrases and of the principal 
idiomsj which it trains him to arrange and rearrange, so as to 
give him a perfect command of the language so far as the model 
sentences reach. On this foundation, he may afterwards erect as 
complete a superstructure as his taste, ability, and opportunity 
enable him. Prendergast recommends to select for translation 
easy sentences from some familiar and interesting English book, 
passing over the intractable sentences, or substituting for them 
easier, but equivalent forms. The student might lengthen short 
sentences or shorten long ones ; change others from the affirma- 
tive form to the interrogative or negative j from passive to active, 
or vice versa; then attempt original composition. 

The German Manual, constructed on the same plan, consists of 
eighteen model sentences subdivided into one hundred and twenty- 
four lessons, with six hundred and twenty variations, also involv- 
ing about two hundred different words. 

Now, why is it that, by the canonical and time-consecrated 
method |of grammar and lexicon, we uniformly and disgracefully 
fail, in spite of several years* fair study by average students and 
conscientious labor by the teacher, to convey even a decent 
knowledge of Greek or Latin, whilst, under our very nose, little, 
careless urchins, without any apparatus of teachers, set lessons, 
lexicons, grammars, or exercise-books, by merely hearing, rehears- 
ing and combining, in instinctive obedience to the irrepressible 
activity of their nature, never fail to acquire a practical, enjoya- 
ble knowledge of foreign tongues however complicated, provided 
they have the opportunity of constantly hearing them spoken ? 

Dufief long ago proclaimed the evil, and proposed a remedy in 
his " Nature Displayed ", a voluminous collection of idiomatical 
and conversational phrases in French. So did Locke and Dumar- 
sais, in their literal, interlineary translations, and Jacotot in his 
prescription of a book to be learned faithfully by heart : but 
Prendergast's method is far superior; it is less artificial, more in 
accordance with nature, and far less laborious than the former 
and latter of these. 

Is there any reason why a similar course might not be followed 
for Latin and Greek ? If I had encouragement, I could, even 
with my moderate knowledge of these languages, by means of a • 
few sentences culled from CsBsar, Livy, Cicero, Terence, Lucian, ' 
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Demosthenes, Xenophon, and Plutarch, construct manuals on 
the same plan. After this initiatory process, a course through 
Harkness's First and Second Latin and Greek books and " Prose 
Composition " would place the student on a par with those who 
had devoted years to Andrew and Stoddard, Kuhner, etc. I 
mean no disrespect to these erudite works ; I object only to the 
wrong use made of them. As books of reference, they are in- 
valuable J but to be committed to memory, through thick and 
thin, rules, exceptions, and all, they are worse than useless ; they 
make the learning of those beautiful tongues absolutely nauseous, 
to be cast aside as a nuisance as soon as ever the student feels 
himself emancipated from scholastic thralldom. 

In addition to the German and French Manuals, Prendergast 
has published a hand-book, which, besides a luminous exposition 
of his method, contains very sound philosophy on the study of 
language in general, and on the place which the theory, of gram- 
mar should occupy in a linguistic course. t. e. s. 



THE EDUCATIONAL PBEIOD— HOW SHALL IT BE 

MADE AVAILABLE? 

In his last Annual Beport, the State School Commissioner 
gives, as the two pressing educational wants of the State, " an 
increased attendance of the youth of the State, and more rational 
methods of instruction^ Let me say a few words as to the first 
of these wants. That the mass of the children and youth of Ohio 
do not avail themselves of the provision that has been made for 
their education, is manifest. The law provides that the public 
schools shall be open for at least six months each year, and all over 
five years of age and under twenty-one may attend them with- 
out payment of tuition. The State thus provides ninety-six 
months' gratuitous instruction for every youth within its limits ; 
and in the towns and cities the provision is still larger. 

But the statistics show that the average amount of instruction 
received is less than half that offered. Forty -five months is the 
average, according to the last School Beport. The towns and 
cities show the same average as the country districts. Saying 
nothing now of the character of the instruction, the children and 
youth of the State do not get, on the average, one-half in quan- 
tity that they might get. 
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In the towns and cities we have many fine school-houses and 
many excellent teachers'; but how few pupils are found in the 
high schools. Only a small number enter, and but a small part 
of these finish the course. The majority of our citizens fail to 
avail themselves of the choicest of the educational privileges pro- 
vided for them. This is true not of the poor alone, and the igno- 
rant; parents in good circumstances — parents who would be 
mortified not to be thought intelligent — take too little interest in 
the education of their children to send them to school. The fact 
is difficult to explain, but it is a fact. 

How shall this evil be remedied ? How shall a better attend- 
ance be secured ? Legislative action has been proposed, and, so 
&r as our public schools are concerned, such action is proper. 
If the law compels us to pay taxes for the support of schools, it 
should provide that the schools thus supported should approxi- 
mately accomplish the end. One legislative remedy is a Truancy 
Law. This has been tried, and with great success in some States. 
In Springfield, Mass., eighty-seven per cent, of all the children 
between the ages of five and fifteen are in the public schools. 
This leaves but thirteen per cent, for those who attend private 
schools, for the sick, and for those who are engaged in some reg- 
ular employment. After two years' operation of the law in that 
city, truancy is almost unknown. This is good. Ohio must have 
such a law, and she will ere long. 

Another legislative remedy for the evil of non-attendance, is 
the distribution of the public money in proportion to the aver- 
age attendance at school, and not in proportion to the number of 
children, as at present. Mr. Commissioner Norris makes a very 
strong argument in favor of such a law. Why not make the 
change ? Ohio loses every year over a million and a half of dol- 
lars through the absence of children from schools. This amount 
is expended for nothing, because the pupils are not present to 
receive the benefits. The law proposed by Mr. Norris could 
hardly fail of making available a considerable portion of this 
money which is now wasted. 

But I wish to speak of other remedies, which are not legisla- 
tive but individual ; not public but private. Eather, it is a sin- 
gle remedy — the personal influence of the teacher and of every 
friend of education. Let the legislation be made as perfect as 
possible, there will still be need of all the influence that can be 
brought to bear, in order to secure the best attendance. 

The cause of non-attendance is mainly the indiflerenoe of 
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parents. This is not necessarily because they have no regard for 
education as a means of good to their children. It may he he- 
cause they are by nature easy, slow, slack. There are some peo- 
ple who are always behind. They rarely do anything at the 
right time. If they owe a debt, it is scarcely ever paid when 
due, though they may have the money in their pocket at the 
time. Those who manifest no decision or energy in regard to 
other things, will hardly be prompt in availing themselves of the 
educational privileges provided for their children. When the 
term opens, they are not ready ; one little thing prevents the 
child's attendance for a few days, and then another, till it is too 
late to begin. The child is ashamed to go, or perhaps must lose 
his grade. The consequence often is, that the educational period 
comes to a premature end. For what is really no reason at all, 
the school days of a child are terminated before he is half 
through, perhaps before he is a quarter through his course. 

The same result may be brought about in another way. The 
parent is indifferent, because he yields to the caprice of the child. 
The child dislikes a certain teacher, or a study, and so urges the 
parent to let him stay from school for awhile. Many parents are 
weak enough to let their children govern the household, instead of 
doing it themselves. Yery many who pride themselves in their 
good judgment and excellent common sense will say, if my chil- 
dren want to study I am willing they should, but I do not be- 
lieve in forcing them. Forcing them ! If a child was opposed 
to eating good bread and meat, and wanted to live on candy, of 
course you would give him his way. If he was averse to. wear- 
ing clothes in summer, certainly you would not force him. — oh, 
no. How silly all this is. The parent has duties to perform to 
his child, and one of the most important is, that he should see 
that he has the best education possible. 

Many young people fail to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages offered them, because they, or their parents, or both, 
are led to doubt the utility of any branches of knowledge except 
the commonest. They hear many intelligent persons, very likely 
some of their teachers, decry in strong terms this or that class of 
studies usually pursued in the more advanced schools, and in their 
perplexity they know not what to do. They do not -wish to 
waste their time in studying what is of no use, and so they hesi- 
tate, and probably soon give up all farther educational vv^ork. 

Now in all these cases, and other kindred ones, efforts should 
be put forth to induce parents to send their children to school. 
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or keep them there. Without such efforts the educational period 
will be cut short in a vast number of cases. The temptations to 
stop studying, especially with lads, are very strong, and they 
will prove irresistible unless teachers and others use their per- 
sonal influence to neutralize them. The teacher must not say, 
"It is my business to instruct thoroughly those who^come to my 
school ; it is not my business to bring them here." There is, of 
course, some truth in it, but he must not let it influence him too 
far. The machinery of our public school system is excellent, but 
we must not allow ourselves to be wholly controlled by machin- 
ery. If education is so great a good as we all affirm it to be, let 
us bring as many as possible within the reach of its good influ- 
ences. For lack of a few words to the parent or the pupil him- 
self, let not the educational period be brought to a premature 
termination. 

Two things every teacher should remember. One is, that 
parents and children are liable to hear and read many things 
whose influence is unfavorable to all education except in the 
merest elements. The other is, that the teacher himself will 
often be tempted to speak in such terms concerning certain 
branches that parents and children will have their confidence in 
them shaken, and probably their estimate of the value of educa- 
tion as a whole, greatly reduced. If James Parton chooses to 
say that every boy who expects to devote himself to business 
should leave school as early as sixteen, let him say so. If Horace 
Greeley thinks it useless for girls to study algebra, let him 
think so. Teachers should utter no such nonsense. Such talk 

i 

will never fill our grammar and high schools with pupils, or our 
State with intelligent and cultivated people. 

It is unfortunate that much that is said and written has a ten- 
dency, though often not designed, to cause the young to desert 
from the educational army. But having this tendency it must be 
counteracted, if possible. Teachers and other friends of learning 
must insist more emphatically upon the value of learning ; upon 
the importance of education as a whole, in its broadest and high- 
est sense, and not merely in its beginnings ; upon education 
gained under teachers, as distinct from that gathered by private 
reading in the intervals from labor. The farther the school edu- 
cation is carried, the greater will be the probability that even- 
ings and odd moments will be devoted to study, and devoted suc- 
cessfully. I. w. A. 

Marietta College, Sept., 1868. 
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WM. NOREIS EDWARDS.* 



BY WM. E. CROSBY, LIMA, O. 



The subject of this memoir was born at Pittsfield, Mass., Jal74th, 1812, and 
died at Troy, 0., August 3d, 1867, aged fifty-five years and twenty-nine days. 

He was fatherless at quite an early age. His family was poor, and could 
afford him but little pecuniary aid for a start in life. But the help he re- 
ceived was sufficient for his purposes. He worked out his education, and re- 
ceived the encouragement and aid of a loving mother and sister — they sewing to 
help in paying his schooling. And then he possessed within himself the only 
reliable and adequate assurances of future success — a strong will and right 
inclinations. 

He was prepared for college at Pittsfield Academy, then under the care of 
Mr. Drury, who afterward became President of Rochester University. From 
Pittsfield Academy he entered Williams College, from which he graduated, 
regularly, in 1838, at the age of twenty-six. 

His diploma bears the signature of Mark Hopkins, and he himself bore 
about in his life and deeds the impress of that great man's character and teach- 
ings. There were manifest in his conduct and character a certain strength 
and rugged earnestness which, though in part native to himself, must, have in 
some measure, been nurtured and strengthened by the example and instruc- 
tions of one who was second to " no one who ever presided over a New Eng- 
land College." 

Mr. Edwards taught some while pursuing his college course. Graduating 
from college he taught at Nunda and Bridgeton, in the State of New York, — ^in 
each place two years. He then began the study of theology at Auburn, de- 
signing to fit himself for the ministry. But his health failed, and after spend- 
ing a year at home endeavoring to recruit, he gave up the ministry. 

Another and quite different course was planned for him, and he soon after 
entered upon his life-work here in the West, and worked in it these many 
years with, as we have every reason to believe, as true and hearty a devotion 
as would have marked his efforts in that higher calling of the ministry. 

In 1845 he began his work in the west at Yincennes, Ind., where he taught 
one year. From there he went to Lebanon, 0., and conducted an academy 
two years, and thence to Dayton, where he taught a boys* academy, which held 
a high place in the esteem of that community. 

But it is in the labors and results of the last fifteen years of his life that 
the friends of the public school system of Ohio are most interested. In 1852 Mr. 
Edwards was appointed superintendent of the schools at Troy, at a salary of 
$800 per annum — ^good wages sixteen years ago, when many of us were work- 
ing at twelve dollars per month and '' boarding round." He found the schools 
of Troy in an unorganized condition, but the community sufficiently alive to 
their wants to provide him with a good building, in which to begin his great 
work. I use these adjectives considerately. What the schools of Troy are 

* A paper read before the Ohio Teachers' AsBociation, July 1, 1868. 
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to-day, — and I believe they rank with any in the State, — ^is mainly due to the 
skillful workmanship and untiring zeal of Mr. Edwards. 

The community itself, as an intelligent, enterprising, and moral society, is 
largely due to the labors of this one man, — and I feel now that I am but 
tamely expressing the convictions of that whole people. Now, if this be not 
a great thing to do, then there is no human work that deserves the name of 
greatness. 

After fifteen years of devoted effort he died, passing from us suddenly, be- 
reaving us all — friends, this community of workers in mind, now before me, 
that wide and singularly united circle of neighbors and friends, and patrons 
and pupils, and the State which he served so faithfully and long, and which 
was not least in its bereavement The entire community of Troy paid the last 
sad tribute to his mortal lif^ — and all, young and old, pupil and patron, friends 
and neighbors, merchants and lawyers, — all attended and mourned at his 
burial. 

He had taught twenty-seven years, with but three years intermission, and to 
gather into one view the facts, changes, phases, and products of so long a per- 
sonal devotion to education by one who became an eminent teacher to associ- 
ates, pupils, and to citizens, is a task from which one might reasonably shrink. 
It is a blessed privilege, however,- to look closely at a life characterized by 
good deeds in a noble calling ; and it is a welcome thought to us all that the 
more intimately we come to know such a life, the more we find to admire and 
love. Even they who were enemies are not always the last to scatter flowers 
on the grave of a good man. They will even profess to have done him good 
offices when alive. 

If our friend had any enemies, I have been unable to find them. Go into 
the neighborhood where he spent so many years, where he daily walked, where 
all, old and young, knew him, and you will be surprised at the unanimity of so 
many witnesses. Five or six years ago I met in Cincinnati a working-man, 
who had spent a short time at Troy. He was a stranger in that place, but 
brought away with him. the impresssion that Mr. Edwards was idolized by an 
entire people. If any were disposed to reflect that one might be popular, and 
yet not highly estimable, I should reply that this could not be true respecting 
one having Mr. Edwards's temperament and manners. It is but the truth that 
his person was not prepossessing to the stranger. He was at times seemingly 
cold and distant to his neighbors and friends. A very near friend said he was 
sometimes hasty and impulsive. A prominent and worthy citizen of Troy told 
me that he had never been personally intimate with Mr. Edwards, on account 
of what he thought to be indifference of manner on the part of the latter, but 
that he had not throughout his long intercourse with him, failed to respect him 
highly as a teacher and as a man ; and almost in the same breath that spoke 
of coldness and reserve in manner, he eulogized' him as charitable and abound- 
ing in kindness towards all 

There was a sufficient cause for an apparent reserve or unfriendliness of 
manner, or even now and then slight exhibitions of ill-temper. He was never 
free from physical pain. He was heard to exclaim, " for the patience to 
bear pain." In view of this, it is really cause for surprise that he made no 
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enemies, nor was ever known to treat even a child cruelly. It is not seldom 
that teachers, in possession of unimpaired physical powers, do yet find them- 
selves frequently at cross purposes with patrons and wanting in sympathy for 
those who crave their affections. Yet here was a man tortured hourly in body, 
who was yet able so to school his powers as to grow daily in the qualities which 
never failed to win the esteem of those whom he influenced and the love of 
those whom he controlled. Shall we venture the remark that it is often true 
of the eminent in any given pursuit or work, that what seems a punishment, a 
burden or sorrow, is utilized into strength and profit by the nature that carries 

. it He was a schoolmaster in a large sense. He was master of himself, and 
of his work. He was master in spite of sore trial, — master whose great power 
of government was grounded on an active, vigilant, conscious self-control. If, 
then, his apparent austerity seemed at times to become unpleasant, asperity, it 
was for the moment only, and if uncalled for, was quickly overcome. It is 
the testimony of all whom we meet, that he was, although inflexible in the per- 
formance of duty, and fearless in the criticism and condemnation of what was 
wrong, wholly destitute of that vulgar phase of self-esteem which is often 
characteristic of strong natures, and will not be satisfied with a partial notice 
of its subject, but will insist upon being heard, and upon having the highest 
seat, to the extreme discomfort of sensiti vet ones. He was by no means luke- 
warm or hesitating in his views and conduct respecting men and things, but, on 
the^ contrary, thought and acted with decision and strengtL He was capable 
of saying when occasion demanded, *' I may be mistaken," or, " Perhaps I 
have not looked on all sides of the matter ; I do not wish to urge my views 
upon you." But in the maintenance of a position once taken, or of an opinion 
definitely given, there was no lack of courage or firmness. This phase of his 
character was, indeed, to the stranger, or casual acquaintance, most obvious. 
At times there might have been a feeling on the part of those with whom he 
met now and then, that there was in his manner and words too much of cold- 
ness, of bitterness, of severity. I have talked with persons who felt that Mr. 

'Edwards had even treated them with unkjndness, and some may have gone so 
far as to characterize him as selfish, — but they never knew the man. Wten 
pressed for specific reasons for their impressions, none could be given. 

Persons seem to be divided into three classes : First Such as have no defi- 
nitely marked character. These have no starting-point for anything, no course 
of life, no grand objects of pursuit, no purposes to fulfill, and, as a plain result, 
no method in word or conduct, and are guided by neither philosophy nor reli- 
gion in living. They have their part in the economy of life, and like the un- 
stable forms and loose materials of nature, they readily yield to the forces 
about them, and go with the winds or drift with the currents. They give way 
to circumstance and power; cause no harm or offense. 

A second class is composed of those who take on a form, and often most 
pleasing to the view ; they have aims and ends to consummate, and they have 
a distinct mode of living — and they at last come to possess something of that 
which we call character. But this character is the result of a growth whose 
general course is contrary to the profounder laws of nature and life ; it is from 
without, and by superficial addition \ it never acquires a central solidity or irue^ 
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heart. This character in building itself up, keeps steadily in view the exter- 
nal form, and is ready to adapt itself to whatever seems good, and to use means 
with reference to no higher principle than that of expediency. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter for such as these to make sacrifice of principles of right, and 
therefore they seldom come into open conflict with men, or give cause for criti- 
cism or complaint respecting themselves. The chief rule of action is not to 
displease others for fear of losing in reputation, which, for them, is almost 
convertible with character. 

There is another class, very small in number compared with the first two, 
but distinguished from them by characters strongly opposite. Its members are 
known by their marked and positive qualities. They are intensely individual 
and personal. Whatever they may acquire is incorporated in their natures, and 
becomes an inseparable component of the character. Their growth is wholly 
intellectual or spiritual, and on a soil of rational motives. It is a life growth, 
and from within. 

It is in the nature of things that such a character should find itself opposed 
and thwarted at times, and especially so if possessed of a strong and invinci- 
ble will and intense desires. A mind so constituted and set in a physical frame 
to correspond, was not at all likely to be let alone, or pass unrebuked by its 
enemies — and by enemies I mean more particularly such as were incapable of 
appreciating fearless opposition, however righteous the motives that actuated. 

Wm. Norris Edwards possessed a character of great strength, and it in- 
creased in strength with his years. Its power was derived mainly from princi- 
ple ; and it became so powerful as to make him by far the most influential man 
in the community where he last lived and labored. This is the testimony of 
many good and true witnesses, and is applicable in more than one sense. This 
seems to me to be the strongest evidence of genuine greatness of character. 
Let us remember that he was a schoolmaster — and while I am not here to 
speak in any other than strong terms of affection of Our profession, yet I must 
remind you of the fact, however unpleasant it may sound, that a man is not 
the more respected in any community, to say the least, for being a school- 
master. Shall I go farther and say, that in most places he does not rank with 
the learned professions ? Remember this fact when I tell you, truly and em- 
phatically, that our deceased brother was the strongest man, in every way, in 
his own community. He was strong enough to express religious and political 
opinions openly and plainly, from a position that many of us are apt to regard 
as one of extreme delicacy in its relations to the community, and in the end 
bear down triumphantly all sectarian and political opposition. He was strong 
enough to maintain himself in the same position for fifteen years, and yearly 
add to his peans of influence and his power for doing good, and this, too, 
without recourse to the unpleasant and undignified appeal for place which 
seems to be an annually recurring necessity with many occupying high posi- 
tions. His employers would have been quite willing, and the whole commu- 
nity would have sanctioned the adoption of a rule that should continue the 
good and faithful teacher in his place at his pleasure^ without subjecting him 
to the annoyance of an annual reflection. 

He was eminently successful as a teacher and as a superintendent I have 
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had the pleasure of several conversations with his pupils, his teachers, and 
with the members of the Troy board of education, and their several testimo- 
nies were uniform and consistent with each other. From the lips of pupils 
who began at the alphabet, and continued under his care tintil a very thorough 
course, including four years in the high school, was completed, the belief is 
gained that he was beloved and respected, and that while he was severe and 
uncompromising in punishing the wrong-doer, he was yet affectionate and cordial 
in all his relations with them and in all places, — meeting them in the school- 
room and abroad as a kind and warm-hearted friend. He is particularly re- 
membered by his pupils as a thorough teacher, clear and pointed in his in- 
struction, and passing nothing not well understood. They always felt free to 
approach him for any needed information — ^being constantly encouraged so to 
do. Resolutions adopted by the members and ex-members of his school, at a 
meeting held Aug. 12, 1867, express the warmest attachment to their late "be- 
loved superintendent", and affirm that "his pure life shall live forever in the 
hearts of his grateful pupils — a priceless legacy." 

The members of the board of education of Troy all regarded him as une- 
qualed in his character and qualities as an instructor and superintendent No 
personal differences of opinion that may have arisen during his long term of 
service, seem to have weakened his influence with the board. I can not by 
any words of mine so well represent their friendship and esteem for Mr. Ed- 
wards as is done in their own resolutions, adopted at a special meeting of the 
board, August 3, 1867 : 

Resolved, That in the death of our departed friend the school, the community, and 
the church have sustained a loss unspeakable and apparently irreparable. 

That in a connection for fifteen years with the Troy Union School, the departed 
Superintendent mabifested not only extraordinary ability as a disciplinarian and 
educator, but a singularly conscientious fidelity and devotion to his official duties ; 
and that the eminent success of our school has been owing in great part to his per- 
sonal character and effort. 

That we take great pleasure in further recording our conviction that the personal 
qualities so efi^ective in the promotion of the highest interests of the youth com- 
mitted to the charge of this good man, had their basis in a deep and religions faith, 
purifying his heart and making his life beautiful with charities nameless and innu- 
merable. 

That we regard the death of our friend as a public calamity demanding general 
recognition ; and that it is, evidently, so considered and felt in this community and 
elsewhere. 

That we off'er to his bereaved widow and afflicted relatives our honest, respectful, 
and tender condolences, suggesting the single consoling thought that he whom they^ 
80 loved has passed from his labor and suffering to his great reward, and commend- 
ing them to Him who ever afflicts in mercy and who is indeed the God of grace and 
consolation. 

Eeaolved further f That as a mark of respect and affection for the deceased, .this board 
will attend his funeral in a body. 

Geo. C. Clyde, Sec'y, Geo. D. Bubgess, PreaU, 

One of the board, a prominent lawyer, said to me that their school was their 
pride, the highest interest among them, and was so regarded by the entire com- 
munity. Mr. Edwards organized the school, and, together with a good board 
which seemed always ready to cooperate with him, built up a system of schools 
equal, as has been said already, to any in the State, and this, too, in a town 
containing at present less than five thousand inhabitants. This leads us to the 
highly pleasing reflection, that our union school system possesses the highest 
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capacity for doing great good. We stand in no manner of doubt as to its 
power to serve completely the great ends sought by the State. Mr. Edwards' 
sympathies were all with the public schools which you, as a body, represent 
The free school of Troy supplies all the educational wants of that community, 
excepting such as is afforded by institutions of a higher character than the 
high school. The course is very comprehensive and thorough, and in itself is 
almost equal to that of a well approved college. It continues four years, and, 
in the mathematics, embraces higher arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; in the 
classics, Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, Xenophon, and Homer ; and in the natu- 
ral sciences, physical geography, physiology, botany, philosophy, chemistry, and 
geology. 

Mr. Edwards by personal efforts had gathered a school library of 1,700 vol- 
umes, a good apparatus, and a small cabinet. It will repay any one who may 
visit Troy, to take the trouble of seeing the superintendent's room which is one 
of the most attractive in the State. . 

From his pupils I learn that it came to be a matter of course with those who 
entered the high school to take the regularly prescribed course, and the com- 
munity had also come to feel this to be best 

In the fifteen years of Mr. Edwards' supervision, there were fifty-three grad- 
uates, of whom fifty-two are now living. Not one of these, so far as I know, 
does not fondly cherish his memory. 

What a power for good has thus been trained and sent forth into society in 
these fifty-two disciplined minds, though small the number seems. And that 
other pupil, not now living, may we not venture to speak of as a living com- 
panion of him who led in the right way while on earth, both walking together 
before the Divine Teacher in undimmed knowledge, and talking to another with 
the gift of many tongnes. 

In conversation with Mrs. Edwards, I asked how her husband felt in regard 
to the loss from school of the many young men who left before completing their 
course of education — an evil which presents to many of us the most important 
of educational problems, viz : How to keep young men in school long enough 
to educate them. This did not seem to annoy Mr. Edwards very much ; ^^ for," 
said he, " if but one sex can be educated, it were better for society that it be the 
female." Here, it seems to me, is foreshadowed a grand reform, and one, too, 
which carries in it the only true remedy for the evil we so much lament; for 
when mothers are well and thoroughly educated, their sons will be much more 
likely to remain a due length of time in school Educate the mothers, and the 
sons will be educated ; but neglect that, and all your expedients to add to the 
number of those who continue with us, will fail Mr. Edwards saw the great 
want, and how to supply it 

It is a rare thing to find the best qualities of teacher and superintendent uni- 
ted in one man. But the highest success of our graded schools demands supe- 
rior qualifications in both respects. That it is of the first importance to be a 
good instructor, can not be doubted. The management of schools, their organ- 
ization, and the selection and control of teachers, are surely matters of not less 
importance, and require the highest order of ability. 
• Mr. Edwards was a good superintendent. His views upon educational doc- 
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trines were correct, according to what we call the best standards, and compre- 
hensive. He seemed to cling to no peculiar views which wonld place him with 
any particular class of thinkers. He was not a man of one or two ideas ex- 
clusive in their nature and embodied in his methods or course of study. In all 
his dealings with human nature under cultivation, he treated it as a harmonious 
though complex whole, and provided a variety of food for its nourishment and 
growth. He followed a well settled and carefully prepared course of study, but 
was ready to receive new ideas and progressive methods of instruction. 

As a superintendent he was exacting in his requirements of inexperienced 
teachers. He had no tenderness for an unqualified teacher. In this, too, he 
was controlled by a profound sense of personal responsibility for the good of 
the many little ones. But he loved nothing better than to direct, in accordance 
with the best normal methods, the apt pupil-teacher, and his tried and approved 
assistants found him eminently qualified to teach and direct teachers. 

None strove more faithfully and diligently to become well qualified for his 
work. Mr. Edwards was a whole-souled, hearty worker in every way. Having 
given himself to the work of instruction, his intensely sincere and earnest 
nature would not suflTer anything to divert or dissipate the energies thus sacredly 
devoted ; and no means nor opportunity for personal or professional improve- 
ment was allowed to escape him. 

He loved the associations of teachers, and labored zealously for the elevation 
of the profession. In this respect he accomplished much for his own neighbor- 
hood and county, doing more than any other person to give them an active and 
enlightened spirit, educationally. The entire community received from him 
and imparted again the intellectual leaven that was a daily product of his 
energies. 

He was regularly present at our annual gatherings, unless kept away by sick- 
ness, and manifested an interest in whatever was done. He was chosen Presi- 
dent of the State Association, at Elyria, for the year 1861-2, but the Conven- 
tion failed to realize, in full, the honor conferred upon itself, on account of his 
absence from that meeting by reason of personal illness. 

He was not a pleasant speaker, nor did he often express his views at length, 
publicly. But he was earnest, plain, and pointed, and usually made himself 
understood. His work in the Association was principally as a committee-man, 
an advisor, and in this way he was called upon to do his full share. 

In short, we all remember him as a great schoolmasteVj enthusiastic in all 
his work, and, without ostentation, laboring wisely, with much diligence, to the 
last. 

In conclusion, let me remind the Association that the faithful wife of Wm. N. 
Edwards is about to become a missionary in the service of the cause of educa- 
tion. Already she is on her way to Port Natal, Africa, there to take charge of 
a Girls' Normal School. Let us follow that work with an interest due to itself, 
but heightened by the recollection that it is done by the esteemed and loved 
companion of our brother. 
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We omit our " School Officers* Department " this month to make room for 
the memoir of Mr. Edwards, which should have been published in our last issue 
but was not received in time. The fact that this number contains much mat- 
ter of special interest to school officers, will, in part, oflFset the omission, and 
next month we hope to make any remaining lack more than good. We are 
anxious to make this department of the Monthly increasingly instructive and 
valuable to all school officers, and, to this end, we most earnestly solicit their 
aid. Brief communications presenting practical suggestions or asking for in- 
formation, will be gladly received. 



We take great pains in mailing the Monthly, being very desirous that* the 
numbers may be received regularly by every subscriber. The fact that we re- 
ceive very few complaints, is gratifying evidence that our efforts in this direc- 
tion are not unsuccessful. But we do not wish a single failure to pass uncor- 
rected, and in case any should occur, we desire to be informed of the fact. We 
had much rather mail an extra number to a subscriber than to have him fail to 
receive every number due him. We can still supply any numbers that may 
have been missed since the beginning of the current volume. Subscribers in 
cities and large towns who have not P. 0. boxes should inquire specially for 
the Monthly in case they fail to receive it In several instances we have 
written to postmasters in reference to reported missing numbers, and found 
them in the office waiting to be called for. All the numbers sent to any post- 
office are inclosed in a single package. 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

We present in another place, what we trust may prove a readable and inter- 
esting summary of the proceedings of the three National Educational Conven- 
tions which met at Nashville, Tenn., the third week of August We have not 
aimed to give a dry detailed report of the business, but rather to indicate the 
scope and spirit of the papers and discussions, and to present the action taken 
by the Associations on the several subjects considered. Most of these subjects 
are of fundamental importance, and what educators most desire to learn, are the 
views expressed by the leading speakers and the conclusions finally reached 

The attendance at the several meetings was not large, a fact partly due to 
the late announcement of railroad arrangements, together with the excessive 
heat of July which caused many to abandon the idea of a trip South in Au- 
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gust Still nearly all the States were represented by eminent educators, and 
the proceedings were able and interesting. The delegation from Ohio con- 
sisted of Dr. I. W. Andrews, W. E. Crosby, Dr. R. S. Rust, Rev. E. M. Cra- 
vath, G. K. Bartholomew, R. Q. Beer, E. E. White, Miss Tingley, and Miss 
Ray — truly a small delegation for the Buckeye State. 

All the delegates from abroad, gentlemen as well as ladies, were hospitably 
entertained, those stopping at the hotels finding their bills paid by the city — a 
fact worthy of commendation as well as record. The city authorities also in- 
vited the Association to visit the State Lunatic Asylum, located a few miles 
from Nashville, but the limited time for business prevented an acceptance of 
the invitation. 

Both the time and place of these conventions added to their importance. 
All of the Southern States but three have now entered on the great task of 
organizing systems of public schools, and are anxious to lay the foundations of 
these systems wisely and well To this end they desire to be guided by the 
experience of the States which have long maintained public schools. A meet- 
ing of the leading practical educators of the country concentrates this experi- 
ence, and makes it directly available and increasipgly valuable for the purposes 
of guidance. But of all the States now organizing school systems, Tennessee 
has made the most progress and is best prepared to profit by the deliberations 
of a national council of educators. This fact was apparent to all who attended 
the Nashville meetings. The influence of the proceedings on popular educa- 
tion in Tennessee, was felt at every step of their progress. " These meetings 
will do us great good," was the unanimous and hearty verdict of the public 
school men of the State. Our regret is, th^ a thousand educators were not 
in council 

On the first day of the meeting of the National Teachers' Association, the 
members in a body paid their respects to Mrs. President Polk. They were in- 
troduced by ex-Gov. Foote, of Mississippi, and were received by Mrs. Polk with 
great cordiality and politeness. She expressed herself highly pleased to be 
visited by those whom she regarded as the real benefactors of the race as well 
as the representatives of learning and culture. The delegates remained in the 
elegant parlors and on the grounds for about an hour, and then retired, de- 
lighted with their visit. Mrs. Polk is an illustrious representative of American 
women, graceful and unassuming in manners, and noble and virtuous in char- 
acter and life. 



VISIT TO MAMMOTH CAVE. 

The exercises of the National Teachers' Association were shortened one day 
to give the members an opportunity to visit Mammoth Cave, Ky., before the 
Sabbath. The opportunity was improved by some fifty persons representing 
nearly all sections of the country, and forming one of the pleasantest excur- 
sion parties we have ever enjoyed. The party left Nashville early Friday 
morning, arriving at Cave City station at 10 J o'clock, and thence by stage 
coaches seven miles to the Cave, reaching ''Cave Hotel" in time for dinner. 
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At 2 o'clock the company, suitably dressed for the purpose, entered the Gave, 
and taking the " Short Route " visited its many objects of interest A consid- 
erable portion of this route is in the Main Cave which is six miles in length 
and from forty to one hundred feet in hight and from sixty to three hundred 
feet in width. It is a grand avenue, and is strewn for nearly half its length 
with the remains of vats and log water-pipes, used by the saltpeter miners in 
1812. 

The interest of the party was increased by each successive " wonder " until 
the " Gothic Chapel " was reached, where the emotions of all sought expres- 
sion in impromptu exercises, opening with the hymn, *' My country 'tis of thee,' 
which was sung with great impressiveness. Dr. Gregory, of Illinois, Mr. White, 
of Ohio, Prof North, of New York, and Prof Newell, of Maryland, were called 
on and responded in brief speeches. The solid foundations and llie massive 
arch above, the very symbols of strength and endurance, suggested patriotic and 
religious sentiments whose utterance awoke a response in every heart The 
eternal night that reigns in the Cave suggested to Prof. North the city that has 
no need of the sun, for the Lord God is the light thereof — a sentiment which 
found a touching response in the song, *' Say, brothers, will you meet me,' 
whose melody filled the vast chamber and died away in distant echoes. 

But the interest of the party culminated at the " Star Chamber" which is 
the most impressive and beautiful object seen in the Short Route. It is sixty 
feet in hight, seventy feet in width, and about five hundred feet in length. The 
ceiling, composed of black gypsum, is studded with n^^merous white points 
which have a striking resemblance to stars. The skillful guide added the illu- 
sions of an approaching storm and the rising sun, making the scene exceed- 
ingly beautiful and impressive. 

We reached the mouth of the Cave about 7 o'clock, and repaired to the hotel 
for supper and rest 

On Saturday the Long Route, said to be nine miles in length, was taken. 
It leaves the Main Cave at the " Giant's Coffin " — some two miles from the 
entrance — and, by a long, tortuous, descending passage, opens at last into an 
immense avenue which, under the names of " River Hall " and " The Great 
Walk," leads to " Echo River." The scenery is wild beyond description, and 
" The Dead Sea," " River Styx," and " Lake Lethe " awaken not over pleasant 
reflections and emotions. 

The passage of Echo River was the most impressive incident of the route. 
The boats could not accommodate but one half of our party, and as they 
passed from sight, accompanied with sweet strains of music which filled the 
chamber with repeating and receding echoes, thoughts of the river Jordan and 
the "friends crossed before" filled the soul with overwhelming emotions. In 
a few minutes we heard the faint echoes of the returning boatmen, and we, in 
turn, soon glided under the low and narrow arch out into the more capacious 
channel, where we caught sight of the friends on the other shore who greeted 
us with waving lanterns and songs of welcome. 

Silliman's Avenue," a mile and a half long, and the pass of El Ghor, two 
miles in length, lead us to " Washington Hall," where we found our dinner 
served on the rocks. The avenue beyond is the finest portion of the Cave. It 
27 
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is about two miles long, about sixty feet wide, and from ten to twenty feet high. 
The ceiling is at first covered with nodules of white gypsum resembling snow- 
balls, and these are succeeded by alabaster flowers of great beauty. The ave- 
{• soon rises into a different formation which extends to the " Rocky Mount- 
ain*', on the far side of which is a grand gorge called "Dismal Hollow." As 
this gorge was illuminated by a Bengal light, the scene was indescribably 
grand. From the summit of the Rocky Mountain we retraced our steps, 
reaching the mouth of the cave at T o'clock, having walked the eighteen miles 
in ten hours, and this too without excessive weariness — ^a fact largely due to 
the pure and bracing air of the cave. As we reached the outer atmosphere it 
seemed laden with offensive and oppressive gases. 

Coaches for the Nashville train were waiting, and a part of our delightful 
company bid us a hurried but hearty good bye. Two hours later the coach for 
the Louisville train was winding down the Kentucky hills and the forests were 
echoing with songs and hymns. 

Our account has already extended beyond our limited space, and we con- 
clude it with a throng of pleasing memories unexpressed. Mammoth Cave 
must be seen ; it can not be described. 



CINCINNATI TEACHERS' NORMAL INSTITUTR 

The leading friends of the public school system of our city have long recog- 
nized the importance of a professional training for her teachers. Mr. King, 
for so many years the honored president of our board of education, has always 
been an earnest advocate for the establishment of a city normal school, and 
this interest has not been restricted to Cincinnati, for he has been equally 
earnest in advocating a normal school for the State. His successor in office, 
CoL Fisher, is no less interested in the same objects. But a normal school 
could be but prospective in its results, while the more enlightened members of . 
the educational board felt the necessity for the professional instruction of the 
teachers already in their employ to be instant and imperative. The result of 
this feeling and much discusssion, was the establishment, some four years ago, 
of the Cincinnati Teachers' Normal Institute, designed to give all the teachers 
of. the public schools one week's instruction in methods of teaching each year, 
just previous to the opening of the regular school session. The first two ses- 
uons the instruction was carried on by teachers from our own corps. While 
these sessions were doubtiess productive of much good, it was felt they lacked 
that infusion of new ideas necessary to give them the highest interest and suc- 
cess. Last year the very efficient committee appointed by the board for the 
conduct and supervision of tiie Institute, resolved to bring before our teachers 
the ablest instructors from abroad that could be obtained, keeping specially in 
view the introduction into our schools of the natural or object method of teach- 
ing. To this end, Professors Armstrong and Krusi, the Misses Seaver and 
Cooper, and Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, all of the Oswego Normal School, were 
employed. These able teachers excited an interest in professional training 
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that had not before existed among the teachers of our city. Their instruction 
and this interest fixed the board of education in its determination to establish a 
regular normal school as soon as possible. To the credit of the board for en- 
lightened liberality, all questions relating to the school have been settled in its 
favor by a unanimous vote. But unforeseen difficulties in the way of obtaining 
competent teachers, have prevented the starting of the school until the present 
month. 

The session of the Normal Inatitute that closed on the 6th inst, in its main 
features resembled that of last year. Three of the teachers employed in that 
— Mrs. Smith, Miss Seaver, and Miss Cooper — were employed in this, and with 
still greater success and acceptance in their labor. Miss Cooper took the sub- 
ject of oral grammar, and from her clear presentation of it, and from the fact 
that it is to be taught hereafter in our district schools without a text-book, we 
have no doubt her instruction will be found of great practical benefit in every 
^ade <xf those schools. Mrs. Smitii gave her course in geography, and Miss 
Seaver excellent instruction in object lessons. The latter was ably assisted in 
her department by Miss Sarah Dugane, lately of the Training School in Boston, 
but now at the head of the Cincinnati Normal School. The lectures and ex- 
periments in natural science were by Prof. 0. M. Stoddard, of Miami Univer- 
sity, and we know of no one better able to make his theme attractive. He was 
Ustened to with the greatest interest throughout his whole course. Prof. 
Mark Bailey, of Tale College, had the elocution in his charge. The natural- 
ness and taste displayed in his readings, and his origim^ity and corsectness of 
views as to the methods of instruction in his specialty, received the heartiest 
approval from all his hearers. Mrs. J. H. Jones, teacher in one of our schools, 
gave instruction in methods teaching reading in primary grades, and fully sus- 
tained herself in comparison with teachers more widely known. The instruc- 
tion in music was by our four regular music teachers in the schools, and finer 
choral singing has seldom been heard in Cincinnati than that done by the 
teachers of our public schools during this session of the Institute. 

Teachers from the country and towns round about, to the number of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty, were in constant attendance during the session, 
with a large number of visitors from among our own citizens. 

The exercises of Saturday afternoon were short speeches by several members 
of the board, interspersed with readings by Prof Bailey and vocal music by the 
teachers. Col Fisher, president of the board of education, made the closing 
addresa It was witty, practical, and sound in every particular. 

Altogether, we feel that the last session of our Normal Institute has been an 
eminent success 

tHncinnatty Sept.^ 1868. 



Wfi are now through with the State and National Associations, and our 
readers may look for our usual quantity of live, progressive professional arti- 
cles. The most valuable educational paper the year has produced, is ex-Gov. 
Cox's Oberlin address on "What Knowledge is of Most Worth." We shall 
}>ubli8h it soon. 
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MISCELLANY. 

The goodly number of Bubsoribers lately reoeived has nearly exhausted our supply 
•f back numbers. Subscriptions hereafter reoeived may begin with the October num- 
ber. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

The late appearance of this number is due to the editor's absence during the last 
two weeks of Septemberi to attend the teachers' institutes held at MassiUon and 
Kent. The November number will appear the first week of the month. 

The following resolutions, passed by the Ohio Teachers' Association, were omitted 
last month, but have since been reoeiFcd : 

Whbbbas, Some educational journal is esssontial to every teacher ; and, whereas, 
the Ohio Eouoational Monthly, in the language of the Hon. B. G. Northrop, Sec'y 
of the Board of Education of Connecticut, ** is not surpassed by any other educa- 
tional journal in this land, in the ability, variety, and practical character and value 
of its articles " : Therefore, 

Xeaolved, That we earnestly recommend the Ohio Educational Monthly to every 
teacher in the land. 

ReBolvedf That the Hon. E. E. White is justly entitled to, and is hereby tendered 
the thanks of this Association for the energy and fidelity with which he has served 
the teachers of the State. 

Institutes. — The fact that our " Miscellany " was omitted last month to make 
room for the proceedings of the State Teachers' Association, has crowded it this month 
with the reports of institutes. We have been obliged to condense these notices more 
than usual, and still several must appear next month. The whole number of insti- 
tutes held in the State since the first of July, of which we have information, is/orfy- 
/our— a larger number than has ever before been held in these months in any year. 

McArthub. — Vinton County Teachers' Institute was held the week beginning 
July 20th. About 70 teachers in attendance. The instructors were Prof. Eidd on 
elocution. Prof. Young on theory and practice, primary instruction, and English 
grammar, and Prof. Schuyler on arithmetic and geography. 

McCoNNELSViLLB. — Morgau County Teachers' Institute was held during the week 
beginning Aug. 17th. Profs. Toung, Eidd, and Stevenson, instructors. A hundred 
and twenty teachers were in attendance. 

CiBCLEViLLS. — A four weeks' normal institute was organised July 13th, with 49 
teachers, and was followed by a five days' institute, with 75 teachers. The instruc- 
tors in the normal institute were W. H. Wolf, S. J. Wolf, and J. C. Dunn, and the 
institute lecturers were Hon. J. A. Korris, J. C. Harper, J. 0. Hartzler, B>ev. J. F. 
Reinmund, and Prof. Childs, of Mo. Resolutions were unanimously passed pertain- 
ing to county supervision and a higher standard of qualification among teachers. 
Steps were taken to organize township institutes. Eighteen subscribers to the 
Monthly were secured. This was the first effort of the kind in this county, and was 
a decided success. Sbo't. 

Cambbidob. — The third annual session of the Guernsey County Normal Institute 
was conducted by Messrs. W. E. Gooderl, James Hammond, uid John McBurney, 
who won high commendation. There were 68 members enrolled, of whom 45 take 
the Monthly — ^a fact worthy of mention. Forty-one intend to make teaching their 
calling. We received 32 subscribers. 

EATON.^The Preble County Institute opened July 27th and continued two weeks, 
under the supervision of Prof. Edward Orton, of Antioch College. Prof. Daniel 
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Yaaghan^ of Cincinnati, gave lectures in physiology and physical geography, and 
several teachers present assisted in the work of instruction. Some 55 teachers were 
in attendance, and the institute was regarded a very successful one. Mr. G. C. 
Basher sent us 20 subserihers. 

Batavia. — A three weeks' institute was held at Batayia beginning July 27th. The 
number of teachers in attendance was 160, and the exercises were exceedingly inter- 
esting. The corps of teaehers consisted of J. K. Parker, Geo. H. Hill, J. Akels, 
John H. Laycock, M. A. Leeds, J. C. Morris, and W. 0. Hopkins, assisted by T. W, 
Harvey, John Hancock, Geo. C. WooUard, Lyman Harding, and Prof. McMathews. 
The interest increased from the first day to the last. We received 54 subscribers — 
the largest number reoeived from any inatitnte held this year. We have presented 
the sender, Mr. Geo. H. Hill, with a copy of Webster's New Unabridged. 

Adams County. — A teachers' institute was held at West Liberty, opening July 27th 
and continuing three weeks. The number of teachers enrolled was upwards of 100 — 
a much larger attendance than at any previous session. The instructors were Bev. 
Wm. Coleman, A. G. Wilson, J. U. McClany. Great interest was manifested in the 
exercises, and substantial progress was made. A permanent association was organ- 
ized, and resolutions, in favor of a higher standard of qualification for teachers and 
a uniformity of text-books in the county, were adopted. Com. 

PiQUA. — The Miami County Institute held a two weeks' session at Piqua, beginning 
July 27th. The instructors the first week were T. W. Harvey and H. B. Fumess; 
the second week, W. Bichardson and E. E. White. Hon. Anson Smyth was present 
one day, and gave two very interesting lectures — one on the " Qualifications of 
Teachers " and the other on ** Ohio." About 80 teachers were in attendance. The 
Journal said : '' It is the universal expression of those connected with it, that it was 
the most profitable and interesting session ever held in the county. * * * The 
lectures were a feast in themselves — such as Piqua has not eigoyed for years." 

Bkllbfontaine. — The county institute opened August 10th and closed on the 15th. 
There were 58 teachers in attendance. The lecturers were B. W. Stevenson, W. 
Wright, and Joseph Shaw who also had charge of the institute. The interest and 
enthusiasm increased until the last moment. The association voted to hold a normal 
institute of four weeks next year, and took the initiatory steps to get an appropria- 
tion from the county. We received 18 subscribers. 

Galltfolis. — Our institute held August 10-14, was a great success. The number 
of teachers enrolled was 130, and nearly all were in regular attendance. Prof. Young 
and Capt. Mitchell gave instruction, and did most excellent service. Capt. Norris 
gave one lecture well worth remembering. Many school officers in the county at- 
tended the institute, and manifested as much interest as the teachers. Gallia county 
is thoroughly waked up on all educational improvements. I send you 31 subscribers, 
and hope to add a few more names. 0. 

PoMEBOY. — The institute held here from August 10th to 15th, was the most satis- 
factory of any ever held in the county. The number of names registered was 102. 
The principal instructors were Hon. John A. Norris, Prof. Bobt. Eidd, and Prof. 
Bei^j. Lang, of Portsmouth. Mr. Norris gave two evening addresses and Prof. Eidd 
three elocutionary entertainments — all to full houses. Besolutions were passed in- 
dorsing educational measures, and a memorial to the General Assembly requesting 
the passage of the county superintendeney bill, received the signatures of 96 teach- 
ers. The Monthly received 20 subscribers. If the teachers of Meigs are not fully 
awake, there are, at least, some favorable signs of life. Y. 
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HiLLSBOBo. — The foarth annual Betsion of the Highland County Institnte was held 
the first week of August. The instrnotors were John Hancock, of Cinoinnati, (pres- 
ent one day,) Lewis MoEibben, and Rev. David Copeland, President of Hillsboro 
Female College. Evening lectures were delivered by Mr. Hancock and Rev. J. MoD. 
Hathews. The receipt of 10 subscribers is evidence that the institute was a live one. 

WiLHiNOTON. — There was an unusual interest in the normal institute which dosed 
a session of four weeks on the 21st of August. This wa« evinced not only 1^ the 
teachers, but by the citizens generally. The enrollment was 07, and the number of 
subscribers secured for the Mokthlt, 14. We have no further information. 

Olbwdalb. — The Hamilton Comity Institute closed its sesvion Friday ersaing, 
Aug. 21, with a splendid entertainment, condsting of music, tableaux, and reoitaiioM. 
During the week over one hundred teachers, with many visitors, were present. Lec- 
tures were delivered by Prof. Kidd, A. B. Johnson, Geo. C. WooUard, T. W. Harvey, 
Prof. Vaughn, McCammon Dill, E. K. Clopper, and M. S. Turrill. Addresses were 
given by Judge Stanley Mathews, Mrs. Burns, John Talbott, Mrs. Jones, John Han- 
cock, Rev. Dr. Burt, Dr. Potter, Prof. Anderson, of Kew York, and TT. T. Curran, 
president of the association. The music was conducted by Prof. Miller and Miss 
Woollard. Mr. Graeser, of Cincinnati, gave instruction in gymnastics. All mem- 
bers of the institnte were accommodated in the elegant rooms of the Glendale Female 
College. Comforty instruction, and pleasure were happily conjoined. D. 

Kbwabk. — Our two weeks' institute closed August 28th. We had 120 teachers in 
attendance and a very enthusiastic time— what one of the lecturers called a rauaing 
time. The teachers in Old Licking were awake for once. The instructors from 
abroad were T. W. Harvey, R. W. Stevenson, Pres. S. Talbot, Mr. Aloutt, teacher of 
elocution. Capt. Mitchell, of your city, dropped in on Friday, and made us a speech. 
I send you the names of 25 subscribers. G. W. W. 

Ghillicothe. — The institute held in this city last week (Aug. 10-15) was the larg- 
est and most interesting one ever held in Ross county. There were 95 teachers en- 
rolled. The exercises were conducted by Prof. E. T. Tappan, of Ohio University^ 
who is one of the best institute lecturers in the State. I send you a list of 81 sub- 
scribers, secured by a committee appointed for the purpose. J. H. P. 

Watnbsvillb. — A normal institute under the direction of J. C. Ridge, of Dayton, 
dosed on the 14th of August. Some 50 teachers were in attendance, and our corre- 
spondent says that the session was pleasant and profitable. No further information 
was sent us. We received 12 subscribers with the assurance that the Monthly is be- 
lieved to be " the best educational periodical published.' 
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LooAN. — The institute held at Logan tiie last week of August, was the first ever 
beld in Hocking county. It was conducted by Prof. Bli T. Tappan, assisted by J. 
C. Harper and Mr. Manly. The assurance that it was " a very good institute," WM 
backed up by the names of 12 subscribers. 

XxNiA. — ^The teachers' institute in Greene county was held the third week of Au- 
gust, with 48 teachers in attendanoe. The instructors were J. C.Kinney, who di- 
rected the exercises, Geo. S. Ormsby, and Prof. Wm. Smith. A good degree of iatfear» 
est among the teachers was awakened. 

ZANEsviLLB.^The Muskingum County Institute held its annual session the third 
week of August with an average attendanoe of about 50 teaohers, and with a fair 
degree of interest on the part of both teachers and oitisens. Our leotnrera were Prof. 
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Tboto. Sterling, of Eenyon College, Prof. 8. C, MaxshaU, of Musklngam College, and 
B. P. Shaw, of Bellefontaine. Addreeiet were dellTored by Prof. Munson and Eev. 
D. H. Moore. It aiFordf me pleasure to send you the names of 18 subsoribers. 

A. T. W. 

Greinyillb. — The Darke County Institute was held at Greenville, beginning Aug. 
26th, and continuing two weeks. About 70 teaehers were present, and the feeling 
and interest were good. Instruetion, well adapted in matter and method to the wants 
of our schools, was given by Supt. Biohardson, of Piqua, Snpt. Maoomber, of Green- 
ville, Mr. Qeo, H. Marts, and Miss Lavender who gave some interesting lessons in 
primary teaching. Mr. Bichardson gave two evening lectures, and Mr. Macomber 
dosed the exercises with a lecture on " The Stand-point of Schools in Civilisation.'^ 

Can. 

Mt. GiLBAD.^An interesting and profitable institute was held at Mt. Gilead the 
week beginning August 10th. The principal inatruetor was Supt, W. Ik Crosby^ of 
Lima, who was assisted by J. C. Harper, of Buoyrus. Lectures were delivered by 
Hon. Anson Smyth, of Cleveland, and Bev. M. Crosley, of Mt. Gilead. The exer- 
cises were directed by Sapt. Lewis, president of the association. 

Vkntiljltio]t. — ^We desire to call attention to the advertisement of the "United 
States Ventilation Co." found in this number. The claim that their system of ven- 
tilation is successful, is backed up by numerous and strong testimonials. If this be 
truOi one great need of our schools is at last met. 

North Caboliha. — A normal school of six weeks dosed at Bush Hill on the 8th of 
August. It was under the supervision of Joseph Moore, and was attended by 100 
students — teachers and persons intending to become teachers. This good news was 
accompanied by the names of 33 subscribers. 

Pbbsonal Itbms. — Our drawer contains quite a number of personal items which wiH 
appear next month. We hope friends will keep us posted in school afiairs, as we de- 
sire to make our " Misedlany " tfoXk and interesting. 

Capt. Wy . MiTOBBLL has been re-elected superintendent of the public schools of 
thia dty, at a salary of $2,600. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Wbbstbr's School Dictiokabibs : Consisting of Webster's Academic Dictionary, 
Webster's High School Dictionary, Webster's Common School Dictionary, and 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary. New Bditions — illustrated. New York : 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1868. 

The revision of Webster's Quarto Dictionary, completed in 1864, added many im- 
provements to this great standard work, and made necessary a careful revision of the 
abridged editions to bring them into full conformity with it. This revision of the 
school editions has been made by one of the editors of the revised Quarto, and these 
works are now unequaled either in accuracy or value. The entire series is illustrated 
m a manner similar to the larger work, and valuable articles and tables have 'been 
embodied in the introduction and appendix. A good dictionary is an essential aid to 
the intelligent pupil, and where Webster's Unabridged or National Pictorial is not 
found on the teacher's table, one of these school dictionaries should be on the desk 
of every pupil. 
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Stoddabd's Complete Arithuetio : Being tbe New Praotioal Arithmetio of the 
Series, with Additions for a Fall Ooarse of Instruetion in High Sohools and Acad- 
emies. By John F. Stood abd, A.M., Aathor of the Normal Mathematical Series. 
New York : Sheldon k Company. 1868. 

This book has been on onr table seyeral weeks waiting to reoeire attention. On 
opening it we find that the first 303 pages are taken ttom the author's New Praotioal 
Arithmetio — a work which we recently commended as one of great excellence. The 
succeeding pages embrace a fuller treatment of circulating decimals, continued frac- 
tions, and those topics which relate largely to business, including the Metric Sys- 
tem. This supplementary matter is presented in the same clear and concise manner 
as the preceding pages, and the whole is worthy of being called a ** complete " text- 
book. It is one of the most attraotiye and thorough arithmetics now before the 
public. 

BEX ABKABLi Chabaotsbs AND Mbmobabli Plagbs OF THE HoLT Land : Comprising 
an account of Patriarchs, Judges, Prophets, Apostles, Women, Warriors, Poets, 
and Kings, with Descriptions of Ancient Cities and Venerated Shrines. By Chas. 
W. Elliott, T. D. Woolsbt, LL.I>., Bt. Bev. Thos. M. Clabk, B.D., Bev. Joseph 
CuMMiBos, D.D., Bev. Hbnbt Wabd Bbecheb, etc., etc. Hartford, Conn. : J. B. 
Burr & Co. 

The title-page of this work is a guarantee that it is one of yalue and interest, and 
a perusal of its pages brings no disappointment. It is not a methodical treatise, but 
rather a collection of treatises, each writer presenting information on the subject in 
which he feels the deepest interest, and which he is best qualified to discuss. The 
whole presents a large amount of yaluable information. The work is sold by sub- 
scription only. 

Model Word Books. I. The Model Definer. II. The Model Etymology, with 
Sentences Showing the Correct Use of Words, and a Key giving the Analysis of 
English Words. By A. C. Wbbb. Philadelphia : Eldredge & Brother. . 

The aim of these two books is to teach the meaning and use of words, and this ia 
done in a very satisfactory manner. The first book containing but forty-eight pages, 
presents a limited number of words, first giving their definition, and then illustlrating 
the same by their we in sentences. It also presents the etymology of a few well- 
selected words. The second book, as its title indicates, is devoted more largely to 
etymology, but the plan of uniting the definition and ilse of words to teach their 
meaning is fully carried out. We feel confident that these important works prepared 
by one of the most successftil teachers in the public schools of Philadelphia, will be 
heartily welcomed by American teachers. We hope they may secure a more carefkil 
study of words in our schools — a matter now too much neglected. 

Habpbb's Wbitino Books : Symmetrical Penmanship with Marginal Drawing Les- 
sons. Number Five. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

This number presents the same system of instruction as the preceding numbers. 
The first three copies embrace all the small and capital letters, classified according to 
their form, and the succeeding co'pies combine them in words and sentences. The 
drawing lessons on the margin present a great variety of beautiful and simple exer- 
cises. This book completes this excellent series. 

Schoolday Yisitob. — This young people's magazine, published by Daughaday A 
Becker, Philadelphia, is one of the best magazines of its class now published. See 
their advertisement. 

Thb Little Cobpobal. — This sprightly and valiant children's paper is hereafter 
to be published in pamphlet form. Success to it. 
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DRAWING IN UJjTGRADBD SCHOOLS. 

BY PEOF. W. H. YOUNG.* 

In the MoKTHLY for Jane, I gave some hints on the feasibility, 
means, and methods of drawing in ungraded schools, together 
with a single illastratiye lesson and some of the educational 
points involved. 

I submit here a few additional lessons, by way of throwing 
farther light upon the subject, and showing yet more fhlly the 
advantages of drawing as a branch of instruction in all classes of 
schools. They are drawn in part from a little book called Peale's 
Graphics, which teachers will find of great utility. 

The points to be kept in view are concert-exercises, economy 
of time, object-teaching, awakened interest, and habits of atten- 
tion, observation, comparison, discrimination, and investigation ; 
cultivation of the perceptive faculties, original thought, gaining 
of useful ideas, lasgmige, dto., etc. 

First Lesson. See Monthly for Jane. 

Second LessofL Review previous lesson. Place right rod in 
horizontal position, call attention to its direction without giving 
the name (cultivation of perception) ; point pupils to the differ- 
ence between this and the vertical (comparison and discrimina- 
tion) ; require them to place right rods in same direction, criti- 
ciaing the faulty (attention and precision) ; draw from them the 
term level (cultivation of thought) ; call for examples of things 

*01iio Unirenity, Athens, Ohio, 
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that are level, giving them a start, as the window-sill, edge of the 
table, upper or lower edge of blackboard, etc., until the idea is 
well fixed (gaining ideas). Then give the proper term, Hob-i- 
ZON-TAL, with enough display to make an impression ; require its 
distinct, full, correct enunciation several timfs in concert until 
the term is.fixed (gaining language). Then beginning with the 
smaller pupils, carefully and patiently draw from each an exam- 
ple of the horizontal until each pupil has given one, or all the 
familiar examples are taken. The older pupils coming last, will 
be put to their best thought to fiad examples (thought discipline, 
object-teaching, habits of observation and investigation, atten- 
tion, interest, and useful knowledge for all). Each example 
given should be embodied in a distinct, grammatical proposition, 
thus : The window-sill is horizontal (whole school repeat) ; the 
edge of the table is horizontal (school repeat) ; the top of the 
door is horizontal (school repeat), etc., (cultivation of language, 
memory of terms). Additional examples : Bottom of door, top 
of window-frame, edge of ceiling, cross-bars in window-sash, 
upper' and lower edges of panes of glass in windows, eaves of 
school-house, fence rails on a levpl piece of ground, standing 
water, etc. 

Let the lesson close with drill exeircise with rods; let the pri*- 
mary pupils be put at once to making two inch horizontal lines 
on their slat^ea; let the. writing e^^ercise begio, with a slfMte or paper 
and ^p«ncil exercise in, two-inch horizontals (hand training and 
piBrcept&pn of. distance) ; in grammatical and. aiiithmetioal exer- 
cises, on' 9lfite apd blackboard, require horizontal writing and 
rows of figured (praptice of prij^ciples. a^d application of knowl- 
edge, with intellig^iM; cultivation of taste). Let a distinct hori- 
zontal line, with the term written under^ stand upon the black* 
board for several dt^jpfi (a constant review to the peroeption and 
memory of terms),. 

Third Lesson. Eeview preo€^ing lessoi^s^' Introduce the 
OBLIQUE direction in above mMneri eaUing it slanting or sloping 
until the idea is fixed,, tbem givingand fixing the proper term. 
Exemplify by rods, by lines on Waekhord, by oomparison with 
verticals and horizontals^ Examples : The end edge of a sloping 
desk^. pen or pencil when one writes, poker or broom leaning 
against the wall, body of l^ boy when he nms fast^ gable edge of 
the Bchool-hoi|S0 roof» fence rails on a side hill, spc^es of a wagon 
wheel, wind blowing wheat or corn, treeson the bank of a stream 
(draw out the reason), main limbs of most plants and trees (draw 
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out tho reason), falling^ rain when air is etirring, etc. These ex* 
amples require more thought, but are so mueh the better for it. 
If pupils are not ready at first lesson, continue it for another ex- 
ercise, requiring thenx to bring more examples next time. (Ob>- 
servation, investigation, and thought put into active play^ and a 
lively interest awakened in acquiring useful knowledge.) Make 
constant applications in writing, geographical, arithmetical, gram-' 
matical, and conversational exercises. (Familiarizing and utilizing 
knowledge.) 

Fourth Lesson. Eeview preceding. Present both rods verti- 
cally six inches apart (to the school) : " Are they in same direc- 
tion f* Present them horizontally : '^ Ave th^j in same direction f^ 
Present them obliquely but parallel : " Are they in same direc* 
tionf " Place them in each of the above directions, parallel but 
not opposite : " Are they in same direction ? " Bequire pupils to 
imitate after you all the above illustrations, in each ease empha- 
sizing and dwelling upon the idea of sameness of direction until 
the idea is fixed. Draw out or give the proper term, Par-al-lbl. 
Fix the term by embodying many example* in propositions, let- 
ting each pupil give one, and all the school repeat in concert. 
Drill -exercise as befosre with rods, and applications in all black- 
board, slate, and copy-book exercisesk 

Fifth Lesson, Eeview all the preceding and continue the last. 
Require examples combining ideas ;. as, Vbbtical paj^allbm— 
edges of door and windoi^r frames, edf ei» of door,, ends of blaek- 
boardy posts of a board fepce, lega of breakfast table, posts of 
bedstead, etc. ; Hobizontal PARALLULfr-^edges of table, edges of 
ceiling, window cap and sill, edges of weather-boards, oraeks in 
floor, bed-rails, bed-cords when well stretched, etc; Obuquspar- 
ALLKXS— bodies of boys when racing, rails and boards of fences 
running up or down hill, eihingles on the roof, rafters in a barn 
or house. Make applications as befiare to school work, requiring 
rows of figures to be horizontal or vertical parallels, words in 
written spelling to be in horizontal or vertical parallels, etc. Let 
the drill exercise with rods combine distance with dii?eotiony the 
graduated rods serving aa guides. I^or instanee, the command 
nxay be, horizontal parallels I Onb foot a part 1 1 half a foot 1 1 
NINE INCHES I ! and so with other directions and dastanoes. Pat- 
terns for smaller pupils, an upright ladder, picket fence, comb, 
etc. I ' 

Sixth Lesson. Eeview briefly preceding leissons^ Present rods 
making any convenient angle^ say 46® ; draw Out some name for 
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it, as corner, opening ; enlarge and diminish it, present it upon 
the blackboard, require its representation by rods, call for an 
example or two nntil the idea is fixed ; give the proper term, 
Anole ; as before require frequent repetition of term in connec- 
tion with examples, first singly, then in concert. Examples: 
comer of a book, table, desk, blackboard, door, book partly open, 
fingers when hand is widely stretched, feet when one stands grace- 
fully, fence corners, gable edges of a roof, etc. Follow all pre- 
vious directions as far as applicable. Patterns, any simple, plane, 
angular figures. 

Seventh Lesson, Beview last. Present rods parallel, vertical, 
horizontal, and oblique ; call attention to the definition, pa&al- 
LSLiSH is sameness of direction ; bring out the facts that parallels 
on lines in same direction can not make an angle with each other ; 
that the less the difference of direction the smaller the angle ; that 
the greater the difference of direction the greater the angle; and 
thus pass to the definition that an angle is the difference of direc- 
tion between two lines. Carefolly and patiently ^tl this thought 
by recalling former examples at some length, thus : The comer 
or angle of the table is the difference in direction of its side and 
end; the <mgle between the outstretched fore-finger and long 
finger is the difference in direction of the two fingers. Hasten 
slowly here. Patterns, same as last. 

Eighth Lesson. Same as seventh. 

Ninth Lesson. Eeview last three. Present one rod vertical 
touching the other, horiEontal, at its middle point ; note the di- 
rection of the first is right square across the other, and the angles 
are equal, t. «., the difference of direction is the same whether you 
go from right to left, or from left to right, on the horizontal rod. 
Exhibit same thing on blackboard, keeping prominent the idea of 
equality of angles. Then let both rods be oblique, but perpendicn- 
lar to eabh other, until the ideas of perpendicularity and equality 
of adjacent angles are associated and fixed. Finally, give the 
term, PEa-PBN-Dio-u-LAR, and associate it with the idea by numer- 
ous examples drawn by pupils from the school-house, play- 
ground, farm, shop, barn, etc. Patterns, any simple, plane fig- 
ures involving perpendiculars. Many capital letters are good; 
so also are outlines of houses, windows, etc. See margin of 
Harper's writing books. 

Tenth Lesson. Same as ninth. 

Eleventh Lesson. Develop from the idea-Df perpendicularity, 
by means of rods, blackboard, and familiar examples, the idea of 
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the right angle; then give the term, and fix it by methods similar 
to the above. Patterns, capital letters and any simple rectangu- 
lar figures. Keep up the drill exercise with rods, encouraging 
constant criticism to secure care, precision, close comparison, and 
nice discrimination. 

Twelfth Lesson, Review last. Develop, as in last, the idea of 
the acute angte^ less than a right angle, and fix the term by numer- 
ous examples, taking as large a range as possible, but not beyond 
the observation of children. Patterns, capital letters, stars, 
wagon wheels, etc. 

Thirteenth Lesson, Eeview last two. Introduce obtuse angle. 

Fourteenth Lesson, Review last three. Call attention to prop- 
erties and names of adjacent and opposite angles when lines meet. 
This is for older pupils. 

Fifteenth Lesson, Same as fourteenth. 

None of these lessons should occupy more than five minutes. 
Sdialler pupils, in each case, should be put to practice on the 
slate after the lesson. The writing lesson should be preceded by 
a bri^f drawing exercise (drawn from the previous drawing les- 
son), in which primary pupils should take a part. The princi- 
ples and terms should be constantly applied, wherever appropri- 
ate, in the whole school work and play. 



A TALK AFTER SCHOOL HOURS. 

BT HANNAH CLABKI. 

Miss Helen Porcem, teacher of little boys, sat in her school- 
room one evening, taking an inventory of her capacities for suc- 
cessfully closing the year. Her meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of her friend, Miss Jane Leedum, also a teacher in 
the same building. 

Jane, Good evening, Helen ; all alone ? You naust have had 
perfect recitations to-day, since there are no delinquents to keep. 
Why, I do believe you are sorry about it ; you look bo serious. 

Selen, There was a number of delinquents, but I did not keep 
them. I begin to think that it does children no good to detain 
them for imperfect lessons. 

J, But examination is so near, and I understand we shall have 
a very strict test this time. Miss Black gtays every evening 
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until six, and not only that, bat comes at eight o'clock in the 
morning. 
JS» Do yon mean to say that she begins school at that time ? 

J. Yes ; she is so anxious to have her boys pass a good exam- 
ination. 

JT. Well, it may be necessary to teach eight or nine hours in- 
stead of six, but I am not of that opinion. I think it is worse 
than folly. It is a misuse of the teacher's time and strength, and 
if I were one of the pupils it would seem to me very much like 
an imposition. Kiss Black confessed to me the other day, that 
she could not eat her meals, nof* enjoy rent of any kind, she was 
so " worried '' about the results of this examination. I tell you, 
Jane, I am heartily tired of the whole system, if it requires so 
much tread-mill work as this, and I don't care about teaching 
another day ! 

J. Why, Helen, what has happened ? 

S, Nothing has happened; this has been on my mind tor a 
long time, but I am speaking now of my own individual case* 

J. Have your boys been getting up a conspiracy ? 

S, Joking aside, they are doing that all the time — always 
thinking of some fresh mischief. They have no sense of polite- 
ness, nor even of common civility. They are untidy, deceitful, 
cruel, and profane, and nothing delights them so much as the 
destruction of property, limb, or life. If smart, they are restless 
and malicious ; if quiet and harpaless, they are stupid. Their 
love of cruelty is so strong, that they could not, upon any ac- 
count, pass by a frog, or any small creature, without pelting, if 
not killing it, — ^and this is the material out of which we are to 
mould thoughtful and intelligent men! I have had serious 
thoughts of becoming literary, and writing an article on the 
"Total Depravity of Boys." 

J. (Ijaughing.) You have left the poor fallows a very small 
share of reputation, I should think. Do you expect to reform 
the whole population by a few good maxims or anecdotes, or 
even by continued lessons on morality and kindness to dumb 
animals ? I admit that some (not all) boys are as evil as you 
represent them ; but let me ask you to have more ftiith in them — 
more faith, confidence, and continuity^ as the phrenologists say. 
The grand results that you are impatiently looking for will not 
show themselves at once. You have said at other times that you 
were exacting. Are you not so in this? 
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S, But wbat reward has a teacher, if some of her efforts are 
not followed by improved behavior in the children ? 

J. You may answer that by answering this question : Have 
you noticed a single case of improvement, in any respect among 
your boys, since you came among them ? 

S, Why, to be sure, a few have mended their manners. As 
regards cleanliness, there *s Teddy and Sammy who always weaff 
collars now, and, of course, I take every occasion to praise them 
for being neat. But what is the reform of two or three, or even 
half a dozen, when there are fifty of the unreclaimed. I have 
talked and scolded long enough to have every one of them per- 
fect. 

J. Scolded, Helen? Be careful, or I shall think we have 
found the cause of your failure, if it is a failure. Like the re- 
nowned matron of Dotheboy's Hall, you offer them this mixture 
of moral and sentimental esthetic, brimstone and molasses, and 
because they don't swallow readily, you metaphorically rap them 
on the head or knuckles with the spoon. 

£[. Oh, I have long since concluded that they regard me as a 
mild form of the termagant, and as you have quoted Mrs. Squeers, 
let me urge a matter that the excellent Wackford, Esq., spoke of 
in derision, namely, " a shop for morals." Understand, Jane, I 
don't intend that literally, but when I See so much attention 
given to the mechanical education of both boys and girls, so 
much anxiety bestowed on the branches of study, and little or 
none on the " fine arts ", if I may so call them, of politeness, 
cleanliness^ respectful demeanor in the street, a love for beauti- 
ful things, and a consideration for the feelings of dumb creatures, 
I make up my mind that something is wrong, fearfully wrong ; 
and it seems to me of less consequence to teach my boys a lesson 
flrom the book— one lesson even in a whole \veek — ^than to try, 
with whatever of spiritual or bodily force I possess, to draw them 
from their evil ways. The subject of moral influence in the 
school -room is dwelt upon by learned, men who address teachers' 
meetings, and in long articles in educational and religious works, 
but never yet have I been gratified by listening to a conversation 
of teachers in familiar discourse on this subject. 

J. Because, my dear enthusiastic, erratic friend, they work 
silently, and don't make a fuss about it. 

H. Indeed I Then how will you account for it that a certain 
teacher smiled at me with pitying contempt, as I thought, be- 
cause I expressed my opinion of the condition of the boys. Ah, 
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excuse me. It mast have been because he thought I should work 
and not talk. Seriously, Jane, when we look around not only in 
our neighborhood and city, but when we read reports from other 
cities, items from the newspapers, statistics of crime eyery where, 
it is alarming to notice how many offenders are boys^ and these 
sometimes so young as to make the story of their crimes almost 
incredible. To me this fact is very suggestive. It seems to de- 
mand a more thorough training of heart, if such can be, and the 
person or persons undertaking the task of recalling our *' street 
boys " to virtue or even decency deserves a throne, and monu- 
ment, and a life long exemption from earthly ailments, for he will 
have enough of unearthly characters to deal with. 
J. Not unearthly, you don^t mean that. 
jET. Yes, in the sense of hideous. 

J. Oh, Helen, you are certainly too severe. Do you really 
think that no one needs reformation but boys? Perhaps you 
never heard of an unruly girl in school. 

M. Girls are generally quiet in school hours, and that is more 
than I can say of their brothers. 

J. But girls are medd lesome, peevish, and treacherous— caress- 
ing the teacher one day^ making faces at her and ridiculing her 
the next. 

S. Girls are cleanly, apt to work, and can sing sweetly. 
J, Boys are handsome, unaffected, don't pout, and they are 
constant in their attachments. 
S. TJnlike their elder brother, man. 

J. How pleasant to have for one's friend a healthful work- 
loving, Ain-loving, danger-defying, truth-loving, spirited, ambi- 
tious boy I Witness Tom Brown, for an example. Such an ac« 
quaintance is a stand-by, a help, worth a dozen or two mincing, 
affjected girls — ^and even the mischievous ones are good to drive 
away the blues. Listen to what a friend of mine wrote in her 
diary : * * * « School is a fresh relief to the feelings after a sea- 
son of despondency. Sometimes I scarcely know whether I am 
sane or crazy, but at school I know that all is natural. Uo mor- 
bid souls there. My rough, bad, spirited, healthy, palpable boys I " 
S, Palpable ! She must have meant their fists when she wrote 
that. But let us change the subject. It is growing late, I see 
Hiss Blank has dismissed her industrious students. Beally, I 
think it was a great mistake, my trying to teach. 

J. I wish I could instill a little reason into your dissatisfied 
thoughts. Is every teacher self-content, self-conscious, and per- 
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fectly at rest, concerning her little subjects ? However, if there 
is one power that you lack and shirk, it is as the Latin maxim 
says : Suaviter in modo ; in English, Love. Don*t you rather re- 
verse the order, and substitute, Fortiter in modo suaviter in re — 
if that is allowable Latin — ^and at the same time that you are in- 
wardly admiring an intelligent, fair-browed, little fellow, you are 
doing violence to his feelings and your own by a hasty, impatient 
demeanor. 

S. Jane, I do believe you want to make me ashamed of my- 
self. What you have just said may be right, but I will never 
take back my opinion of the necessity for some great and power- 
ful change in the government of children till I behold them con- 
ducting themselves as civilized humanity should. 

J. The reform must begin with their parents. As family gov- 
ernment is conducted just now, it seems to me there is some 
truth in that parody in the famous line — 

" Delightfal task ! to teach the joang idea how to shoot." 

Some unhappy pedagogue changed it to — 

" Degrading thought I to be each sniveling blockhead's parent's slave." 

Half the time young children are sent to school to be " out of 
the way ", and others are so petted and spoiled at home that 
mothers keep a vigilant eye upon their treatment at school lest 
it. should be too severe ; so, between the careless ones who know 
nothing, and the precise ones who think they know everything, 
it is no wonder you look in vain for models. 

S. This is not a new idea to me, but how is it to be carried 
out? 

<7. Popular opinion is influenced by the popular and ever-to- 
be-admired press, and indeed 1 think our educational works have 
already done much good in this respect. 

S. But how about the ignorant who can not or will not read, 
or the foreigners who do not understand us. 

J, Helen, you are a fanatic. 

S. I am only anxious. 

J, You magnify small offenses into crimes. 

H. You never hear profanity, such as I have unwillingly lis- 
tened to. 

J. That can be cured. 

S. I hope it can. But you imagine that I am looking only at 
the present, while I am thinking mainly of the time when these 
boys shall be citizens, and as such claiming their share in the 
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government or misgovernraent of our country ; and if they act 
as political chiiracters just notr do, we may safely look for an 
overturning of law and order — a malformation of this once lib- 
eral republic. 

J, Well, Helen, Fm no orator, or I might reply in fitting lan- 
guage to your speech. But, come, you are not the only one to 
bear this responsibility. Let us go home. You need some more 
cheering influence. 

Miss Leedum goes up stairs for her bonnet and shawl, and 
while Miss Forcem arranges hers, she keeps thinking of the line, 

'^ Let lore through all yonr actions run, and all your words be mild." 



HE A'NT ; HE DON'T ; ETC. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, 0. 

<< It may be laid down as a general rule, that words most fre- 
quently employed are hastily and carelessly pronounced, -and 
that, in inflected languages, they are, with very few exceptions, 
irregular in form. In this way often grows up a distinction be- 
tween the written and the spoken languages, which, in some 
cases, is carried so far that the formal rules of pronunciation ob- 
served by the best speakers in conversation, and in reading or in 
set discourse, are so different as almost to amount to a difference 
of dialect, and while he who reads as he speaks would shock by 
the vulgarity, another, who speaks as he reads, would scarcely 
less offend the hearer by the pedantic formality of his enuncia- 
tion. In English, a distinction of this sort is not obligatory, bat 
tolerated, and it is very commonly practised, though, among edn- . 
cated persons, not to such an extent as in some of the Conti- 
nental languages. Thus, don^t is very commonly used for do not^ 
and, by careless speakers, even for does not; III and you'lly Td 
and you^d^ for I will, you willy I would and you would ; isn't, arn't 
haven% and won't, for is not, are not, have not, and will not. In- 
deed, we too often hear, in the conversation of persons from whom, 
we have a right to expect better things, such sad distortions of 
words as haint and aint, and I am sorry to say that Charles Lamb 
has even committee! this last transgression in writing, in one of 
his familiar letters to Coleridge. So long as departures from 
grammatical propriety of speech are merely allowable colloquial- 
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isms, not recognized changes in the normal form of words, they 
come rather within the jurisdiction of social authority ; they are 
questions of manner, like the set phrases of complimentary salu- 
tation, and not entitled to consideration as exemplifications of 
the law of progress and revolution to which all human language 
is subject. Such licenses of speech rest on no ascertainable prin- 
ciple. I shall, therefore, not inquire into their essential linguis- 
tic character, or the extent to which they may bo indulged in 
without infringing the laws of good taste, and I will dismiss them 
with the simple remark that they are substantially corruptions 
of language, and therefore to be employed as sparingly as pos- 
Bible." — Marsh's Lectures^ pp, 2(^-4k&. 

" One word with regard to the colloquial contractions which I 
just now mentioned. We occasionally bear some made nse of, 
which can not be defended, ^or instance, * I ain't certain \ * I 
mn't going,' This latter, in the past tenser, degenerates still fur- 
-tiiier into the mere vulgarism, < I warn't going,' This latter i« 
keatd only as a vulgarism ; but the other two are very frequently 
used, even by highly educated perseme. The main objection to 
them is that they are proscribed by usage ; but exception may also 
be taken to them on their own account, A contraction must 
surely retain some trace of the resolved form from which it is 
abbreviated. What, then, is ^ ain't?' It can not be a contrac- 
tion of * am not,' What * arn't ' is contracted from is very plain ; 
it once was ^are not,' which, of course, cannot be constructed 
with the first person singular. The only legitimate colloquial 
contraction of * 7 am not,' is ^ I'm not" ; ^I'm not going' ; ^I'm 
not quite sure,' The same way of contracting is used in the case 
of ' are not,' It is usually contracted by attaching the verb to 
the personal pronoun, not by combining it with the negative par- 
ticle. We say, * You're not in time,' not ^you arn't' ; ^they're not 
coming,' not ^they arn%' or ^ ain't.*" — The Queen's English pp. 
95-6. 

"Wo'n*t. a contraction for would not, used for will not." — 
Johnson's Quarto Dictionary, Vol. II. 

" WONT. A common contraction for will not. In New Eng- 
land, generally pronounced wtmt." — Bartlett's Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms, 1848. 

Worcester adopts Johnson's explanation which is undoubtedly 
wrong. 

Webster says it is ^'a contraction of woll not, that \B,wiU njot" 
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This accounts for the long sound of o in wo'ti't^ and is the true 
explanation. 

" AN'T, or AINT. A common abbreviation in colloquial lan- 
guage for am not and are not. It is often improperly used for is 
not. It is equally common in England/' — Bartlett. 

Worcester in bis octavo dictionary quotes Smart as saying — 
'^ A'n't. a vulgar contraction for am not^ are noty and is not.*' 

In his quarto he says, " A vulgar colloquial contraction for am 

notj are noty and sometimes is not.*' 

^^ AN'T, in our vulgar dialect, as in the phrases I dn\ you dn% 
he dn'ty we dn% etc., is undoubtedly a contraction of the Danish 
er, ere, the substantive verb, in the present tense of the indicative 
mode, and not; I er-noty we ere-noty he er-not; or of the Swedish 
(Br, the same verb ; infinitive varay to be. These phrases are 
doubtless legitimate remains of the Gothic dialect.'' — Webster. 

^^ An't. A colloquial contraction of am not or are not ; as in 
the phrases / dn% we dn% you dn% etc. He dn't follows either 
the analogy of the others, or is a corruption of Ae is not.'* — Web- 
stery as modified by his editors. 

^' HAINT, for have not. A contraction much used in common 
conversation in New England." — Bartlett. 

" Hdn't (in England hdnt). A vulgar contraction of have not, 
or has not; as, I han't, he han% we Aan'f." — Webster. 

" DON'T. The proper colloquial contraction for do not, and 
which should therefore be used only in the first person singular 
and the plural. Yet we very often hear it used instead of doesn't 
for does not; as, * He don't tell the truth.' " — Bartlett. 

, " In grave discourse, or m oratory, the adverb not is spoken as 
distinctly as other words ; but, ordinarily, when placed before the 
nominative, it is rapidly slurred over in utterance and the o ifi 
not heard. In fact, it is generally (though inelegantly) contracted 
in familiar conversation, and joined to the auxiliary : as, Inn. 
Don't they do it? Didn't they do it? Haven't they done it? 
Hadn't they done it? Shan't, or won't they do it? Won't they 
have done it? Pot. Mayn't, can't, or mustn't they do it? 
Mightn't, couldn't, wouldn't, or shouldn't they do it ? Mayn't 
can't, or mustn't they have done it? Mightn't, couldn't, wouldn't, 
or shouldn't they have done it? 

" Well-educated people commonly utter their words with more 
distinctness and fullness than the vulgar, yet without adopting 
ordinarily the long-drawn syllables of poets and orators, or the 
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solemn phraseology of preachers and prophets. Whatever may 
be thought of the grammatical propriety of such contractions as 
the foregoing, no one who has ever observed how -the English 
language is usually spoken, will doubt their commonness, or an- 
tiquity. And it may be observed, that, in the use of these forms, 
the distinction of persons and numbers in the verb, is almost, if 
not entirely, dropped. Thus don't is used for dost not or does not, 
as properly as for do not; and, * Thou can't do it, or shan't do it,' 
is as good English as * J?e can't do it, or shan't do it.' " — Goold 
Brown, 

The last sentence in the foregoing quotation, together with the 
following discussion, will exhibit the subject of contractions in 
its proper light and show in what respect Marsh, Alford, and 
Bartlett are wrong. My purpose is not to recommend contrac- 
tions, but to give them a defence which does not often or readily 
occur to grammarians. 

There are three modes of conjugating negatively am, was, Tiave, 
will, and do, besides the full form. In the first, the adverb not is 
alone contracted ; in the second, the verb alone ; and in the third, 
both are contracted : 

I am n't, I 'm not, I ft'n't, 

Thou art n't, Thou 'rt not, Thou ft' n't, 

He is n't, He 's not, He ft'n't, 

We are n't, We 're not, We ft'n't, 

You are n't, You 'i« not^ You ft'n't. 

They are n't They 're not They ft'n't 

I was n't, Wanting. I wa'n't, 

Thou wast n't, " Thou wa'n't, 

He was n't, " He wa'n't, 

We were n't, " We wa'n't, 

You were n't, " You wa'n't. 

They were n't " They wa'n't 

I have n't, I 've not, I hft'n't, 

Thou hast n't, Thou 'st not, Thou hft'n't, 

He has n't, He 's not, He hft'n't, 

We have n't We 've not, We hft'n't, 

You have nt. You've not, You hft'n't, 

They have n't They 've not They hft'n't. 

I will n't, I '11 not, I w5'nt, 

Thou' wilt n't. Thou 'It not, Thou w5nt, 

He will n't. He '11 not, He w6n t, 

We will n't, We '11 not. We w6 n t, 

You will n't. You '11 not, You w5 n t. 

They will n't They '11 not. They w5 n t 
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I do n't, 


Wanting. 


I do n't, 


Thou dost n't, 




Thou don't, 


He does Ji% 




He >dO n't, 


We do n't, 




We do n't. 


You do n't, 




You don't, 


They do n't 




They do n't 



It should be carefully observed that the contractions d\ wa\ hd\ 
and wo do not vary for either person or number. Do is not a con- 
traction of do, but arises from a change in the sound of o from oo 
to 0. Do does not vary for either person or number. I claim 
that if I d'n't or we d'n't is correct, that he a'n't is equally cor- 
rect. A reference to the Indo-European languages shows that a' 
represents the vowel of the substantive verb. The Sanskrit of 
am, art, is, are asmi, asi^ asti ; in the plural a is also found but 
not initial. The old Greek forms of am, art, is, are, are, and are, 
are emmi, essi, esti, eimes, este, and enii; and the Lithuanian are 
e$mi, essi, esti, esme, este, esti. For the forms of the substantive 
verb in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonic, 
MoBSO-Gothic, Old Saxon, loeiandio, and Persian, see Bopp's Com- 
parative Grammar, vol. II, pp. 608, 618, 635, 647-8, 669, 670 ; 
Latham's ffand-Book of the English Language, p. 250 ; Anthon's 
Ghreek Prosody, p. 259 ; Fowler's Eng, Grammar, p. 269 (taken 
from Latham) ; Harrison's Latin Grammar, p. 229 ; Winning's 
Comparative Philology, p. 72 ; Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xvii, 
p. 531. 



HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 

BY H. B. WILSON. 

How shall spelling be taught? I need not reiterate the oft- 
repeated assertion, that this receives too little attention. If any 
teacher doubts it^ let him examine his scholars. Select fifty 
words, and, with proper precautions that the examination is in 
all respects fair and just, require your pupils to write them, then 
take the examination papers and see the result. TSo matter how 
much previous experience you may have had, you will be aston- 
ished at the deficiency which the experiment will reveal. If you 
are not, your experience will differ from mine. I have examined 
in this way scholars sixteen or eighteen years of age, and even 
teachers in teachers* institutes who have spent their lives in 
the school-room, and I have often found from thirty to fifty 
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mistakes in spelling seventy -five words. I have examined those 
who could show me the diploma of some institution, and have 
not unfrequently found them unable to spell five out of ten of 
the more difficult words in "Webster's spelling-book. Let teach- 
ers, if they think this defect is exaggerated, try the experiment in 
their own schools. Try it faithfully, not for the purpose of con- 
vincing your scholars and yourself that they can spell well, but 
with the intention to reveal, as clearly as possible, the amount of 
defi,ciency which really exists. 

For many years spelling, in the schools under my care^ has 
received special attentioii. I have experimented faithfully to find 
the best methods of teaching it, and I know that much which is 
said about it comes from mere theorists — thosQ who do not begin 
to know the magnitude of the work which is to be done. All 
teachers of experience, however, will agree with me in the opin- 
ion, that accuracy in spelling is more difficult to be obtained than 
in any other branch. Many theories have been suggested in re- 
gard to it, and the tendency now is to substitute written for oral 
spelling. Some teachers discard the spelling-book, and require 
the scholars to spell only the words of their reading lessons, and 
scarcely any, at least among those of my acquaintances, devot^ 
that amount of time to spelling which is necessary to insure 
accuracy. 

The course which I have pursued, and which I would recom* 
mend, embraces both oral and written methods. Every pupil ojx 
entering school, should be required to have a slate, and as soon 
as he begins to combine letters into words in reading, his oral 
and written, or rather printed spelling, should begin. The worda 
which he is to spell must be printed on his slate, and brought to 
the recitation for inspection. Spelling is taught not less by the 
eye than by th^ ear, and by thes^ printing exercises the child at 
an early age becomes familiar with the form and appearance of 
words. This exercise should not be an occasional one. It must 
be as regular as the recitation itself. The next point is the de- 
gree of thoroughness which shall bo required. This can, in tb^ 
case of young chil4ren, be carried to the very maximum. In mosl; 
of the schools of this State, the National Beaders and Speller are 
in use. In the spelling^tables, in the First Beader, there are 
about nine hundred different words. In those of the Second 
Beader, there are about seventeen hundred* No class should be 
allowed to pass out of thue First Beader, unless able to spell accu* 
rately all the words in it.. The examination should be conducted 
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in the moBt thorougli manner. In our graded schools it should 
be conducted by the superintendent, and from two hundred to 
three hundred of the most difficult words should be pronounced 
to the class for oral spelling. These words should not merely be 
pronounced once, but the same word should be repeated again 
and again, without indication from the examiner as to its having 
been spelled correctly. It is very generally the custom to re- 
pronounce only the misspelled words. There is manifest injus- 
tice in this, for the second scholar has the advantage of the pre- 
vious one's mistake. The re-pronouncing of a word should be 
no indication of previous correct or incorrect spelling. This 
should be avoided not only as being unjust, but because such 
method can never induce accuracy. Words having different 
combinations of letters, but a similar pronunciation, should be 
given out in connection. In a word, make the examination as 
rigid as possible, and you will, after a time, obtain all you could 
desire. In conferring with a distinguished educator on this 
point, the writer was informed that of seven classes in the pri- 
mary schools of which he had charge, to which twelve hundred 
words were pronounced, during two weeks, but three words were 
misspelled. It is possible in primary schools to obtain most per- 
fect accuracy in spelling. The same teacher above referred to, 
said, that with a very fM^e^ceptions he had not, for the past two 
years, allowed a scholar in the First or Second Headers to pass 
out of it, if on these examinations he has missed two words. 

This obliges the teacher to resort to every method to test the 
scholar's knowledge. The attention should be called to all words 
of peculiar orthography. When the pupil passes out of the First 
Beader into the Second, the same course in oral and written spell- 
ing should continue, with this exception, that at this stage the 
scholars should begin to substitute written for printed characters* 
The same plan should be adopted to secure accuracy. The les- 
sons should be recited, not so that the scholar may pass, if pos- 
sible, but so that he must fail if he is not certain as to the whole. 
It is not always best to pronounce the words in the order of the 
book, but in such a manner as to bring two words having a simi- 
larity in pronunciation, but a difference in orthography, together. 
If you find one scholar not accurate, do not indicate it to the 
class, but try another and another. This not only secures thor- 
oughness, but the plan commends itself to scholars by its exact 
justice. The common method of passing a word misspelled by 
one scholar, to another, is so unjust that, separate from its failure 
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to produce accuracy, it shotild be discarded. The second scholar 
has two chances where the first has one. Yerj often there is 
but one point in the orthography of a word, which presents any 
difficulty ; then the failure of the first scholar determines the 
point, and the second scholar has the credit of success, which 
accident and not study gave him. I recollect a case in point : A 
class of twelve were reciting, and when a failure was made, the 
word was passed to the next. The lesson was pronounced sev- 
eral times, and at its close seven scholars had failed. These w^re 
required to go to their seats and relearn their lesson. I asked 
the teacher to let me have the book. I then took each scholar 
separately, selecting those words which from their similarity in 
pronunciation would be most likely to produce mistakes, occa- 
sionally stopping the recitation of a scholar suddenly, and pass- 
ing the word to another — no matter whether it had been correctly 
spelled or not. At the expiration of five minutes, I found there 
were but two who had not failed, some having missed two or 
three words. By a further trial, I found those two had the lesson 
thoroughly. 

In our district schools, I think scholars should not take up the 
Spelling-Book until they enter the Third Beader. Different 
points should be assigned for examination^as, for example, when 
the pupils reach the thirty-fifth, the fiftieth, and the seventy -fifth 
page. At each advancing stage, the scholar should be held re- 
sponsible for the previous ones. With the exception of the print- 
ing and writing exercises, oral spelling in the three lower graded 
of our city schools, and the lower classes in our district schools, 
or until the scholars reach the fiftieth page of the Spelling-Book^ 
should be mostly relied upon. At this point, however, the usual 
daily recitations in this branch should be in writing, with, how- 
ever, frequent oral spelling, especially in the form of constant 
reviews. On Friday of each week, especial time might be devo- 
ted to this exercise. It is impossible, by writing alone, to accom- 
plish the amount of work needed in this department. In the 
liigher classes, the writing should be conducted with more care. 
Bach scholar should be required to have two small blank books, 
capable of containing about a thousand words. The daily les* 
sons, should be written in one of these, the words being pro- 
nounced by the teacher with great rapidity. The books should 
'be then taken by the teacher and examined ; the misspelled words 
marked and returned to the scholar, who should write them on 
the last page of the book. The second book should be an exact 
29 1 
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copy of the spelling in the first, but should be carefhlly written, 
and kept neat and clean. This serves several important pur- 
poses, but the one to which I now refer, is its value as a spelling 
exercise. This rewriting the misspelled word in its incorrect 
and its corrected form, imprints it upon the memory, and the 
practice of preserving these exercises for public examination, 
gives a very healthful stimulus to exertion. The recording the 
mistakes on the last page, also has a good effect. The teacher, 
the visitor, and the examiner, or the scholar himself, sees at a 
glance the number of words which he has missed, and also the 
very words themselves. It is an index of the faithfulness or un- 
faithfulness of the scholar, and stands as a constant commenda- 
tion or reproof. — Minn. Teacher, 



THE CLASS EOOM. 

QIOMBTBY — LESSON II. — LINES. 

Kotice the line I have drawn on the board. Have all parts of it 
the same direction ? No. How many different directions has it? 
Three. At what points does it change its direction ? At B and 
C. If a stick were made to take the directions of this line it 
must first be broken ; so we call this a broken line. Draw a 
broken line which has two directions. How many times does it 
change its direction ? Once. Draw a broken line whose parts 
have three different directions. How many changes of direction 
in this line? Draw a broken line with three changes of direc- 
tion. How many (it reckons, has this line? Of how many parts 
does this line consist ? At what points does the direction change? 

I will now draw another line. How does this differ from the 
broken line ? It has no change of direction. What kind of a line 
is it? A straight line. What kind of a line is a straight line ? i 
straight line is a line which has no changes of direction. How long 
is this line? About three feet. If it were produced from one end 
of the board to the other, would it change its direction ? No. 
Suppose it to pass through the wall and extend through the air 
for a mile, would it still have the same direction ? Yes. Ton 
mean to say that, however far such a line extends, it has the 
same direction ? A straight line has the same direction throughout 
its whole extent.) Bepeat in concert. Write. Draw a straight 
line. How can we do it? By the use of a ruler. Why? Because 
tAe ruler has a straight edge^ by following which we can make a 
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straight mark, I will take two points on the board A and B, and 
connect them by several lines thus ; some of these lines are 
broken and some what you would call crooked, and one is straight. 
Now tell me how the straight line compares with the others? It 
is the shortest. Can we think of any line between A and B shorter 
than the straight line AB? A straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, Bepeat in concert. Write. Now how many 
straight lines may be drawn between A and B? One, More? No, 
Can we always draw one? Yes, Wherever A and B may be 
placed we can always draw a line between them, or think that 
one has been drawn. We see then that between any two points 
one straight line may be drawn and but one, and that line is the 
shortest distance between the points. Now look back to the 
broken line, and notice of what it is composed. It is composed of 
straight lines. Eight. A broken line is composed of straight lines, 
Bepeat in concert. Write. What is the smallest number of 
straight lines that can compose a broken line ? Two, What the 
greatest? There is no limit. In a broken line there are always 
as many directions as there are straight lines. 

I will now draw another kind of line ? Is this a straight line ? 
JVof Why? Because it changes its direction. Well, a broken 
line changes its direction ; is this a broken line ? No, Why? It is 
not composed of straight lines. This is a curve. How often does 
it change its direction ? John : ^^More times than you could count'' 
James : " It changes all the time.'' At how many points does it 
change? At every point. What is a curve? A curve is a line 
which changes its direction at every point, Bepeat. Write, Draw 
a curve. Do not think all curves are like this ; there are more 
kinds than we can name. Draw several different curves. 

What kind of lines are these ? Straight lines. In what else beside 

straightness are they alike ? They have the same direction. These 

are parallel lines. What are parallel lines? Parallel lines are 

lines which have the same direction, Bepeat. Write. How far are 

these lines apart at A and A'? About three inches. At B and B'? 

(The same distance. At C and C ? The same. What do you see 
about the distance of parallel lines? That they are everywhere the 
dame distance apart. Yes : Parallel lines are everywhere equally 
distant. Bepeat. Write. If so, can they ever meet? No. Par- 
allel lines can never meet, however far they be produced. Bepeat. 
Write. What do I mean by produced f (No answer.) Bichard, 
take the board. Take a point C some distance from B, the end of 
AB. Now produce AB to the point C. Bight. Class, what did 
lie do ? He mude the straight line AB longer. Excused. 

Marion^ 0. w. w. 
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" WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH."* 

^ BT EX-GOYXBirOB J. D. COX. 

There has been much able discnssion of late upon the merits of different 
courses of study, and upon the principles which ought to determine us in select- 
ing a currietdum for the education of our youth, especially in the higher schools 
and colleges of the country. 

Among the more noteworthy essays which the debate has produced, is a series 
of articles by Herbert Spencer, commencing with one entitled " What knowledge 
is of most wortL" The vigorous style of this writer and the considerable repu- 
tation as a philosopher which he enjoys, have given wide influence to his opin- 
ions in regard to the principles which lie at the bottom of all true efforts in edu- 
cation. He has, besides, given an air of system to his examination, and clas- 
hed the activities of human life and the ends at which education should aim, 
under so few heads as to make his argument a taking one if we give it only a 
superfidal examination ; whilst the cleverness with which he has arrayed the 
considerations which may be made to support his theories, makes it peculiarly 
well adapted to mislead those who are upon the threshold of their education, 
and to inspire them with an unjust contempt for the studies which have hitiierto 
had a large place in our institutions of learning. 

I do not propose to discuss the details of a proper course of study, nor even 
to enter into the general debate as to the relative worth of linguistic and scien- 
tific studies. Were I to attempt it, I could do little more than borrow from the 
admirable address of Stuart Mill before the University at Aberdeen, which, for 
its characteristic lucidity of statement and convincing presentation of the val- 
ues of diffisrent branches of learning, deserves to be in the hands of every stu- 
dent and intelligent friend of education. My object is ratiier to imitate Mr. 
Spencer's effort to get back of the question of specific studies, and to discovefi 
if possible, the principles which may enable us to answer his question, '* What 
knowledge is of most worth ? " The scope of my plan will, without involving a 
formal review of the essays to which I have referred, properly include an exam- 
ination of some of his more fundamental propositions, and an inquiry into the 
legitimacy of his deductions. 

When we ask the relative worth of various kinds of knowledge, we necesssr 
rily assume some standard of value or utility by which we test our answers to 
the question. The purpose or end of the knowledge must be determined before 
we judge whether it be of much or littie use in that regard. The knowledge 
which would be of great use in trapping beaver, might be of no worth in coal 
mining. Knowledge of music would be of no value in building a house, unless 
some one could revive Orpheus' secret, and make the trees dance after hie lute 
and build themselves into a human habitation. Knowledge of bankinj^ would 
be of no use in navigating a ship, nor would Bowditch's navigator be a gaide 
in railroading. Our question, then, must be answered, American fashion, by 
asking anoUier, viz: •* Of most worth for what purpose?" What end have we 
in view and what aim have we, when we ask the rektive value of knowledge? 

* An Addreis delivered before the Alumni of Oberlin College, Ansnst 4, 1866. 
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Spencer has stated this end in a way that in itself would not be objectiona- 
ble, when he says that it is " to lire completely." Indeed, if the full meaning 
of the phrase be given it, and a " complete life " be made to include all that be- 
longs to the ideal of a noble and perfected existence, I should accept the state- 
ment, and say that the end and object of all education had been well expressed. 
When we look further into the essay we are considering, however, and notice 
the application the author makes of his principle, and his classifcation of the 
human activities into which life is divided, and to which education is to be ap- 
plied, we find our ideal of a ** complete life " very far from being realized, and 
a low standard of utility, with a narrow reach and purpose, taking the place of 
the high conception we had been led to expect A well-developed physical 
being is all that would seem to be properly included in his description ; and the 
culture, which directly aims at ennobling and expanding the human soul, is 
either unprovided for, or thrust into so subordinate and unimportant a place as 
to seem practically ignored. It is true that, by a happy inconsistency which 
those who read Spencer's books can not fail to notice frequently, he is often 
better than his own principles; but a foundation laid with the apparent care 
which is evident in his introductory essay, will, from the systematic form into 
which it is thrown, remain more firmly fixed in the reader's mind than any tacit 
admissions or conclusions inconsistent with it, and it is, therefore, only the 
more necessary to examine carefully this basis, and to expose what we may 
deem its errors. 

Spencer declares the following to be an arrangement, "in the order of their 
importance^ of the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life ": 1. 
Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. 2. Those activi- 
ties which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preser- 
vation. 3. Those activities which have for their aim the rearing and discipHne 
of offspring. 4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of 
proper social and political relations. 5. Those miscellaneous activities which make 
up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

The education which prepares for each of these several activities is estimated, 
in importance according to the same relative order, and the classification is 
made the foundation of the author s whole theory. 

If it were only claimed that this is a chronological arrangement, showing ibe 
order, in time^ in which the activities of man are developed and his knowledge 
acquired, although it would not even then be strictly true, it might be adnaitted 
as to a portion of the classes, and the error contained in the proposition would 
not lead to michievous consequences ; but when the assertion is made that tSie 
value and importance of education in these several respects are in the order of 
the classification given; "that these divisions,*' to use the author's langxi^^ge, 
"subordinate one another in the foregoing order, because the correapond^Bg 
divisions of life make one another possible in that order," the conclnsion a^emf 
to me to be one which is at variance with every true idea of education. 

In arranging a scheme of study according to the value and inaport.«j,x\ce ' 
diffiMrent departments of it, the most important are not those whicli ixi\x^\; ^lec 
sarily come first The learning of the A B C must precede the rec^^\„g 
books; but it would be a mere perversion of the use of language to 8ci.y il 
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therefore^ the Btndy of/ the alphabet is of the most value in literary edacation* 
In accomplishing all valuable results and reaching desirable ends, successive 
steps must necessarily be taken, and the end could never be reached but by 
taking each in its turn. But these means, however necessary, are necessary 
only as means, and it is absurd to say that ihey are more important than the 
end for which alone they are devised and used. Yet this is precisely Spencer's 
argument Because life and the procuring of the necessaries of life must pre- 
cede the cultivation of the mind in every thing that is true, beautiful, and good, 
therefore the knowledge which we may possess in common with the lowest 
brutes that perish, namely, that of the means of sustaining mere physical ex- 
istence, is most valuable and important, and should have the most prominent 
place in our plans of education. The statement of the doctrine is its own refu- 
tation. 

It is noticeable that such a scheme leaves no room for the larger kind of util- 
i^ which estimates knowledge of any sort as valuable for its own sake— wlucb 
recognizes in the consciousness of mental or moral growth the fullest possible 
justification of the labor by which such growth was attained. A low calculation 
of its use for mere physical and material advantages is all that is provided for, 
unless the last and least important of the five divisions, that which refers to the 
*' leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings," may 
be regarded as leaving a place for the cultivation of knowledge because it is 
ennobling, purifying, and exalting in its tendencies. If science of any kind is 
of use in procuring the necessaries of life, its worth as science is treated as 
nothing compared with the bread which it assists in obtaining. The first and 
most important divisions of knowledge are declared to be such as tend to the 
fMreservation of life, because mere physical support has been assigned the like 
preeminence in the scale of human activities. Thus the Scripture is reversed, 
and Christ's-injunction to *^ take no thought what ye shall eat " is supplanted by 
the doctrine that meat and raiment are the most important of all things, and 
are to have the chief place in oor thoughts and studies. 

But before entering further into an examination of the consequences of such 
a theory, let us return to tiie starting place and endeavor to obtain clear ideas 
of the "complete life " which we should aim at, and which our education should 
directiy tend to produce. 

Every rational being before whose sight the image of an ideal man has onee 
been exhibited, gets by the mere contemplation of it an appreciation, more or 
less adequate, of its nobleness and attractiveness, and ever afterward the voice 
of conscience within him urges him to make his own character and life accord 
with that model Whatever be our philosophical theories, we must admit the 
fact to be that the idea in morals, in intellect, and in art is so related to our 
faculties that our approval of it and our pleasure in it are inevitable, and that 
firom the time of our perceiving and comprehending it, it somehow becomes to 
us a law governing our judgment of ourselves; and we approve or condemn our 
own conduct, oor intellectual culture, and our taste, as these harmonise or are 
discordant with this standard which reason sets up within us. It is not neces- 
sary for our present purpose to go behind the fact or to sound the deep mystery 
of the philosophy of this law. It is enough to recognize the truth that our 
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minds are ftctnally so constitateci, that the ideal in each of the three realms I 
have named, commands our admiration and homage, if we will only gaze npon 
its perfections, and allow its beanties to have their natural and legitimate effect 
npon us. 

Thus, in art, jou may take a youth bred in the backwoods, who has never 
seen a picture better than a coarsely daubed lithograph, or a statue superior to 
the wooden Indian which answers for a village tobacconist's sign, yet you may 
place him before the masterpieces of the world's great artists with absolute 
assurance that if he will only gaze intelligently upon them and compare them 
with what he has formerly seen, a sense of their noble beauty will gradually 
penetrate his mind, and his standard of taste gradually but infallibly approxi- 
mate to that which the civilized world has reached through its highest cultiva- 
tion. He may be hardly conscious of the change as it goes on within him, but 
after becoming familiar with lovely forms and exquisite colonug» he will be 
amazed that he could ever have derived gratification from the rude efforts in art 
which charmed his boyish and uncultivated fancy. In different persons this 
process may vary in rapidity, but it is the same in character, and we test the 
healthiness of the mental organization by the certainty of the result If we 
find at the first experiment that the mind does not respond to the beauties 
placed before it, we only say, " Look again, study what you see, and the revela- 
tion of glory is sure to come." 

In the same way, moral beauty is its own criterion, and when made known to 
us, becomes evermore the standard of our self-judgment and the test of our 
conscience. In this case, as in the other, it is not necessary for our purpose to 
inquire why an act is morally beautiful or noble; it is enough that the healthy 
mind recognizes it as such. It may be that its beauty depends upon its per- 
ceived harmony with the universal order of things. That reason shows it to 
accord with the good of all sentient beings; that the Creator has given us a 
moral sense which perceives rectitude as the sight perceives color; or that the 
fiat of Gk>d has declared the right so that no finite being can dispute it All these, 
and other theories, we may safely leave to the discussion of the various schools 
in ethics, of which they are the shibboleths. It is enough for us to know and 
acknowledge the fact that as our aesthetic taste in art learns to recognize beauty 
of form and color, so our moral perceptions by gazing upon moral beauties cer- 
tainly come to recognize the charm of charity, the nobility of justice, and the 
loveliness of love. In this regard, also, an ideal of life and conduct grows up 
from our experience and observation, and becomes the goal of all our efforts at 
self-development, and the criterion by which we determine the worth of all 
moral education. 

So, likewise, there is a purely intellectual ideal, a standard of intellectual cul- 
ture, a conception of fully developed mental power which is the model of the 
mental man, and is more or less clearly defined in the mind of every intelligent 
person. It is our notion of what is possible for such beings as ourselves, and 
bears a similar relation to the actual human minds we know to that which the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Venus of Milo bear to the bodies of the actual men 
and women about us. It is an ideal in which strength of reason, keenness and 
quickness of perception, logical analysis, delicacy of discrimination, sagacity of 
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indactive generalizntion, all oombine to aaito 1^ best powers of all tbe greatest 
intellects into pne perfect and symmetric wbole. 

The combination of these three ideals of what is possible in the seyeral de- 
partments of intellect, of morals, and of art, makes the ideal man differing 
from our conception of the Deity only in being finite whilst He is infinite. To 
form this conception of a perfect being of our own nature is the peculiar priTi- 
lege of rational beinga Earnestly and diligently to work our way toward a 
realization of it, letting our seal in the struggle grow by what it feeds npon, and 
being satisfied with the work of no day which has not helped us in our appro^- 
mation to the perfection we covet, this is to lead a " complete life." How best 
to accomplish this, how to reduce to a minimum tbe obstacles which the beUt- 
tling cares of this world and the necessities of a mere struggle for life interpose, 
how to make the ordinary labors of business conduce to the end we seek and 
become pert of the development and growth we long for, — this is the work of 
education, stated in its broadest form. 

It will be seen at once, that if I am right in my conception of a complete life, 
and of education as an instrument in the means of attaining it, the order of 
importance in the several classes of knowledge stated by Mr. Spencer is nearly 
reversed. It is the ideal in religion, morals, intelligence, art, remanded by lum 
to the fifth and lowest place in the scale of values as being only the occupation 
of leisure hours, which we advance to the highest position and make the sub- 
lime end for which the rest are only means and instruments. If to eat and 
drink and then die were the whole of man, his existence would have no mors 
worth than that of a brute. On the hypothesis that no higher object is proposed 
to human effort than to get the most out of physical life while it lasts, it would 
be hard to show any sacredness atteching to man's life, and a Chinese pasnve 
indifference to death would be the part of wisdom. Why need we care whether 
we live or our neighbors live, if the simple support of life be the most impor 
tant of all our activities and the thing most worthy of our study and thought? 
Our sympathies may revolt against the wanton infliction of pain, even upon an 
insect ; but we can not feel that it is an appreciable loss to the universe if a 
worm dies out of it Just in proportion as we lower the stendard of human 
career and lose sight of the ennobling parts of it, as we ignore the differences be- 
tween man's higher life and that which is merely animal, we also diminish the 
force of all reasons which make charity, benevolence, and neighborly help a 
duty we owe to the suffering and the needy. It is in view of the possibilities 
that may await the poorest and meanest of human souls that our consciences 
forbid us to look witii indifference upon its destruction. In proportion as the 
purpose to live nobly dies out of a man, and vice, fraud, or any degrading ten- 
dency becomes the rule of his life, our concern for his existence dies oat also, 
and the common idiom of our language expresses the natural sentiment of our 
hearts, and we call him a worthless fellow. 

It is related of Talleyrand that when a person was excusing some petty offense 
with the common apology, " One must live, you know," he replied with his inim- 
itable irony, " I confess I do not see the necessity." The caustic Frenchman's 
annihilating answer to the poor scamp had wisdom as well as wit in it Once 
confess that your rule of life is to prey upon others, or even that want shall be 
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regarded an ezcHse for departare from a noble law of right, and the sooner the 
world is rid of yon the better. No sympatlij need be wasted npon him who 
makes such an admission of his failure to understand the career' for which h« 
was created. The help that may be given him is not proffered for any present 
worth in his existence, bat for the hope that reason and truth will yet assert 
themselves, and a return to better ways justify the charity. When vice and crime 
go so far that a return seems hopeless, we put the offender out of the way in a 
solitary dungeon, or in last resort the gallows rids the world of an enemy and 
a nuisance. 

It is often objected that such views of an ideal life as those I have been trying to 
draw are mere student's dreams— vague visions, which we may amuse ourselves 
with in contemplative hours, but which are not the stuff that practical lifb is 
Blade of; consequently, that a practical education must be modeled upon far 
different rules from any that can be drawn from such considerations. 

I wish to come to close quarters with precisely such objections, and affirm 
that the only truly jMractical life, and therefore the only truly practical educa- 
tion, is that which is based upon the truest ideal ; that between the two there is 
not only no antagonism, but the most perfect harmony and accord. The ideal 
is the law of crystalization, which, were all obstructions removed, would form 
each mineral into its own peculiar and perfect geometric shape. The practical 
is the result of the operation of this law in the midst of conflicting and varying 
pressures, and upon materiab more or less mixed and impure. The law, how- 
ever abnormal or amorphic may be the forms before us, has still been operative, 
and we shall only comprehend the histiury of the stones we tread upon when we 
assume this law as the constant force striving to develop itself throughout the 
whole formative period of the mineral's existenca So there is in each tree a law 
of growth in accordance with which each cell has been formed and deposited in 
its place. What interferences may have occurred from wind and storm, what 
deficient growth itom. lack of light or nourishment, what worms may have 
gnawed at the heart, what limbs may have been pruned away, we may not know. 
All these things have perhaps operated together to prevent the realization of the 
ideal tree, perfect in structure, in vigor, and in beauty. But it will not do to 
deny the existence of the law itself, w to refuse to recognize the truth that 
without it there could be no tree at all— only a dead mass of matter witiiout 
organiasation, vitality, or growth. 

The analogy applies with great force to the development of the human mind 
in each of the three directions of its growtL The true law is the realization of 
the ideal ; the practical question is how to approximate this most closely in the 
midst of the actual circumstances of life. More than this, the impulse to obey 
the law, the perception at once of its beauty and its obligatoriness, is found in 
fact, as I have already said, in every human breast. It may never have been 
analyzed or distinctly stated in the form of a philosophical proposition ; it may 
not even be clearly apprehended and be only a vague groping after something 
higher and better; it may seem to operate only casually and at intervals; but 
there it is, the natural revelation of his destiny to man, creating discontent with 
his present condition, making him rejoice when he has stumbled forward a sin- 
gle step and gotten a new view of beauty or of truth, formg him to condemn 
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himaelf when he has departed from the highest sense of duty yet known to him, 
and, though he have no better reyelation, and be a mere heathen, leaving him, 
as Si Panl has sud, " without excuse." 

It 18 curious to observe the manifestations of this law in the commonest ex- 
periences of life. We need not refer to the recognition of the laws of common 
morality, without which society would be impossible ; but may take examples in 
another department of culture where the advocates of mere utility would be 
puzzled to find any advantage, in their sense of the term, in the tribute which 
all men pay to the beautiful. It may seem absurd to say that the same desire 
to realize the ideal which would make a Raphael paint his Madonnas, makes an 
ignorant and untutored teamster love to adorn his mules' heads with gay tas- 
sels, — and yet it is substantially true. There is no sphere in life so humble, no 
labor so continuous or wearying, no occupation so purely industrial, that men 
and women in it will not gladly add to its toil for the gratification of paying 
some tribute to beauty in its performance. The very implements of labor are 
adorned, and from the rude painting of* the beam of a plow to the fancy brass 
mountings of a locomotive engine, everywhere some place is found for human 
nature to add something for the sake of taste, where the general design seemed 
wholly devoted to the most rigid idea of use. Beauty will not consent to be 
thrust into the narrow corner of men's leisure hours, where Spencer's philosophy 
would put her, but insists that everywhere along our most wearisome paths we 
should place little shrines where we may cast some votive-offering in passing. 
The sailor delights in the carved and gilt billet head of his ship, or glances with 
pleasure at a gilded ball placed above his main truck where the very hight from 
which it gleams down upon him like a star awakens thoughts that mount up- 
ward in his own soul He loves to see the bright-colored pennants flying, and to 
dress his vessel with them, as he would see his sweetheart bedecked with ribbons. 
The most practical, matter-of-fact merchant gladly adds large sums to the cost 
of his warehouse or shop for the sake of fine architecture and sculptured orna- 
ment, and whether he does it to gratify his own taste or to attract that of his 
customer, it is equally a proof of the pernstence with which beauty-worship ob- 
trudes itself into and insists upon elevating and ennobling that ^ich seems 
most foreign to it The fact that, amongst uncivilized or uncultivated men, 
taste often takes on grotesque or bizarre forms, as in the savage's tattooing of 
his body, does not prove that beauty is to be despised, nor that the tendency 
even in the savage is not an elevating one. Rude and elementary as it may 
be in form, it is, nevertheless, the germ out of which all culture in art must 
grow. The pleasure in mere contrast of bright colors, and the perception of 
the grace of curved lines, will, in time, and with the general expansion of the 
mind, become an appreciation and love of true art, as certainly as the canoe 
will grow into the steamship, and barbarous superstitions into lofty systems of 
plulosophy. 

[To he Continued,^ 



Education makes a man a more intelligent shoemaker, but not by teaching 
him how to make shoes.— IfiZ/. 
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SiJFT. W10EER8HAM, of Pennsylvania, officially recommends that one day of 
each institute, to be called Directors' Day, be set apart for exercises which have 
a special bearing on the duties of school directors. He suggests that this day 
be designated in the calls for the institute, and that special efforts be made to 
induce directors to be present We would earnestly commend this suggestion 
to those who have the management of institutes in Ohio. The advantages 
that will result from such an arrangement, are obvious. Let it be tried. 



SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 

We have frequently reminded township boards of education of their duty to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the government of the schools under their 
control, and we are pleased to know that this matter is receiving increased at- 
tention. But this duty may be easily overdone, and this is always the case 
when rules are adopted which relate to methods and details of teaching and 
governing. Such rules are almost sure to trammel teachers and lessen their 
success. Teachers know, or ought to know, what methods they can use most 
successfully, and they should be left free to adopt such methods. Moreover, 
few school boards or directors are competent to direct teachers in matters 
strictly professional, and the attempt to do so is an assumption of teaching 
wisdom as unjust as it is mischievous. Persons following any pursuit ought to 
know more about its practical details than those whose attention is directed in 
other channels. This is certainly true of farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
tailors, and it ought to be true of teachers. We think it is. 

We do not object to general rules requiring teachers to protect school prop- 
erty from injury, to preserve good order within the school-rooms, to control the 
conduct of pupils on the school premises, to keep an accurate record of all 
school statistics required by law, etc., etc. Such rules sustain the teacher's 
authority, and assist instead of trammeling him. What we wish to discounte- 
nance is the adoption of rules prescribing or forbidding certain punishments 
for school offenses, detailing methods of teaching the different branches, etc. 
Instances of such unwise legislation are too frequent to need specification, 
liocal directors have forbidden composition exercises and declamation, the use 
of engraved copies in teaching writing, mental exercises in teaching arithme- 
tic, the use of slates by small pupils, etc. Such regulations are an interference 
with what belongs to the teacher, and may best be left to his direction — ^and 
this is true even when the thing required or forbidden is in itself eminently 
wise. 
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SCHOOL VISITATION BY DIRECTORS. 

The datj of yisiting the schools is considered one of the most important 
duties that directors have to discharge in the administration of the system. 
The law makes the dnty imperative, and no person should accept the office of 
school director unless he is willing to perform it When well done, its eflPect is 
always to make the schools more efficient It encourages good teachers and 
exposes poor ones. It stimulates pupils in their studies. It enables directors 
to ascertain the exact condition of the schools, school-houses, and school- 
grounds. On the whole, so high a value does the Department set upon the 
local supervision of the schools, that it always expects to find the schools of 
districts which are regularly and systematically visited by boards of directors, 
according to the provisions of law, other things being equal, Jifty per cent 
better than those of districts in which the schools are entirely neglected in this 
respect ; and this estimate is made from personal observation in hundreds of 
districts. 

The cost of tuition for the past school year in this State, was probably 
$3,500,000. This is an immense sum to be paid by our people in a single year 
for the education of their children. It should be made to do the greatest 
amount of good possible, and yet no doubt one-third of it, if not one-half, is 
wasted for want of proper local supervision of the schools. This waste is 
weakening and crippling the whole system. County superintendents visit the 
schools once or twice a year, and accomplish thereby much good ; but their 
work should be supplemented by a more frequent, more detailed, local super- 
vision. From their own statement of the fact, it is known here that the school 
directors in hundreds of districts wholly neglect the duty of school visitation, 
that in other hundreds it is but partially performed, and that in very few do the 
schools derive that profit from it which the law contemplates. It is a matter 
that needs reformation, and this article is written in the hope of attracting the 
attention of those who are most responsible for the neglect, and who must 
commence the reform. **«******♦ 

Some directors will doubtless object to visiting the schools because they do 
not feel that they understand the work of teaching. It is not expected that 
school directors can make themselves experts in the business of teaching, but 
there is not a school director in the State who can not now form a tolerably 
correct judgment, upon visiting it, as to whether a school is working weU or 
otherwise, and the visitation of a few schools, will, in a wonderful manner, in* 
crease his ability in that respect Besides, no school director can honestly 
hold his office a day who feels that he does not understand how to discharge 
its plain duties, and has no disposition to learn. 

Some directors may say also that, as they receive no pay for their services, 
they can not afford to spend time in visiting schools. Such persons should re- 
member, however, that no ont is compelled to serve in the office of school di- 
rector ^ and any one who accepts the office should be willing to discharge its 
duties as well as he may be able. 

The matter under discussion is of so much importance that one other sug- 
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gestion will be made, and that is, that gooc( might result from the appointment 
by the board of each district of some one, willing and qualified to serve in 
iuch a capacity, from among the patrons of each school, to visit the school 
once a week or oftener, and report to the board. A person so appointed might 
be called a School VisitoTy and be either a lady or a gentleman. The law 
makes no provision of this kind, but a board taking such action does not vio- 
late the law. — Supt, Wickbrsham, in Pa. Sch. Journal. 



THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

There is every reason to believe that only a small proportion of diseased 
eyes is the result of inherited tendencies. Perhaps in nine cases out of ten it 
dates back to the first years of school life. Of the various causes tending to 
produce these evil results, defective illumination of the school-room is the most 
potent A bad light compels the pupil to bring his eyes unnaturally close to 
book and slate, while he has to strain them to an equal degree in order to see 
distant maps and diagrams. 

Of all the lights in a room, that striking the pupils full in the face is the 
worst. Not only are the eyes dazzled, and vision made difficult, but the black- 
boards and maps on the teacher's platform, being in shadow, increase the evil 
A light coming from the right is nearly as objectionable, since it throws the 
shadow of the right hand upon the work. Cross lights are equally bad, be- 
cause dazzling in their effects. The best light is that which falls from the left, 
and the next best one which comes from behind or above the pupils. 

Another element is the bight from which the light comes. Should the source 
be too low, it is evident that the various rows of pupils will cast troublesome 
shadows upon their neighbors* desks. Wndows should be high, and the main 
light received from the upper parts, since the higher the light the shorter the 
^adowB, and the less chance that one pupil will obstruct the vision of an- 
other. 

A considerable amount of the light in a room is the result of reflection from 
the walls. This fact renders their color a matter of no little importance. All 
dark colors, dark grey especially, absorb light freely, and should be avoided. 
On the other band, the dazzling white of hard finish is not only injurious by 
its glare, but is furthermore in detestable taste. The best of all colors for 
walls is a cool, quiet, light grey, painted in panels of two tints, to avoid mo- 
notony. — Mich. Teacher. 



MEETING CALLED. 



The Executive Committee of the Ohio Teachers' Association is requested to 
meet in Columbus, on Monday, December 28, 1868, at 3 o'clock, in the office 
of the Hon. John A. Norris, State School Commissioner. The meeting of City 
and Town Superintendents will convene on Tuesday. 

Chairman of the Ex. Com. of the 0. T. A. 
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We give this month the firgt half of ex-Gor. Cox's excellent address on 
" WTiai Knowledge is of Most Worth ", to be followed next month by the con- 
cluding portion. We regret its division, bnt the desire to present a good vari- 
ety of matter each month, seems to make it necessary. We propose to print a 
few copies of the address in a separate pamphlet, to accommodate those who 
may wish to secure it in a connected form. 

We regard this address one of the ablest and most valuable educational 
papers which the present year has produced. Going back of special studies to 
the principles which determine their value, it clearly exposes the errors which 
underlie Herbert Spencer's noted essay on the same subject, and presents an 
unanswerable refutation of its fundamental propositions and deductions. 



EFFECT OF EDUCATION ON MANUAL LABOR. 

The Cincinnati Gazette recently devoted over a column to a consideration 
of this subject The editorial was called out by the address of Hon. Harvey 
Rice before the Ohio Teachers' Association, at Dayton, an outline of which 
appeared in our September issue. After showing the inconsistency of some of 
Mr. Rice's statements, the editor adds : 

* 

The subject of inquiry is, whether ednoation will unfit the rising generation for 
hard labor, and who are going to do the hard labor when the public school system 
shall be so perfected that all shall be educated ? 

For the tneory at the bottom of the whole system is, that all shall have a complete 
education ; complete, that is, as far as is furnished for any. On no other theory 
would it be justifiable to tax all to support the system. The full course will hold the 
pupil till seventeen or eighteen years of age. In the meantime, how will he acquire 
the capacity for hard work ? Or will he then be willing to turn his hand to it? If 
all were thus educated, who would do the hard manual labor, which, in spite of all in- 
ventions, has still to be done by bone and muscle ? Of course, the fact that only a 
small proportion do go through the public school course prevents such a oonsequenoe; 
but prevents it in a way that is not satisfactory to the friends of popular education ; 
for it prevents by admitting the failure to educate the masses, which is the object and 
justification of the system. 

It is said that boys who have acquired such an education as the full school course 
furnishes do not need to go at hard bodily labor ; that they can do better. And so 
they can, so long as but a minor fraction go through the course. But suppose that 
all went through, who would do this work ? We escape this difficulty by the faet 
that this system which provides education in the higher branches for all, and which 
plants itself on the principle that it is necessary to idl, really carries but a small por- 
tion through the course ; and, in the nature of things, can never carry but a small 
portion through. Thus we escape the consequences of the system by its failure. We 
may as well look at this fact, for we can not put it away. As population grows dense, 
the necessity for putting children early at work will increase, and the proportion who 
can enjoy the full course will be diminished. The nearer we keep the course to that 
which is available to the masses, the less will be its injustice, and the broader its 
foundation. 

From this it appears that the complete education demanded by the theory at 
the bottom of our school system, unfits a person for manual labor; that were 
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all to receiye this complete education, there would be no one to do such man- 
ual labor, " which, in spite of all inventions, has still to be done " — a conse- 
quence which is only prevented bj the failure of the system to give all the 
people this complete education. 

We confess that this sort of logic puzzles us. To illustrate our difficulty, let 
us suppose that all the people in the State of Ohio above eighteen years of age 
to be in possession of a complete education, and all under eighteen to be in 
the process of receiving such an education. What must happen ? A cessa- 
tion of industry and universal starvation ! For, " in spite of all inventions " 
hard manual labor *' has still to be done ", and somebody must do it But, 
there is nobody to do manual labor. The plow is left in the furrow, the loco- 
motive on the track, and the steamer at the wharf. The fires of our manufac- 
torieri go out, and the hum of industry ceases ! 

The contemplation of such a catastrophe as this quite overcomes us. The 
very thought of three millions of people folding their hands, and dying of 
starvation and want, is frightful, and when we remember that a complete edu- 
cation has added to the ruder wants of the body numerous desires and cravings 
of the unsatisfied soul, the thought is appalling. We take refuge in the hope 
that such wants and sufferings will cause some of the people to fall back on 
bone and muscle. Why not f We can see nothing to prevent such a result 
except one of the premises of the Oazeite^s argument This, assumes that a 
complete education unfits a person for manual labor. We half suspect that 
this premise may not be sound. Let us examine it in the light of experience. 

There was a time when laboring men were as a class unschooled — ^when 
they could neither read, nor write, nor cipher. The "minor fraction" of the people 
who were versed in these mysteries, filled the professions, served as clerks and 
book-keepers, kept store, and, in general, lived by their wits. It was proposed 
to establish common schools for the education of all the people. This propo- 
sition was met with the prediction that schooling would spoil children for man- 
ual labor; that if all should be educated, there would be left no "hewers of 
wood and drawers of water." 

In spite of this alarming prophecy, common schools have been established, 
and education generally diffused among the people. What is the result? 
Fields are still plowed, harvests are garnered, and neither commerce nor man- 
ufactures languish for want of muscle. The swelling hum of human industry 
proclaims that the ability to read the Word of God and the newspaper neither 
unfits a person for bodily toil, nor leads him to forsake it for idleness On the 
contrary, where education is most universal and thorough, there labor is most 
general, varied, and productive. 

We can not see that either experience or reason justifies the fear that the 
universal diffusion of a higher education would abolish bodily toil If all were 
completely educated, there would still be those who would engage in manual 
labor, since, under such circumstances, whether a man should earn his bread 
by his wits or his muscles could not be determined by the fact of his having 
studied geometry or LaUn. The chief reason why educated people are not, as 
a class, engaged in manual labor, is because they are the " minor fraction " of 
the people, and hence can do better. When they can do no better, they will 
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conjoin mind and muscle, and when they can not do this, they will try tlie vir- 
tue of muscle alone. An educated people have sinews as well as brains, and 
they will neither clothe tiiemselves in rags nor liye in hovels. 

Butj afler all, is it the theory of the public school that an equally complete 
education is necessary to all classes ? It is true that it makes provision for a 
higher education — ^not the highest — for all who are willing and able to receive 
it — thus meeting, as far as possible, the educational wants, not of a part, but 
S{ the entire community. The public school is not founded for the exclusive 
education of those who are to engage in manual labor. Its grand function is 
to prepare all classes for life's duties — to place man above his life's toil, and to 
provide him with the best and highest education possible. 

While we thus take exception to the views of the Gazette on higher educa- 
tion in public schools, we indorse its position on the labor question. We fully 
concur in the statement that there are other causes besides education and labor- 
saving machinery which are leading mankind into hazardous ventures and into 
attempts to get a living by their wits. Education and invention both widen the 
demand for the products of labor, and thus increase the demand for labor itself 
They are the foe of idleness and the friend of industry. Repugnance to physi- 
cal labor has its source in causes outside of our schools and the inventive 
genius which they create and foster. 



SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 

We wish here to re-affirm all that we recently wrote respecting the para- 
mount importance of right incentives in school instruction and management 
It is not enough that the teacher secures diligence in study and good order. 
These results must be attained by an appeal to motives which quicken the 
child's sense of right and duty, and develop and nourish his higher moral 
nature. Neither a temporary interest in study nor external propriety of con- 
duct compensates for the sacrifice of those higher principles of character which 
are of slow growth, but of abiding potency and value. It is an easy thing to 
hedge in a child's conduct by punishments and to urge him forward by artifi- 
cial rewards, but when the restraining hedge is broken down and the tempo- 
rary incitement is Wanting, then there is seen the need of the power of self-guid- 
ance and self-impulsion — ^an indwelling monitor and a never-failing impulse. 
The most dangerous of transitions is that which carries a youth from the re- 
straints of outward control to the non-restraints of a condition of untried lib- 
erty. The school life of ^he pupil should prepare him to be a self-governing 
being. 

With these principles in mind let us try to distinguish between right and 
wrong incentives, and determine the relative worth of the former. 

The first and most obvious classification of incentives is their separation 
into those which are natural and those which are art^cuU, In the former 
are included all those incentiyes which arise from the nature of the subject or 
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are a natural result, not a necessary consequence, of full success or complete 
attainment. Among these are — 

The joy of duty done. 

The pleasure of self-control. 

The inward reward of obedience. 

The satisfaction of success. 

The hope of future good. 

The desire of knowledge. 

The pleasure of its acquisition. 

The satisfaction of overcoming difficulties. 

Che desire to excel. 

The approval of conscience. 

The approval of others. 

The approval of God. 
A little reflection will show that each of these incentives is the natural re- 
sult or attendant of some duty or achievement of school life. The human soul 
is so constituted that every right act or possession brings with it a joy, a satisfac- 
tion, or an anticipation, and this is both a reward and an incitant What is 
needed ordinarily to make this natural reward conscious and potent, is the 
assurance of success. The child submits his acts or acquisitions to the supe- 
rior judgment of parent or teacher. If approved the full assurance of success 
brings a conscious satisfaction, joy, or hope. His reward is thus made sure. 
For the same reason men seek the approval of their peers or superiors. They 
desire to have their success tested by some stan^iard without and above them. 
Such approval removes self-distrust, and mcAtes rewards operative and satisfy- 
ing, which might otherwise lack potency. 

This view enables us to place among natural incentives all expressions of 
approval which furnish palpable evidence of success. Among these are — 

The expressed approbation of the teacher. 

The attainment of an assigned standard. 
That these may be natural incentives, they must be signs or measures of 
actual success, and must be so awarded and so received. When they become 
the end of the pupil's efforts — when he ceases to look up from the shadow to 
the substance — then they are no longer natural rewards. In some of our 
graded schools the desire to reach high marks is the "ruling passion" of the 
pupils. They study for " per cents " ; and cram for " per cents." 
Among natural incentives we should probably also place — 

An advancement in studies. 

A promotion to higher classes. 
These are the natural rewards of successful effort, and yet they may be so 
impressed on a school as to take the place of ultimate ends, thus becoming 
the most potent of artificial incentives, concealing or destroying those nobler 
rewards which border the path of duty. 

All artificial rewards and punishments which are thrust between tbe pviWl 
and the natural rewards of duty and acquisition, are artificial incentives, rp^v 
prime characteristic of such incentives is, that they are artificial substitvi ^ 
for those higher rewards which flow as consequences from all right action ^* 
30 > ^^^ 
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as sncli thej become the present motiTe, tlie immediate end of effort and con- 
dact Instead of being the simple evidence of success, thej are its alluring 
reward ; instead of making natural rewards operative and potent, they weaken 
and conceal them. 

Among artificial incentives maj be included — 
Prizes of pecuniary value, as books, medals, etc. 
Immunities, as exemption from tasks, examinations, etc. 
Privileges, as holidays, early dismissal from school, choice of seats, etc. 

It is evident that neither of these three classes of rewards is a natural con- 
sequence of the pupil's success or attainments. They are all artificial and 
temporary substitutes for those rewards which are worthier and more enduring. 
But they do not lack potency. They may be so incorporated into a system of 
school management as to become its very life — the all-absorbing end of effort 
and desire. 

It will be noticed that we have not included punishment among school incen- 
tives, natural or artificial Its office is to reform, to restrain, and to urge the 
pupil forward. It does not incite ; it impela It is the reserved force which is 
brought up when incentives fail 

We have thus given a simple classification of those motives and influences 
which incite pupils to high attainments in study and conduct, and which are 
used as incentives in schools. The line which separates them is clearly defined, 
and their diverse character affords a basis for determining their relative worth 
and proper use. 

This part of the subject will be considered in a subsequent article. 



^- ♦ 



WHAT SHALL WE LEARN? 

We have received a letter from a subscriber at Kansas City, Mo., complain- 
ing that the discussions of this subject in the Monthly relate too much to those 
who are able to take a regular and thorough course of instruction. He cites 
President Henkle's Inaugural Address at Dayton as an illustration, and adds: 

But there are those whose oircumstanoes forbid their pursuing their studies at school 
beyond the district or central schools. More than half the teachers employed in the 
public schools belong to this class, and they are specially interested in the inqairy, 
" What shall we learn ? " They desire to know what branches of stady, possible to 
pursue in a limited time, will be of the greatest value to them. I hope you may give 
them light. 

We answer briefly. The elementary branches are, of course, first to be 
studied, and among these we include drawing, vocal music, and language drills 
or composition. Respecting the course of study in arithmetic, geography, etc., 
the Monthly is certainly not silent We need only say let the elements be thor- 
oughly mastered. In place of " Higher Arithmetic" we would substitute ele- 
mentary algebra, and in place of " Higher Geography '*, physical geography, 
to be followed by plane geometry, the elements of natural philosophy and 
chemistry, English composition, and, if possible, the elements of Latin — not 
Latin technics. One-third of the student's time for a year will suffice to attack 
and master one book of Caesar and one book of Virgil. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Wi have a few aeta of the first six numbers of the Monthly for the current year, 
which we will mail tXjifiy cents a set. This affords oar July sabscribers an excellent 
opportunity to complete the volume. The numbers contain many valuable articles. 
New subscriptions may still begin with the October number. .Subscription price, 
$1.60 a year. 

Wb have printed 100 copies of the proceedings of the Bayton meeting, complete in 
a separate pamphlet. It will be sent by mail, prepaid, at 25 cents a copy. The 
edition was ordered by the Executive Committee, and is the property of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association. 

Wi wish to make our pages a ftill record of educational progress, and, to this end, 
our friends in this and other States are requested to send us all intelligence of gen- 
eral interest. We wish specially to learn of all important changes in courses of study, 
classification and grading, methods of teaching and governing, and school regula- 
tions. We always like to hear of improvement in attendance and punctuality, and 
to learn by what measures the change has been effected. Send us the news. 

Calling thb Roll. — The time usually spent in calling the roll in schools, may be 
greatly reduced by giving each pupil a number, and requiring him to announce it in 
order. Silence indicates absence. The teacher speaks the number of the absent pupil 
to avoid mistakes. We have seen the roll of a large institute called in this way in » 
minute. 

Slightly Mixbd. — The following description of the Gulf Stream was recently 
given by an applicant for a position as teacher in the schools of one of our cities : 

" The Gulf Stream, is a branch of the Atlantic Ocean, and fire and smoke issue from 
it, and is situated east of Florida." / 

If any teacher in the rural districts can beat this, he should be sent to Barnom. 

That Whbel Question. — The discussion of the wheel question reminds me of the 
way in which that wag, Charles II. of England, mystified the learned philosophers 
of the Royal Society, when he queried of them why it was that if you put a lioe fish 
in a pail of water, the pail will be no heavier than before. We have had in the 
Monthly various solutions of the problem, showing most satisfactorily why the wheel 
revolving round the other makes — some one says, one rotation ; another, two. But 
not a word has been said about testing the question experimentally. I have done so, 
and have satisfied myself. Will some one else do likewise, and report? t.b.s. 

Webstbb Abroad. — It is stated that, in the Alexandre case, tried in the Court of 
Exchequer at Westminster Hall, under purely English law, no dictionary but Web- 
ster's was quoted or alluded to. In his decision, the Lord Chief Baron pronounced 
this American dictionary '* a work of the greatest learning, research, and ability.'* 
We also notice that in Richard Cobden's correspondence with the London Time; he 
appeals to Webster's Quarto as the tribunal '' in pure and unquestionable English ", 
to settle the meaning of the word *' agrarian." These two instances show what our 
English jurists and scholars think of Webster. 

High School Excursion. — The teachers and pupils of the Xenia High School, 
accompanied by a number of their friends, recently made an excursion to Columbus. 
The party, 136 in number, after visiting several of the public buildings and institu- 
tions, called ^t the high school where they witnessed interesting exercises in gym- 
lUksties and vocal music. They returned home much pleased with their visit. 
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CoLUiffBUS. — At the beginning of the school year there was a general change of 
principals in the public schools, caused by the transfer of Messrs. Paine, Menden- 
hall, and Brown to the high school, the resignation of the other grammar school 
principals, and the sad death by suicide of Mr. Clemen, principal of the German 
schools. The new principals are Messrs. C. Forney, of Coshocton, N. L. Hanson, of 
Sidney, A. Humphreys, of Lebanon, W. T. Wallace, of Greenville, Edwin 0. Vaile, of 
Dayton, and W. H. Heitmann, of Cincinnati — all of whom, we learn, have made a 
successful and promising beginning. The high school has, with one exception, an 
entire new corps of teachers. Messrs. Westgate and Burr go to Europe to pursue 
theological studies, Miss Burr is married. Miss Gray has accepted a position in St. 
Louis at a salary of $1,000, and Miss Mary Renner, who died in August of consump- 
tion, has gone to her reward. The present lady assistants are Misses Morgan, 
Moodie, Kewton, Phelps, and Thoma — the latter being teacher of French and Ger- 
man, and all being experienced and successful teachers. The coarse of study has 
been somewhat modified to make room for the modem languages. The school has 
opened well. 

PiQUA. — A few weeks since Supt. Kichardson received an appointment as principal 
of the Brownell Street School, Cleveland, but the Piqua board checkmated the Cleve- 
landers by promptly raising his salary to $1,800. This wise action secured for the 
schools a continuance of efficient management. The high school now enrolls 105 
papilSy the highest class numbering 20 and the lowest 45. Mr. B. is teaching a nor- 
mal class of 35 members. 

FiNDLAY. — The new school building just completed, is one of the finest in the 
State. It is four stories high, neatly finished, and well arranged with respect to 
light, heat, and ventilation. The three lower stories are divided into school and reci- 
tation rooms, and in the fourth story is a large hall capable of seating nearly a thou- 
sand persons. The schords are under the supervision of Mr. E. Miller, who has ac- 
ceptably filled the position for ten years. The high school has about one handled 
pupils enrolled. 

WASHiKClroN. — Mr. J. J. Bums remains in charge of the public schools, the board 
having increased his salary from $650 to $800 for nine months. The coarse of study 
in the higher department includes Latin, algebra and geometry, and the more im- 
portant of the natural sciences. 

HiGOiNSPOBT. — The citizens of this enterprising town have voted to levy a tax for 
the erection of a new school house. The house is to be on the most approved plan, 
and is to cost from $H.5,000 to $17,000. 

New Hollahd. — W. W. Blondin, after trying mercantile business one year, has 
resumed teaching. He is in charge of the schools of New Holland — a position he 
once filled successfully for two years. 

BiPLEY. — The public schools are under the supervision of B. C. Mitchell, a veteran 
teacher whom we are glad to welcome back to the profession. D. P. Pratt, a gradu- 
ate of Marietta College, is in charge of the high school. 

Wilmington. — A new school house, to cost about $25,000, is to be erected this year. 
The schools are in charge of C. W. Pritcbard, and are making good progress. 

Hamilton County. — We are indebted to M. S. Turrill, of Cnmminsville, for the 
names of twenty principals of graded schools outside of Cincinnati, with their sala- 
ries. We give the list : Gee. W. Nye, Walnat Hills, $1,«00 ; A. B* Johnson, Avon- 
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dale, $1,900 ; Bd. Monlton, Glendale, $1,800 ; E. L. Miner, Liok Run, $1,500 ; B. 
W. Pennewell, Corryville, $1,200 ; S. G. Sterling, Clifton, $1,400 ; M. S. Turrill, 
GamminsYille, $1,200; J. M. Miller, Lockland, $1,200,- £. Hoffman, Carthage, 
$1,000 J J. D. Jones, Columbia, $900 ; J. N. Trimble, Pendleton, $1,000 ; G. W. 
Oyler, Storrs, $1,200 ; G. A. Clanse, Cheviot, $1,000 ; E. N. Clopper, Camp Washing- 
ton, $1,200,* Theodore Edson, Madisonville, $800; W. R. Moore, Mt. Healthy, 
$1,000; Harriet Wilson, College Hill, $800 ;' M. A. Franois, Harrison, $1,200; (^eo. 
W. Weatherby, Reading, $1,000 ; C. B. Raffin, Springdale, $800. The highest salary 
paid the teacher of an ungraded school is $75 per month ; the lowest, $45 per month. 

Judge Noyes has appointed John Hancock, M. S. Turrill, and A. B. Johnson 

county school examiners, and the school revival in the county continues. The teach- 
ersMnstitute meets monthly at Currau & Kuhn's Academy. 

Wyandot County. — The report of the county examiners for 1866-7 shows that 
but four applicants for certificates. were rejected. Last year sixty-five applicants 
were unsuccessful. Quite a number of non-resident pupils are attending the public 
schools of Upper Sandusky, and school interests in the county are generally im- 
proving. 

Gbawfobd County. — There is no county in the State showing a more liberal school 
spirit than Crawford. Bucyrus is erecting a school building 208 feet in length — 
probably the largest in the West ; Gallon is completing a first-class building, 144 feet 
in length, and Crestline is erecting a fine building. The county teachers' institute 
has held a session annually for several years, and, under the direction of Messrs. 
Harper, Hartzler, and Faust, these institutes have been large and successful. The 
school boards are paying comparatively good wages, and are otherwise manifesting a 
commendable interest in school progress. 

Personal. — Supt. Hancock, of Cincinnati, is receiving a salary of $3,500. Miss 

Fanny Wait has a salary of $900 as assistant teacher in the Dayton High School. 

The Gallon board has increased Supt. Hartzler's salary to $1,300, and Miss 
Swingly, formerly of the Bucyrus High School, has taken a similar position at 

Gallon at a salary of $750. Miss C. A. Stewart, of Newark, succeeds Miss R. J. 

Miller in the Bellefoiftaine High School. Dr. W. C. Catlin has taken charge of the 

public schools of Sidney, 0. ; J. W. Van Sickle, of Cheshire Academy, Gallia county ; 
W. H. Cole, of Delaware, of one of the public schools of Nashville, Tenn. ; N. W. 
Yandervort, of the public schools of Sabina, 0. ; J. J. Osborn, of the graded school 
of Milford, 0. — salary $100 a month ; and W. A. Boles, of Lexington, Ky., of the 
public schools of Shelbyville, Ind. 

Hon. John A. Nobbis was re-elected State Commissioner of Common Schools at 
the late October election. His second term of three years begins in February next. 
He is a faithful and efficient officer. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

liA Grange. — A four days' session of the Lorain County Institute was held at La 
Grange the first week of September — J. S. Metcalf, of Elyria, president. The exer- 
cises were under the direction of the writer, who was assisted in the work of instruc- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Hartupee, and Prof. C. H. Churchill, of Oberlin. About one hun- 
dred teachers were present. The ehurch in which the exercises were held, was 
crowded each evening, and the citizens manifested great pleasure in entertaining free 
all the teachers present. This is the sixth institute which we have attended in 
Lorain county. We received 32 subscribers. 

POBTSMOUTH. — The Portsmouth Tribune says that the institute held in that city 
August 24th to 28th inclusive, was eminently a success. About one hundred teachers 
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were in attendanoe, being two-tliirdB of the nnmber in the oonnty. The instracton 
were Sapt. John Bolton, Prof. B. L. Lang, Prof. Robert Kidd, M. 8. Campbell, and 
B. W. Smith. Addresses were delivered hj Dr. J. Haas, Ber. W. H. Watts, Theo- 
dore Oreiner, Capt. N. W. Evans, and Br. Hempstead. Besolntions were passed com- 
mending the Ohio Educational Monthly to all teachers, and thanking the citixeas 
of Portsmouth for their hospitality in entertaining the teachers present. We re- 
ceived 10 subscribers. Scioto county is moving toward the front. 

BucTBUB. — The Crawford County Teachers' Institute held a five days' session at 
Bucyrus, opening Aug. 31. Sixty teachers were in attendance, and the exercises 
were interesting and profitable. The instructors were Messrs. Harper, Hartsler, and 
Poust, the superintendents respectively of the public schools of Bucyrus, Galion, and 
Crestline. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. Bntterfield, Huntington, and Br. 
Keller, of Bucyrus. The expenses of the institute were paid by the contributions of 
the teachers — the institute, fund being left for use another year. The subject of 
county supervision was discussed by Messrs. Harper and Hartsler, and a resolution 
was passed approving of the measure. We received of S. R. Wax, secretary of the 
institute, a list of 30 subscribers. 

Bellvills. — An interesting session of the Richland County Institute was held at 
Bellville, beginning Aug. 31 st, and continuing five days. One hundred teachers were 
present. The instructors were Col. D. F. Be Wolf, of Toledo, in arithmetic and read- 
ing, and Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, in grammar and theory and practice. 
Evening addresses were given by Messrs. Be Wolf and Mitchell, and Hon. M. May, 
of Mansfield. Mr. May's address was on ** The Teacher and the Law." Among the 
resolutions passed we find the following : 

That we regard our profession as one that requires careful preparation on our part, 
and to this end we would heartily recommend to every teacher the perusal of some 
periodical treating on the subject of teaching. And knowing no one better adapted 
than the Ohio Educational Monthly to supply this need, we would call the attention of 
teachers to this fact. 

This was backed up by 20 subscribers. It was voted to hold a two weeks' session 

next year. 

Spbingfield. — The institute held at Springfield the last two weeks of August, was 
the largest and best institute yet held in the county. The principal instructors were 
Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, Prof. Edward Orton, of Antioch College, sad 
Supt. J. F. Reinmund, of Springfield. We received 21 subscribers. 

New Philadelphia. — A teachers' institute was held at New Philadelphia, the five 
days ending Sept. 4th, under the direction of Supt. Ormsby, of Xenia, assisted by 
Prof. Kidd. Some sixty teachers were in attendance. The session was one of much 
interest. We received 11 subscribers. 

Ibonton. — The Lawrence County Teachers' Institute opened Sept. 7th, and con- 
tinued in session five days. The exercises consisted of lectures, recitations, exami- 
nations, and public evening addresses. The instructors were Prof. W. H. Young, 
Capt. Wm. Mitchell, Prof. Robert Kidd, Supt. A. C. Hirst, Prof. W. G. Williams, T. 
S. Greiner, and Miss Tillie Hopkins. We received from Br. Moxley 27 subscribers, 
with the assurance that the institute was *'agood one,** 

Massillon. — The fourth annual session of the Stark County Teachers' Institute 
was held Sept. 21-26. Owing to the inclemency of the weather and the prevailini^ 
political excitement, the attendance of teachers was smaller than was expected and 
desired. Some seventy different teachers were present. The instructors were Snpts. 
Worley and Kimball, E. E. White, B. M. Humer, and Mr. Bienning. Evening lec- 
tures were delivered by Messrs, Kimball, Worley, and White. The Monthlt re- 
ceived a good list ef subscribers. 
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Gutot's ELXMBNtART Gkoobapht fos Pbimabt Glabsrs. By Mart Howb Smith. 
New York : Charles Soribner k Co. Cleveland : Ingham & Bragg. 1868. 

For teachers nnskilled in oral methods, this is the beat primary geography that we 
hare yet seen. 

Cornell's Gbamhar-Sghool Geoobapht. New Edition. By S. S. Cornell. Large 
4to. 122 pp. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 

The publishers have evidently spared no pains to adapt this work to elasses par- 
sning a comprehensive course of geographical study, and to make it meet the de- 
mands of progressive teaohers. Its typographical execution is unsurpassed — indeed, 
is nnexoeptionable. The maps are numerous, making together thirty-one pages of 
the book, and are engraved in the very best style. They are remarkably clear and 
beautiful. 

The original plan and arrangement have been adhered to in the revision, but the 
modifieations and additions in maps and text make it essentially a new work. Physi- 
cal Geography is much more fully treated, and the map questions are considerably 
reduced. Opposite the " Reference Maps ** of the different sections of the United 
States, the author presents the physical geography of each systematioally arranged 
with descriptions of peculiar features. A few questions are added on the latitude of 
important places oompared with those in other States and countries and on the lead- 
ing railroad lines. This latter feature, peculiar to this book as far as we know, we 
regard as very important in this commercial age, and one that should not be neglected 
in this department of instruction. If we mistake not, this will prove a popular feat- 
ure in the work. 

The treatise upon map-drawing is mainly suggestive, recommending the use of 
lines of latitude and longitude as the basis of construction, and by giving a drawing of 
one grand division and two or three States, shows how it may be continued on the 
same plan in drawing other sections. 

This work will attract attention as a compromise between extreme methods of geo- 
graphical instruction. 

Mathews's TJnivebsitt Book-Kekpino. A Treatise on Business and Accounts. Bv 
Iba Mayhew, A.m. Boston : Nichols k Hall. 

We have examined no work on Book-Eeeping as comprehensive as this. It not 
only presents the principles of accounts, with numerous illustrative forms adapted to 
different kinds of business, but it also discusses, in a practical and thorough manner, 
the subjects of business correspondence and papers, commercial calculations, insur- 
ance, banking, commercial law, the philosophy and morals of business, etc. It is, 
in short, a complete and practical treatise, and is well adapted to the wants of busi- 
ness students. For a fuller description, see the publishers' advertisement. 

Spencebian Copy-Books— Nos. 6, 7 & 9. New Edition. New York : Ivison, Phin- 
ney, Blakeman & Co. 1868. 

We do not see how these books can be materially improved. The hand- writing is 
the model Spencerian ; the copies are admirably arranged and beautifully engraved ; 
and the printing and paper are both excellent. 

The Little Chief ts advertised in this number. It deserves suceess. 
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The attention of School Pnblishers and Manufacturers is called to the value 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly as an advertising mediam. It occupies 
an important educational field, being taken not only in Ohio, but also, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the West and South. An edition of 4,000 copies is printed, 
and its subscribers include the active teachers and educators of the State and 
hundreds of members of Boards of Education. Great pains are taken to set up 
advertising pages so as to make them neat and attractive. In a word, the 
Monthly presents to advertisers all the advantages of a first class educational 
journal. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Yearly advertlserB frill have the privilege of changing 
their advertisemenU ttoice during the year, without 
extra charge ; advertisements for six months may b^ 
changed once ; those furnishing stereotype plates of the 
size of our page, can change as often as they desire. 
Material alterations in all other advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of f 1.00 to $2.00 per page, ac- 
cording to the number of &ma of composition. 

Advertisements inserted for one or two iqonths mus^ 
be paid for at the expiration of the time ; all others to 
be paid for quarterly. 
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THE LITTLE OHIEE. 

A »A¥-$i€HOOI. MONTHIiY 

Of Sixteen Double^Column JPages^ Printed on F%ne Book Papers 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Numbering among its Contributore many of the beat writers for children in the United States. 



TWE JjITTIjE CBIEF aims to be a pleasant and entertaining companion 
and counselor of the young, and labors to instill into their minds a love for the things 
that are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. To this end it contains 

Poemsy Stories, and Letters} l^ialog^es, Deelamations, and Songfs ; 
€himes. Charades, Enigmas, Puzzles, and Problems* 

jg^TERlilS: Seventy-flve Cents per year. ''^ft 



WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 

Thbj liiTTLTC Chtbf.— It Is a truism that the little folks intuitively know who their friends 
are at iirst sight. A perusal of the number of this " Visitor " before us. leads us to conclude that 
it possesses Just these elements of juvenile acceptableness which all those other little folks* 
friends possess, and that a permanent place in their affections is thereby assured to it. It is less 
bellicose than its Western rival, were we to make a comparison touching it, and this is no insig- 
nificant feature of that department of literature, which should be good-humored troxn. the edito 
rial tripod down. ' We extend a little folks' greeting to it.— Church Union, If. Y. 

The last number of the " Little Chief" comes to us bright and charming as a spring lark. It 
will gladden the little folks like the singing of birds and the opening of flowers— an admirable 
Juvenile monthly, with its delightful pictures and clear print. All the children ought to have it ; 
It also freshens older hearts to look over its pa^es.—Laporte Union. 

AGENTS WANTED in every School District, to whom the most liberal premiums 
will be given. Send ten cents for specimens and list of premiums, and begin your 
clubs before the field is preoocupied. 

A. C. SHORTRIDGE, Publisher, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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PEIMAEY EEADING— PHONIC METHOD. 

Several teachers who attended the late Cincinnati Normal 
Institnte, have requested me to embody the substance of the les- 
sons given and the lectures delivered on the above subject in the 
form of two or three articles ; and the decided preference ex- 
pressed for their insertion in the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
accounts for their appearance in this magazine. 

There is no'word which is so frequently and, at the same time, 
BO vaguely and indefinitely used by modern educators as method. 
To the uninitiated it is involved in profound obscurity ; and the 
person who introduces it into his discourse, whether appropri- 
ately or not, is at once supposed to be deeply conversant with 
the science and art of education. 

Before we can rationally decide upon the best method of teach- 
ing any subject, we must understand clearly and distinctly what 
the word method implies. The question. What is method? natu- 
rally precedes the question, Which is the best method ? 

Method is an adaptation of means to an end — *' a rational pro- 
gress, a progress towards an end " — ^a procedure conducive to the 
attainment of the object desired. The relative value and impor- 
tance of a method depends, consequently, u^on its comparative 
adaptedness to secure the required end. The greater this adapt- 
edness, the better the method. But what is the end proposed by 
education? Is it the acquisition of knowledge, or the develop- 
ment of mind ? Is it the mere possession of facts, of truths, or 
intellectual cultivation ? If the former, then the teacher will 
31 ^ 
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adopt that method which is best calculated to strengthen the 
memory. If the latter, then he will avail himself of that which, 
by intense exercise of the reasoning facnlties, imparts to the 
mind a power of vigorous and protracted activity. 

Education, however, proposes neither of these ends exclusively. 
So long as knowledge is necessary as a professional qualification, 
so long will the acquisition of knowledge, independent of its 
utility as a mental gymnastic, be one of the objects of education. 
But the paramount end of education is the symmetrical and har- 
monious development of the mind. To this, the possession of 
knowledge is subordinate, and to this it should be chiefly sub- 
servient. Such being the ends of education, it necessarily fol- 
lows that, of a given number of methods, that is the best which 
affords the greatest facilities for acquiring a clear, distinct, and 
philosophical knowledge of a science, and at the same time con- 
duces to the greatest degree of intellectual cultivation. 

Having premised these brief remarks upon method in general, 
we will now proceed to discuss and exemplify that which more 
immediately forms the subject of this article. 

It is a well known fact that the progress made in the modes of 
teaching reading has not been commensurate with that of other 
branches of primary education. "Whilst the methods of teaching 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc., have made rapid advances, 
have in fact been completely revolutionized, reading has been 
comparatively neglected. The old Spelling Method which has 
existed from time immemorial is, with perhaps a few modifica- 
tions, still in vogue in most schools. This is a matter of extreme 
regret, inasmuch as reading exercises at least as great an influ- 
ence on mental training as does any other subject. It is, bow- 
ever, only in the school-room that this lack of progress exists. 
Theoretically, educators have long ago come to the conclusion 
that the old Spelling Method, being rather a ^hindrance than a 
help, should be discarded. In theory it has been superseded by 
the Phonic Method, which is at once more natural, and better 
calculated to enable pupils to overcome the difficulties of pri- 
mary reading. That this merely theoretical progress has not to 
any appreciable extent been made available in the school-room, 
is chiefly attributable to the fact that no reader really practi<^al 
in its nature, based on a thorough and exhaustive classiflcation 
of the requisite materials, avoiding no difficulties but overcoming 
all, containing lessons syi^tematically arranged and gradually de- 
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veloped and prep^ed an the principles of the Phonic Method, 
has hitherto been presented to the public. 

The Phonic Method, as the derivation of the word phonic indi- 
cates, proposes to teach reading by means of the sounds of let- 
ters, ignoring altogether their names. This is its essential feat- 
ure, constituting, in the language of logic, its differential quality, 
and distinguishing it as a method from all others. In addition 
to this feature, there are two others characteristic of the peculiar 
application of the method which we are now considering. These 
are, the use of complete sentences instead of disconnected words, 
and the employment of script characters at the comm^cement, 
instead of print. But of these we will treat in their order. 

The reasons for teaching reading by means of the sounds of 
letters instead of their names, are so obvious as to render their 
enumeration superfluous. The remaining characteristics demand, 
however, from their novelty, some degree of notice. 

It is of the utmost importance that children should, from the 
outset, be habituated to complete thought ; and the sentence as its 
representative, should, consequently, be adopted from the very 
commencement. Again, it being an established fact that children 
are capable of being taught penmanship during the first period 
of their school life, and having regard to that valuable maxim 
which requires us to present to the pupils as few difficulties as 
possible at the same time, script characters should be employed 
for a while in preference to print. When, however, the pupils 
can recognize the script characters readily, and read fluently 
simple combinations of them, they may be introduced to print. 

A course of instruction in primary reading should, we think, 
embrace first, a series of lessons containing the elements of read* 
ing, and prepared with the object of overcoming the difficulties 
of the study, {. e., of teaching children to read ; secondly, a series 
of lessons on the elements of thought, arranged in such a man- 
ner as to impress the corresponding grammatical form upon the 
pupil's mind ; and thirdly, lessons on objects, showing how the 
various elements of thought are combined into a composition. 

The following tabular form presents a connected view of what 
should, in our opinion, constitute the first series : 

I. Words of not more than three sounds. Vowels combined with 
single consonants. 

(a) Long vowels — meet, made, fine, note, tube. 

(b) Short vowels — met, mad, fin, not, tub. 

(c) Occasional vowels — ^all, car, oil, out, etc. 
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II. Words of four or more sounds. Vowels combined with com- 
ponnd consonants. 

(a) Compound consonants at the end of words — and, ask. 

(b) Componnd consonants at the beginning of words — fly, true. 

III. Silent letters. 

(a) Silent vowels — ^read, wear, laid, build. 
(6) Silent consonants — dumb, knot, write. 

IV. Substituted letters. 

(a) Substituted vowels — they, for, sew, her. 

(6) Substituted consonants — rough, phrase. 

Since all primary instruction naturally centers, in object teach- 
ing, a course of primary reading should be based on object les- 
sons. For the first three months of school life, the pupils should 
be well exercised in simple object lessons, commencing of course 
with things in the school-room, and gradually advancing from 
the near to the remote. In this way the elements of thought 
are developed, and correct expression cultivated. At the same 
time the pupils' minds are stored with knowledge, from which 
the teacher can collect materials for the reading exercises. 

Having laid this foundation, we may next proceed to teach read- 
ing in the following manner. The teacher chooses a short sim- 
pie sentence containing but one vowel sound, such as, We see ; 
See me ; We feel ; We see the bee, etc. Having thus chosen the 
sentence, but witfiout saying a word of it to the pupils, the 
teacher proceeds by means of a brief preliminary object lesson, 
to develop the ideas expressed by it, and at the same time to lead 
the pupils to form it for themselves ; so that what they are about 
to read will not be something furnished them by the teacher, but 
will be an article of their own manufacturing, — a production of 
their own thought. Let us suppose the sentence to be. We feel. 
The teacher having developed the idea of feeling, having led the 
pupils to perceive that the action is a bringing of the ends of the 
fingers in contact with the object felt, having at the same time 
treated the idea expressed by the word we in a similar manner, 
and having led the pupils to form the sentence for themselves, 
writes it upon the blackboard ; analyzes first the sentence into 
words ; then each word into its component sounds ; teaches the 
pupils to recognize the written characters by their sounds ; re- 
composes by synthesis what has been decomposed by analysis, — 
and thus gives the pupils their first reading lesson. 

Our next article will contain a specimen lesson. 

The importance of developing, in the manner referred to, the 
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ideas expressed by the sentence, can not be overestimated. By 
this means we carry the intelligence of the pupils along with 
their reading ; we habituate them from the very outset to read 
understandingly, to attach a definite meaning to every word. 

In a discourse on " Infant Training," delivered last summer by 
one of the most prominent ministers of the West, it was recom< 
mended to require children to memorize scriptural passages, 
although such passages were beyond their comprehension, and 
suggested no ideas whatever to their minds. Away with such an 
absurdity ! It is the parent of thoughtless speaking, hearing, 
and reading. Not that a teacher should insist upon the pupil's 
grasping the entire meaning of every word in its greatest breadth 
and depth — its extension and intension — ^but simply, as an inva- 
riable rule, that each word should be the representative of a clear, 
definite idea in the mind. 

Cincinnati, Nov., 1868. J. h. j. 



OUE COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

There is no blinking the unwelcome fact that many of our 
western colleges hardly fulfill their intended purpose. Owing to 
the want of a sufficient endowment fund, they are almost com- 
pelled to take in all students that come, for the sake of adding to 
their scanty resources and eking out tbe meagre salaries of their 
professors ; and the silly ambition of ill-prepared young men 
and women sends them to college, whereas they would find a 
much fitter place in a high school, or even a lower department. 

Thus colleges are driven into an undesired and unprofitable 
competition with the public schools. Besides, the number of col- 
leges, or institutions, claiming that name, has been needlessly in- 
creased of late, — chiefly, it would seem, in order that each 
Christian sect might have its own denominational establishment. 
Hence arises a mutually ruinous rivalship, and the necessity of 
putting up with an insufficient staff of instructors, inadequately 
paid, — of submitting to the want of suitable buildings, appara- 
tus, and other educational appliances. 

In the last annual convention at Dayton, Prof. Young, of Ohio 
University, gave a very interesting lecture on the importance of 
so regulating the relations between our public schools and our 
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colleges, that they shall form harmonious parts of one uniform 
system, not insulated and hostile units — sympathizing co-work- 
ers, not jealous rivals. 

This subject has long occupied my own mind. I have longed 
to see a plan devised that should make the college the natural 
goal or terminus of the high school, and secure to the former a 
regular supply of talented and well drilled students, able and 
willing to devote four or five years to that more thorough and 
comprehensive training which colleges do indeed profess to give, 
but can not from want of properly prepared materials to work 
upon. 

Might not an educational committee or bureau be organized 
from both branches of the State Legislature, presided over by 
the School Commissioner, and assisted by such eminent educa- 
tors as they saw fit to call in to share in their deliberations ? 

One of the duties of that council would be to select from the 
multitude of chartered colleges in the State, a certain number of 
the most effective, to which should be assigned an annual reve- 
nue, in order to enable them to keep up a sufficient staff of pro- 
fessors, independently of students' fees, and to supply the want 
of needful apparatus, with free tuition and commons for poor 
but talented students. Let the selection stand good for four 
years, or the usual length of a collegiate course, and be then re- 
vised so as always to fall on the most effective colleges, without 
respect to political or sectarian considerations. 

I am fully aware of the extreme difficulty of managing this 
part of the plan so as to steer clear from all political and secta- 
rian bias or local favoritism. Neither do I underrate the diffi- 
culty of determining the scale by which the comparative efficiency 
of colleges is to be measured ; but the difficulty, though great, is 
not insuperable. 

The number of colleges admitted to share in that annual ap- 
propriation, will be regulated by the probable demand for colle- 
giate education in the land, and on the amount of money that 
the State will consent to appropriate to that purpose. The plan 
might be tried on a small scale at first, to be increased as it was 
found to work well. 

There should be a yearly examination of students who shall 
have graduated with credit in the high schools, and who look 
to entering college; the examination to be conducted by a 
competent board, of which the School Commissioner, County 
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Examiner, and County Superintendents (whenever we are blessed 
with such !) shall be members ex officio. 

The questions (to be changed every year) shall be framed by 
the board of examiners. The candidates shall meet at the ap- 
pointed place and time, without books or notes of any kind. In 
order to prevent the possibility, even the suspicion of favoritism, 
the examination papers are to be handed in without signature, 
but with a motto, the duplicate of which, with the writer's name 
and address, is to be inserted in a separate paper, sealed, and not 
to be opened until the examiners have decided on the successful 
candidates. 

This, or a similar plan, would secure to our leading colleges a 
regular supply of students of superior ability and training, thus 
at once relieving those institutions from the humiliating neces- 
sity of condescending to do the part of elementary schools. 

The uniformity of system and the healthy stimulus which 
could thus be given to our high schools, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The students will share in the general impulse. To be 
nominated by the trustees and teachers of a Union school to rep- 
resent it at the yearly examination, will, of itself, be an honora- 
ble distinction, and to be selected for the final award, will be a 
still more enviable honor. 

Each successful candidate may be allowed the option of select- 
ing whichever of the State-endowed colleges he prefers to attend, 
free of cost for board and tuition. 

This is only a general outline of the plan; the details can easily 
be filled up afterwards by a body of clear-headed, practical men. 

Narrow-minded and short-sighted politicians may object to the 
outlay ; but it will more than repay itself by the new life and 
activity which it will infuse into the higher departments of pub- 
lic education, creating among our high schools, a spirit of healthy 
competition, the vitalizing influence of which will permeate every 
other department. Colleges will be stimulated to increased 
efficiency, in order to deserve and retain the annual subvention 
from the State. They Will no longer look upon the high schools 
as rivals, whose customers, however unworthy, they must coax to 
their own halls, but as nurseries from which to transplant the 
most vigorous and promising shoots on whose future luxuriance 
their fame and even their existence are to depend. For the in- 
ferior colleges which can not be brought up to the mark and to 
compete for the State appropriation, will quietly and gradually 
lapse out of existence, to the great advantage of the public who 
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will thus have pointed out to them, by trustworthy authority, 
the institutions which are most deserving of their support. 

A similar plan was proposed by Prof. Gregory in the Illinois 
Teacher for December, 1867. I have availed myself of several 
of his suggestions ; but the leading idea has long been familiar 
to me, being, indeed, the application of a system under whose 
operation I was trained in my boyhood. The higher classes of 
the government schools or lyceums in Paris send every year, as 
their representatives, their best scholars who meet for a competi- 
tive written examination, in the manner described above. The 
names of the successful candidates are publicly announced at the 
general distribution of prizes, in the ^'concours " of the univer- 
sity. From these the Government usually selects the most prom- 
ising, who may need to complete their education at the expense 
of the State. At the end of the regular academical course, they 
are transferred either to the !Normal School, if they intend to 
follow teaching as a profession, or to the Polytechnic School, if 
they look to- civil or military engineering, etc., as their future 
career. From that time they are wholly supported at the ex- 
pense of the !N'ation, and when they graduate, they are appointed 
to situations under Government, according to their merit. 

T. £• S. 



DEAWING IN UNGEADBD SCHOOLS. 

BY PEOF. W. H. YOUNG.* 

In the Monthly for November, were given fifteen illustrative 
lessons in drawing, suited to ungraded schools. Verticals, hori- 
zontals, obliques, parallels, perpendiculars, and angles, right, 
acute, and obtuse, were treated. Two weeks with two lessons 
per day, will be time enough to familiarize an ordinary school 
with the whole subject thus far. 

Rectilinear plain figures come next. (Eemember the school 
is now supposed able, readily and truly, to apprehend, define, 
exemplify, illustrate, and use the terms heretofore given.) 

Sixteenth Lesson, Present a piece of paper or pasteboard one 
foot square ; draw out the name of its shape or form (giving 
smaller pupils first chance) ; represent it on the blackboard ; get 

^Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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the general shape well fixed; call out examples — common shape of 
story books, position of throwers in corner ball, top of common 
candle stand, bases of many table lamps, spots on chequer board, 
etc. Present on the blackboard the square in contrast with the 
rectangle, parallelogram, rhombus, trapezoid, trapezium, etc., to 
fix more firmly the general idea. Of course in this last exercise 
no new terms are to be given, or special properties to be partic- 
ularly dwelt upon. Children will take to the general notion first: 
particular properties too soon introduced hinder rather than 
help. As a drill exercise let pupils, two and two, form squares 
with rods, first in right position, one presenting the verticals, the 
other the horizontals ; then in oblique position, one presenting 
the lower, the other the upper sides. For slate exercises, two inch 
squares, right and oblique, squares in squares, squares on squares, 
square house front with square windows, etc. 

Seventeenth Lesson. Review last. Introduce the terms equal 
and unequal^ as applied to lines ; illustrate freely on board, bring- 
ing out perception, comparison, discrimination, etc. ; call out 
many examples, gradually but not ostensibly leading the way to 
comparing sides or edges of familiar quadrilateral figures. Recall 
attention to the square^ drawing out its property of equality of 
sides ; contrast it with other (unnamed) quadrilaterals in respect 
to this property. Same slate and paper exercises as before, but 
now let execution, praise, and criticism have special reference to 
equality of sides. Written spelling may be arranged in squares, 
slate and board solutions in arithmetic, and map-drawings, may 
be enclosed in squares; approximations to squares in geographi- 
cal divisions may be noted, and an illustrative lesson on arith- 
metical square measure introduced. 

Eighteenth Lesson, Review last two. Introduce the terms 
equal and unequal as applied to angles, and follow general course 
of last lesson. 

Nineteenth Lesson, Review last two ; also, lessons on angles, 
bringing out clearly the right angle. Represent the square^ 
making prominent its property of right angles. Follow the gen- 
eral course of last lesson, but in all exercises make the right 
angle the chief point. 

Twentieth Lesson, Review last three. Review parallels and 
perpendiculars. Introduce terms adjacent and opposite^ as applied 
to sides and angles of rectilineal figures, especially quadrilater- 
als with repeated examples and illustrations. Draw out the 
property of parallelism of opposite and perpendicularity of ad- 
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jacent sides in squares. Freely use all suitable means and meth- 
ods before given. 

Twenty-first Lesson, Review last five, with copious illustra- 
tion, criticism, and practice. 

Twenty-second Lesson. Same as last. 

Twenty-third Lesson. The diagonal. 

Twenty-fourth Lesson, The rectangle. Present it in contrast 
with other quadrilaterals ; call out its difference from the square; 
require examples and illustrations; ^x the term; call out the 
properties. Exercise largely. 

Twenty-fifth Lesson. The parallelogram. Treat like rectangle^ 

Twenty-sixth Lesson, Rhombus. Same as before. 

Twenty -seventh Lesson, Trapezoid. Same as before. 

Twenty -eighth Lesson. Trapezium, Same as before. 

Twenty -ninth Lesson. Introduce and explain the general term 
quadrilateral, as embracing the preceding. 

Thirtieth Lesson. Review by visible presentation, definition, 
description, and name, with illustration, example, and execution, 
the several kinds of quadrilaterals. 

Perhaps the above is enough detail. 

I^ext take the genus triangle, making a distinct lesson of each 
species, right angled, acute, obtuse, equilateral, isosceles, scaline, 
etc. 

Then the genus polygon, running rapidly over triangles and 
quadrilaterals by way of review and classification, and passing to 
pentagons, regular and irregular, hexagons, regular and irregular, 
and perhaps heptagons ; which will be far enough unless larger 
pupils take an interest in going a little farther. 

So far only straight lines have been used, but without special 
reference to that property. Present now the straight line as 
without change of direction. Exemplify and illustrate fully. Pre- 
sent a bending curved line as with change of direction at every pointy 
with full exemplification and illustration. 

Present a circle as a round figure with its line bending or changing 
direction equally at every point. By way of contrast and illustra- 
tion, present other curves. Exemplify largely. 

Introduce diameter, with its equality in every direction. 

Introduce center and radius, with properties, definitions, rela- 
tions, etc. 

Introduce circumference, semi-circumference, arc, quadrant, etc., 
each in detail, with copious exemplification, illustration, and prac- 
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tice. In all this work be unsparing in the call for examples ; it 
will prove most interesting and profitable to all. 

Introduce the ellipse in all respects as the circle. Its proper- 
ties, analysis, examples, and applications may consume a half 
dozen lessons. Meat platters and other dishes, a compressed 
trundling hoop, rim of a man's hat, pupil of a cat's eye, arches, 
leaves of trees, sections of certain fruits and nuts, etc., are some 
of the examples. 

Present the oval or egg-shaped curve in like manner as th« 
ellipse. At this point enter largely upon the study of leaves of 
plants, their forms ostensibly but much else in fact. 

Present serpentine lines by various combinations of different 
sized arcs of the circle, ellipse, and oval. They are beautiful in 
themselves, and have a thousand illustrations in nature and art; 
courses of streams, flight of birds, shape of clouds ; human fig- 
ure and feature, other animal forms ; pitchers, vases, cups, gob- 
lets, lamps, parlor ornaments ; arches, mouldings, columns, cap- 
itals, prizes, etc., in architecture. There would seem no end of 
them. Of course in this part of the work reference is had only 
to outline forms. 

Solids should next be treated, beginning with the simplest and 
passing by natural, easy steps to the more complex. There is 
here a still richer and pleasanter field for youthful study, and 
one that can be made proportionally more attractive and profit- 
able. I must not dwell upon it. 

Now in all that has been said, only hints have been given. The 
field, it must be admitted (or rather the cultivation of it), is rare; 
it is no less rich. It admits of indefinite extension and unlimited 
application — and all the time delightful and profitable to student 
and economical to student and teacher. The little fellow will 
like his capital I better, when it is a part of the drawing lesson 
and he, with all the school in concert, analyzes it into parallel 
verticals and horizontals, inclosing a rectangle. Such analyses 
af the letters in concert and then the making of them in concert, 
may be kept up from an early stage to the last ; for an analysis 
of the serpentine curves of the S will test the truest eye and 
quickest perception. (Drawing in concert may be conducted 
thus: Pupils seated, slates and pencils ready. Teacher says: 
"Draw a two-inch vertical " — himself executing on the board a 
foot vertical; "another, parallel and a half inch from the first" — 
himself executing one three inches from the other ; " cross the 
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top with an inch horizontal ; cross the bottom with an inch hori- 
zontal " — himself executing on the board proportional lines. 
'* Now what have you? " " The letter I *', ring out the merry 
voices. So for other forms.) The little geographers will like 
and learn their geography better, if some river, coast, or bound- 
ary be made a drawing lesson in concert execution and analyses 
of serpentine lines. The little arithmeticians will like and learn 
their liquid measure better, if gills, pints, quarts, gallons, etc., 
ar^ put upon the board, duly proportioned, resolved into verti- 
cal, parallel, and elliptical lines, and then transferred to slates 
in concert exercise. Frost on the school-room windows, and 
snow, if you have a magnifying glass, will lose no attractiveness 
if found resolvable into angular forms, of wonderful beauty, 
that may be reproduced on slate and paper, i'he apple, lilac, or 
locust leaf is no less closely observed or readily learned, when 
found to approximate the circular, oval, or elliptical form. The 
blade of a carpenter's saw is no less attractive to his son for be- 
ing put upon the slate or blackboard as a trapezium with one 
side cut into acute angles. Nor is one's taste vitiated or his en- 
joyment lessened, or his morals corrupted or heart hardened, by 
being taught to see beauty and fitness and wisdom and love in a 
thousand forms, that, but for the culture I am advocating, would 
most likely escape him. 
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SOME PEOPBETIES OF PEEFECT CUBES. 

BY W. n. HENKLE, SALEM, 0. 

The properties of perfect cubes mentioned in this article, were 
discovered by me in the summer of 1867. My attention was di- 
rected to the matter by a remark made to me by Mr. Orton, " the 
lightning calculator," who was then teaching a class his methods 
of rapid calculation. 

The perfect cubes (after 1) ending in 1, end successively with 31 , 
61, 91, 21, 51, 81, 11, 41, 71, 01. The next and all succeeding ten per- 
fect cubes ending in 1, end with the same set of figures in the same 
order. The roots of all cubes ending in 31 end in 11 ; in 61, 21 ; 
in 91, 31 ; in 21, 41 ; in 51, 51 ; in 81, 61 ; in 11, 71 ; in 41, 81 ; in 
71, 91 ; in 01, 01. 

Hence we see that if we multiply the tens' figure in a perfect 
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cube ending in 1 by 7, we have the tens' figure of the root if we 
reject the left-hand digit of the product. 

Let us apply this fact to the following cube, 531,441. We know 
the root ends in 1, and by multiplying the tens* figure 4 by 7 and 
rejecting the left-hand digit, we get 8 for the tens* figure of the 
root, hence the root is 81. Thus we see that in order to decide 
the root of a perfect cube containing no more than six figures 
and ending in 1, we need to know only the figure in the cube 
before the 1. 

Let us decide the cube root of 707,347,971. All we need to 
know is 707,. ..,.71. The nearest cube below 707 is 512, whose 
root is 8, and 7 times 7 gives 9 for the tons* figure j hence the 
root is 891. 

The perfect cubes (after 343, the cube of 7) ending in 3, end 
successively in 13, 83, 53, 23, 93, 63, 33, 03, 73, 43, and the roots 
in 17, 27, 37, 47, 57, 67, 77, 87, 97, 07. Hence we see that the 
tens* figure of the root may be obtained by multiplying the tens* 
figure of the cube by 3, adding 8, and then rejecting the left-hand 
digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 27, the cube of 3) ending in 7, end in 
97, 67, 37, 07, 77, 47, 17, 87, 57, 27, and the roots in 13, 23, 33, 43, 
53, 63, 73, 83, 93, 03. The tens* figure of the root may be ob- 
tained by multiplying the tens' figure of the cube by 3, adding 4, 
and then rejecting the left-hand digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 729, the cube of 9) ending in 9, end in 
59, 89, 19, 49, 79, 09, 39, 69, 99, 29, and the roots in 19, 29, 39, 49, 
59, 69, 79, 89, 99, 09. The tens' figure of the root may be ob- 
tained by multiplying the tens* figure of the cube by 7, adding 6, 
and rejecting the left-hand digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 512, the cube of 8) ending in 2, end in 
32, 52, 72, 92, 12, and the roots in 18 or 68, 28 or 78, 38 or 88, 48 
or 98, 58 or 08. The tens* figure of the root maybe obtained by 
multiplying the tens* figure of the cube by 3, adding 2 or 7, and 
then rejecting the left-hand digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 64, the cube of 4) ending in 4, end in 
44, 24, 04, 84, 64, and the roots in 14 or 64, 24 or 74, 34 or 84, 44 
or 94, 54 or 04. The tens* figure of the root may be obtained by 
multiplying the tens' figure of the cube by 2, adding 3 or 8, and 
then rejecting the left hand digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 216, the cube of 6) ending in 6, end in 
96, 76, 56, 36, 16, and the roots in 16 or 66, 26 or 76, 36 or 56, 46 
or 96, 56 or 06. The tens' figure of the root may be obtained by 
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multiplying the tens' figure of the cube by 2, adding 3 or 8, and 
then rejecting the left-hand digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 8, the cube of 2) ending in 8, end in 
28, 48, 68, 88, 08, and the roots end in 12 or 62, 22 or 72, 32 or 82, 
42 or 92, 52 or 02. The tens' figure of the root may be obtained 
by multiplying the tens' figure of the cube by 3, adding or 5, 
and then rejecting the left-hand digit. 

The perfect cubes (after 125, the cube of 5) ending in 5, end in 
75 or 25, and the roots in 15, 35, 55, 75, 95, or 05, 25, 45, 65, 85. 

Thus we see that if a perfect cube ends in 75, the root ends in 
5 preceded by an odd number, but if in 25, in 5 preceded by an 
even number. 

Let us find the cube root of 561,515,625. We know it must be 
805, 825, 845, 865, or 885. The 561 leads us to decide in favor of 
825. If we multiply the cube by 8, we get 4,492,125,000. Mul- 
tiplying again by 8, we get 35,937,000,000. The cube root of 
35,937 is decided by our rule to be 33, hence the entire root is 
3300 which must be divided by 2 twice as we multiplied by 8 
twice. Thus we get 825 as before. 

It will be noticed that when a cube ends in 2, 4, 6, or 8, that 
there is an ambiguity as to the tens' figure of the root. 

Let us extract the cube root of 714,516,984. The root by our 
rule must be either 894 or 844. It is plain that it is the first. 
But there is a sure way of deciding the ambiguity. The differ- 
ence between a perfect integral cube and its root is divisible by 6. 
Now 846 subtracted from the cube, leaves 714,516,140, which is 
not divisible by 6. 

I have discovered additional properties, particularly as to the 
mode of finding the hundreds' figures of the root. These I may 
give at some future time. 



THE CLASS EOOM. 

G E O M E T R Y — L E S S O N II I. — AN G L E S. 

Draw upon the board a straight line AB. In whicht direction 
does this line extend from A ? In which direction from B ? 

Take the point O, between A and B. In what directions does 
it extend from O ? 

How many directions has a straight line ? What relation have 
these directions each to the other ? They are contrary or opposite. 
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What are parallel lines? Can parallels be said to have differ-' 
ent directions ? Yes, if taken in different ways. 

Draw upon the board two lines having different directions. 
Are they parallel ? Why ? Will they meet ? What lines will 
not meet? Why? What lines will meet? Why? Do these 
lines meet? No, How can they be made to meet? 

Produce these lines till they meet. Have they now a common 
point? Where? Why common? Have the lines the same di- 
rection from that point ? Have they opposite directions ? 

Draw two lines having a greater difference of direction than 
these. Two with less difference. These are angles. We have 
drawn three angles. 

What is an angle ? John : Two straight lines meeting in a point. 
Sarah : It is the space enclosed. 

No. Both are wrong ; the lines are not the angle, and do not 
enclose any space. Can any one do better ? 

EicHARD : The difference of direction forms the angle. 

Eight. Use the word divergence instead of difference of direc- 
tion — 't is easier. What then forms an angle ? The divergence of 
two straight limes forms an angle. 

But if two lines diverge, they must diverge from some place. 
From what, then ? From a point. The divergence of two straight 
lines from a point forms an angle. Eepeat. Write. 

The lines are called the sides of the angle. The point of diver- 
gence is the vertex of the angle. 

How many letters are needed to designate an angle ? Which 
one should be in the middle ? 

Which of the three angles on the board is greatest? Why? 
Which is least ? Whjr ? 

Draw an angle with sides about one foot in lenth. Eight. Now 
produce the sides as far as the limits of the board will allow. 
Have we enlarged the angle ? Why ? 

Draw an angle much smaller than any of these. Eight. Who 
can draw one still lees. Very well. In this one there is but a 
a small difference in the direction of the sides. We can imagine 
this angle to grow less and less as the directions of the sides ap- 
proach, till what finally happens ? What becomes then of the 
angle ? Of the sides ? 

Now let us imagine the angle gradually to increase as the sides 
diverge. What will finally happen ? 

Draw two straight lines crossing each other. How many angles 
are formed ? Can you form three angles with two lines ? 
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Draw two angles formed by two lines. How many have made 
one of the angles larger than the other? Make them equal. Eight. 

Each of these angles is a right angle. The two angles you have 
formed are adjacent angles ; that is, they lie together — two neigh- 
bors may live on adjacent farms. When are farms or lots adja- 
cent ? Is Mr. Patten's lot adjacent to ours ? No. Why ? Because 
it is separated from us by the street. When do lines form right 
angles ? When they make adjacent angles equal. 

Draw two lines crossing at right angles. How many angles 
are formed ? What kind ? Which is the largest ? 

Now draw two angles which are unequal. Point out the larger. 
How does it compare with a right angle ? It is larger. Yes. That 
is an obtuse angle. What is an obtuse angle ? The word obtuse 
means dull ; the sides of a very dull ax may slope to ^n obtuse 
angle. 

Now compare the smaller of the two with a right angle. 
Larger or less? This is an acute angle. What is an acute angle ? 
Acute means sharp. 

Any angle but a right angle may be called an oblique angle, 
because one of the lines is oblique to the other — sloping you 
would say. The sides of a right angle, do they slope one to the 
other? No, We say, then, that they are perpendicular to each 
other. Notice that this use of the word is different from the com- 
mon use, for each line is perpendicular to the other. On the board 
where we have four right angles together, James may point out 
which lines are perpendicular to which. Eight. Excused. 

Marion, 0. W. W. 



A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 

On one occasion, when visiting a school, the teacher, regarded 
one of the best in the city, led up to me a boy some ten or twelve 
years old, with the remark that she wished me to tell her what 
she should do with him, for he was a very bad boy— every day, 
all the time bad. The boy's head was as near in her bosom as he 
could get it. I told him to look up, and let me see the face of a 
bad boy. After much persuasion he did so. "What," said I, 
"this fine looking lad a bad boy? I should have taken him for 
one of the best in school, such a fine manly countenance." And 
in saying it I spoke my real sentiments. I then said to the boy, 
" Surely you can be a good boy if you try. Do you not think 
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you can?" "Yes, sir," was the reply. ""Well, then, will you 
promise me to try?" "Yes, sir." "Well, then, when I come 
again, will you come to me from your seat without being called, 
and inform me if you have been a good boy since I was here be- 
fore ? " He promised to do so. I was not in that school again 
for several months, and the occurrence had escaped my memory. 
Soon after I entered the school-room, I saw a boy approaching 
me. " That," said the teacher, " is the boy who promised to in- 
form you if he had been good since you were last here." He ap- 
proached me with a smile. " Well, now," said I, " have you been 
good and obedient since I was here? " He replied in the affirma- 
tive. "But I must appeal to the teacher," I said. She at once 
replied that he had stated the truth ; that he had given her no 
trouble in the least, and there was no better boy in school. 

Now, what was the secret of that reformation. Plainly, in my 
mind, he had been so long and constantly told that he was bad, 
that he believed it, and would not try to be otherwise. But a 

word of encouragement was just what he needed. 

Wm. Slocomb. 

QTJEEIBS ANSWEEED. 

Ed. Monthly : Allow me to ask for a little li^ht : 

Is the word Charles's (and similar words in the possessive) pronounced in 
one or two syllables ? 
Which is correct, four times ^ye is twenty, or four times five are twenty ? 

H. 

Mb. White : I give the following brief comments on the above 
q^ueries which you were so kind as to send me by mail : 

1. When 's is added to any word ending in the sounds of s, z, 
sh, ch, and j, it is pronounced as an additional syllable; as, Cass's 
Charles's Marsh's, Church's, Bridge's, etc. 

2. I have an article, begun about a year ago, under the title 
" Twice two is four ", in which I undertake a full discussion of 
the agreement of verbs with numeral nouns. The Arithmetics 
generally use are in the multiplication-table. J. Eussell Webb, 
on p. 20 of his Second Eeader, in the Multiplication-Song, uses 
is, and justifies it in a foot-note as follows : 

" We presume some, at first, will object to this form of expression, as here- 
tofore the plural verb (are) has generally been used ; but we believe a moment's 
reflection will convince them that the form used by us is correct It will be 
observed that the word ' times ' is not the nominative or subject of the verb, 
nor is this word in connection with the word preceding it; but that the j^^ra^e 
(including the word preceding and the following word 'times') is the simple, 
single subject of the verbj and therefore requires its singular form." 

I forbear to give my own opinion. W. D. Henkle. 

Sahntj 0., Nov. 16, 1868. 
32 
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" WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH."* 

H BfT SX-<3OTK]lir0B J. D. COX. 

(Concluded.) 

If we try to define exactly the difference between the mental manifestations 
in man and in brutes, we shall perhaps find ourselves unable to do better than 
to say that man possesses the power of reflecting upon his own thoughts, while 
brutes do not Man is thus enabled to treat his thoughts as things, to com- 
pare them, to observe their relations, to imagine changes in them, and to de- 
velop them — ^in short, to reason. But to what end and for what purpose does 
he reason ? MapifesUy that he may elevate his conceptions toward the divine, 
and, forming for himself a true ideal of the perfectibility of his own nature, 
strive earnestly and unceasingly to attain it The distinction between him 
and the brute is precisely such as enables him to form this ideal in each depart- 
ment of his nature, and is what constitutes him man and not mere animal 

When we look at Mr. Spencer's classification of human activities, we shall 
find that those which he places first in order of importance are those which 
man shares with the brute, and it is only when we come to the last and least 
of the whole five classes that we find anything which can be called distinctively 
human. The lower animals, like man, have activities that tend to 8elf-pre8e^ 
vation, that secure the necessaries of life, that rear offspring, and even that 
tend, in some sense, to create and preserve a social community. This, in itself, 
would seem to be enough to condemn the classification as vicious. The dig- 
nity and importance of a human career must be found in that which makes it 
human, and it is almost a redueiio ad dbsurdum to argue that that is most im- 
portant to man which he possesses in common with the lower orders of beings, 
or that the education is most important to him which will teach him to do what 
the brutes do without any education whatever. 

The same general arguments may properly be used in regard to different 
classes of men. It is by no means proven that the most civilized and enlighl 
ened nations are better off in the essentials of a mere physical existence el 
the propagation of their species than the uncivilized tribes of Africa. So h 
as mere animal existence is concerned, it may well be questioned whether ti^ 
savage does not enjoy the best of it, if he live in a country where either 4| 
abundance of game or the natural products of the earth afford a sufficient 
sistence without great labor. I verily believe that the experience of oar youl 
men in this generation will bear me out in the assertion that the nomadic 
and coarse fare of the camp give a keener relish and livelier enjoyment to 
mere sensation of physical existence than they had ever found in any otlj 
way. Such is certainly the conclusion I have reached from both experieif 
and observation, and if forced to find the value of civilization and educail 
chiefly in the increased advantages for the support of man's animal lill 
should unhesitatingly conclude that civilization had proven an utter failarcj 

If, on the other hand, we compare civilized and uncivilized races by J 
standard which I have contended for, and estimate their advance by their] 
proximation to the ideal in virtue, in art, and in intellectual power, we m 

* An Addref B delivered before the Alomni of Oberlin CollegOi August 4, 186lt 
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see at once that we have found the trne criterion of progress, and that oar rea- 
son approves the estimate which puts a far higher value upon this sort of growth 
than upon any thing which pertains to our physical nature alone. 

It would not be necessary even to allude to so trite a subject as the value of 
civilization and enlightenment, were it not for the ingenious way in which Mr. 
Spencer and those who follow him, attempt to build an argument in favor of a 
particular scheme of study upon what I have tried to show is a false statement 
of the relative worth of different activities and of the education which tends to 
fit us for them. The natural sciences, they say, have developed the physical 
resources of the world, and are concerned in the production of all we eat and 
-wear ; but the procuring of food and raiment is the most important human 
work : therefore, the natural sciences are the most important elements in human 
intellectual education. Such, when redaoed to syllogistic form, is the argument 
upon which they rely. When they display the triumphs of chemistry, and dazzle 
us with the truly brilliant array of glorious discoveries its devotees have made, 
they use the fallacious assumption that it is to their yalue in the common arts 
of life that we owe the discoveries, whereas no truth of history can be plainer 
than that the thirst for knowledge for its own sake, and as enlarging man's 
mental domain, has stimulated men to the studies which have often unexpect- 
edly resulted in physical and material benefits to the race. When they laud the 
value of mathematical study, they ignore the fact that the earlier mathemati- 
cians were unmercifully derided by the practical men of their day as the ab- 
Burdest of visionary theorists, who were wasting upon circles and triangles the 
energies which should have been devoted to the plow or to the sword. We may 
run the whole round of the sciences, and shall find that had the principle pre- 
vailed that knowledge was only of value in proportion as it directly taught how 
to supply the necessaries of life, no progress could possibly have been made in 
any one of them ; for no man could possibly foretell any advantage in this re* 
spect which could come from scientific study, till the discovery were actually 
made ; and when made, it has oflen proved the furthest possible removed from 
that for which the discoverer was looking. 

Another fallacy often used by the class of writers under consideration, is that 
of assuming that a scientific knowledge of whatever enters into one's work in 
life, is of great use in the practical performance of that work. In many cases 
this is as absurdly and evidently untrue as to affirm that a scientific knowledge 
of the causes of the tides and of the local increase of the tidal wave would be 
of great use to the inhabitants of the shores of the Bay of Fundy in preserving 
iheir children and their cattle from drowning. The theory of those tides is a 
most curious and interesting thing, and, as science, would be attractive and 
• valuable to whoever might study them; but the only thing of practical value to 
the fisherman or his family, is to know that the tide flows at certain intervals, 
with a certain rapidity and to a certain hight. The fact is, that scientific the- 
ory and physical practice are, in a vast majority of instances, widely divorced, 
and if we could not defend scientific or literary education by better arguments 
than those drawn from their utility in practical bread-getting, they would quickly 
go to the wall. Such arguments may sometimes prevail with ignorant people, 
whom we would persuade into giving their children a better education than they 
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have themselves ; bnt to use them is a species of mental dishonesty, and it maj 
well be doubted whether anybody who has intelligence enough to be influenced 
by such considerations, may not be more powerfully affected by the truth that 
education ennobles the man. 

So far as practical results from scientific investigation is concerned, it is, and 
of necessity must be, very rarely the case that a mind which is occupied upon 
the mere mechanical repetition of the details of a trade, or manual occupation, 
can have the leisure for pushing scientific researches far enough to improve the 
processes of his business in any respect in which they depend upon profound 
science. This is impliedly admitted by Mr. Spencer, when he says that chemi- 
cal processes enter so largely into so common a trade as that of brewing, that 
the brewer of large business finds his account in keeping a chemist on his prem- 
ises. The chemical knowledge which makes this professional chemist valuable 
to the wholesale brewer, is the accumulation of a life-time of study, devoted to 
a particular science, and it is simply laughable to argue that such a preparation 
in chemistry should be part of the education of a brewer's apprentice. 

Even in the existing condition of civilization, a comparatively small body of 
thoroughly educated scientific men do all that is done in the application of sci- 
ence to the arts and common business of life, because the advance of knowl- 
edge has already been such that only the few who combine special adaptation 
to the pursuit, with many years' devotion to it, can hope to advance any depart* 
ment of pure science. Indeed, a small subdivision of a science is as much as 
one man may hope to master in detail, and the whole argument that the me- 
chanical practitioners of a business or trade need a scientific knowledge of all 
the processes involved in it, or would find practical advantage in their work 
from such smattering of science as their leisure or their youthful education 
would give them, falls to the ground. 

It must be noticed that this does not in the least interfere with the belief in 
the material advantages which the world derives from science, nor with the opin- 
ion that it is extremely desirable that competent scientific men should push 
their investigations in all directions in which further valuable discoveries are 
likely to be found. I am only combatting the theory that the assistance which 
any department of knowledge gives in procuring the necessaries of life is the 
criterion by which we should judge of the worth of that knowledge for purposes 
of general education. 

Astronomy is a scienbe which, by Mr. Spencer's standard, should be next to use- 
less, for the movements of the principal heavenly bodies need only to be accurately 
observed and noted to make navigation reasonably secure, and all the nicer in- 
vestigations, reaching out into extra planetary space, are wasted, unless knowl- 
edge is valuable for some other reason than its material profit Yet the world 
will be slow to place the labors of Newton or Kepler below those of the brewer's 
chemist. Do we assign Shakspeare and Milton to their proper place when we 
put them in the last and lowest of Mr. Spencer's five classes, as the mere 
amusers of our leisure hours ? Are Socrates and Plato, Des Cartes and Locke, 
Kant and Hamilton, all idlers, whose thoughts, since they can hardly be called 
amusing, and certainly do not assist the world to food or clothing, are not to 
have any Appreciable value assigned them ? Was Mr. Spencer engaged in the 
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least important of all haman activities when pondering his psychology and 
biology ? 

Bat enough. It is certainly evident that it is no criterion of the worth of 
human knowledge which places its valae in the aid it gives in bread-getting^ 
and that any theory which makes physical subsistence the most important end of 
human effort tends, if consistently and logically carried out, to destroy all civi- 
lization, and reduce man to the condition of the brute. It will not do to say 
that Mr. Spencer finds a practical use for every science, applying even biology 
and psychology to the rearing of children and the conduct of the state. If 
children are educated only that they may earn a living, and if society and the 
state are only subordinate means of protecting us in the struggle for the same 
primary and most important object, all unnecessary education and unnecessary 
complications of social organization are a waste of effort, and we return to the 
conclusion that the thoughtless and careless savage who eats his buffalo or his 
bread fruit is the truest philosopher. 

When we assume, however, that the theory we have been criticizing is a false 
one, and even tiiat we have found the truth when we assert that the real crite- 
rion of the value of knowledge is its tendency to elevate our nature toward the 
ideal, our difficulties do not all immediately vanish. It is objected that the mere 
support of life does in fact absorb by far the greater share of the time and at- 
tention of civilized men, and that what is thus admitted to occupy so much time 
and thought from the very necessity of our circumstances, may fairly be held to 
have an equal relative importance. 

To this there are two answers. First, that quantity is not quality, and that, 
however inscrutable the Creator's purpose may have been in decreeing that in 
the sweat of our faces we should eat our bread, the smaller part of our lives 
which we may devote to our highest culture may in real value far outweigh the 
larger, which we must give to physical toil It may be that in the divine econ- 
omy, as in the human, the worth of a thing is estimated by the cost of produc- 
tion, and that the necessity of economizing the moments which are available 
for the highest uses, may be intended to make us set a still higher value than 
we should otherwise do, upon the products we may get from them. This neces- 
sity for industry, if we would accomplish anything, is taught in so many ways 
that we may well assume that work is meant to be a discipline, and that we are, 
therefore, not allowed to reach those things we most covet, except we sobmit 
cheerfully to the condition, and be " diligent in business." One-third of our 
time is lost in sleep, an absolute loss which demonstrates that the necessary ex- 
penditure of time is no guage of the importance of the thing in which it is 
spent; for we are not speaking of it as a means to another end, but as an end 
in itself. Sleep is good, as a means of restoring ^* tired nature," but in itself, 
it is like death, of which it is the prototype, a deprivation and absence of all 
good. That the valuably productive hours are so few, seems to me, therefore, 
to be so far from proving that tbey are least important, that the fact may the 
rather be held to make for the opposite conclusion, and to argue their precious- 
ness. 

Bat there is another answer to the objection, and that is, that a noble pur- 
pose gives new character to all the means used to accomplish it The inventor 
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of a new machine maj hare shown marvelons powers of comprehension and 
mental constraction in devising it, whilst in making it of wood and metal he 
may be only performing the merest mechanical dradgerj; jet in this mechani- 
cal labor he is invested with all the dignity which belongs to genius, because 
the work on which he is engaged is the realization of a great mental concep- 
tion, and he feels that the blows he strikes are not the mere exchange of so much 
manual dexterity and skill in the use of tools for so much bread, but rise to the 
grade of his intellectual life and are dignified by becoming part of the process 
by which his thought is transformed into its material embodiment; and this is 
true not only of the physical work directly connected with the realization of 
thought, but of that which indirectly tends to the same end. Though the in- 
ventor I have supposed should be forced to work upon his invention at intervals 
only, and to spend most of his time in working for hire to earn a livelihood, or 
the means to buy the material to complete his plans ; still the glory which be- 
longs to a great purpose will gild the whole life, and the thoughts of the object 
of his ambition and his hopes will crowd into the minutest intervals of his toil, 
forbidding that it should ever become a dwarfing or degrading thing. To what- 
ever sphere of life or kind of occupation we apply these considerations, the 
result is the same ; and life, as a whole, will be noble or mean, attractive or re- 
pulsive, as the ruling purpose which controls it is worthy or unworthy. All that 
can be demanded of us, all that we can demand of ourselves is, that, having 
once fixed our eye upon the true ideal, we honestly and diligently use all the 
opportunities and means within our reach to assist us in approximating it 

I shall notice but one other fallacy in the Spencerian theory, and that is the 
assertion that " it would be utterly contrary to the beautiful economy of nature, if 
one kind of culture were needed for the gaining of information, and another 
Mud were needed as a mental gymnastic." "The red Indian," we are told, 
"acquires the swiftness and agility which make him a successful hunter, by the 
actual pursuit of animals," and the conclusion is drawn that " we may be cer- 
tain, a prtorty that the same law holds throughout education." The application 
made of this inference is, that since education in the physical sciences is the 
only practical education, such science is the only fit means of intellectual dis- 
cipline. As I have already attempted to show that high scientific culture can 
be called practical only by a license which would also include every depart- 
ment of literature and metaphysical philosophy, I might content myself with 
saying that as the premise fails we need not trouble ourselves about the conclu- 
sion. The point, however, warrants a little fuller examination. 

If we were attempting to train a child upon the most rigid utilitarianism, 
which could be conceived, we should still find it impossible to predict wbat our 
pupil would be fit for when grown, and, therefore, should be equally at a loss to 
decide upon the line of special instruction needed. No one will seriously con- 
tend now-a-days that human nature is so completely plastic that we may deter- 
mine a human being's career from the cradle, and feed him with the pabulum, 
both mental and physical, which will be peculiarly fitted for that career alone. 
Vagaries of this sort may safely be left to whimsical enthusiasts who will not 
have following enough to make it necessary to refute them ; or, if answered at 
all, the best reply will be that given some years ago by one of the illustrated 
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newspapers, in a humorous wood-cut, wherein the patent developing process wav 
caricatured bjr a picture of a laboratory, in which, under bell glasses and with 
elaborate machinery for supplying the needed elements, a spectacled wiseacre 
was ** forcing" infants,— developing in one, brain; in another, arms; and in 
another, legs, according as a philosopher, a smith, or a dancer were wanted; 
the unnecessary parts being reduced to a minimum, which made the contrast 
ludicrously grotesque. 

The truth is, that even when the social circumstances of a youth are such as 
to leave the choice of a business or career open to him, it is not usually until he 
approaches maturity that there is evident any such tendency or bias of mind 
as will be a safe guide in deciding for what he is best fitted. Nothing is more 
common than to see a student go plodding on with a course of study for years, 
puzzling his friends and teachers as to his mental character, until finally some 
accidental circumstance, some taste of a new kind of learning will awaken his 
powers, and he will spring forward with a bound, easily distancing competition 
in his new chosen career. For this reason it is necessary that early education 
should have variety in it, and the mental response the student makes to various 
kinds of stimulus applied should be carefully watched. . For the same reason it 
is impossible to seek discipline only in the pre&ppointed line of a permanent 
career, for no such line can be determined at the beginning, and the mental 
gymnastic must be such as to give the best average results, trusting to the pow- 
ers so developed to fiud or make a way for themselves subsequently. 

If we assume the truth of the doctrine that discipline is to be got only in 
doing or studying the thing in which man's daily work consists, the red Indian 
would never get beyond his hunting; for no series of hunts would teach even 
agriculture or any mode of passing into a material civilization, to say nothing 
of any purely intellectual progress. Whatever be the scale of advancement 
from which we start, it is safe to say that no practice of the daily routine for 
the sake of mere proficiency in it, ever lifts a man to a higher grade. It is only 
when his soul has beome enamored of perfection, when he fixes his purpose to 
get beyond all past achievement, and acquires the love of knowledge for its own 
sake, that any real advance is made. The spirit which animates all true pro- 
gress is admirably expressed by Lessing in a passage quoted by Sir Wm. Ham- 
ilton. " Did the Almighty," says he, " holding in his right hand truth, and in 
his lef\, search after truth, deign to profiler me the one I might prefer, in all 
humility, but without hesitation, I should request search after truth." 

If Hugh Miller had been content to study only how to become a better quarry- 
man or stonemason, he might have remained to the end of his days in the Cro- 
marty quarries, as blind to the divine words written in the stone-book of the old 
red sandstone, as the other generations of poor Scotch laborers who had pre- 
ceded him. They, as well as he, had seen the fossils tumble from their prim- 
eval bed, as with pick and crowbar they heaved the strata from their place to 
make of them a village tombstone or a cottage hearth. But he had somehow 
become smitten with the zeal to know, had chosen the " search ailer truth," 
whilst they were content to make little improvements and economies in the 
working of the stone and the routine of their humble trade. They were practi- 
cal men, and were content to call the fossil belemnite, a *' thunderbolt," as their 
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faihera had done before them, whilst he was determined to comprehend the tes- 
timony of the rocks, and the asterolepis seemed to be calling to him from the 
heart of Moray cliff to come and discover it, and describe it with a poetic beauty 
and justness of description which shoold charm the learned world. To his 
brother quarrymen, Hagh Miller was as very an impracticable as a Porson or a 
Bentley wonld seem to be to Mr. Spencer. 

It will not do to say that Miller's geology was practical study, because it was 
connected in time and place with the mechanical work of quarrying; for such 
latitude would allow us to assert that psychology is a practical study for all men, 
because they are constantly dealing with each other, and the languages are 
practical because all men use their tongues. There would be nothing left of 
Mr. Spencer's theory with such an interpretation. 

We may go further, however, and say that in the actual manner in which the 
necessities of our existence or casual circumstances determine the business by 
which men get their bread, that culture which gives its only real value and dig- 
nity to life must often be very far removed from the daily work. In some few 
learned professions or artistic employments men may make their progress iit the 
higher development go step by step with their ordinary employment ; but such 
cases are the very small minority, and it may be doubted whether in the fresh- 
ness which variety gives, and in the pleasures of contrasted occupations, there 
may not be a compensation for the loss of time. But be this as it may, the 
stubborn fact remains that most men must seek their highest culture in paths 
far separated from those which their neighbors see them commonly treading. 

Socrates was a statuary by trade, and though he showed in many ways that 
he had high conceptions of the beautiful as well as the good, we do not learn 
that he ever rivaled Phidias, and he might have spent his time to his dying day 
cutting out rude Hermes for Athenian door-ways, or copying the conventional 
forms of mythologic decoration, without leaving the world a whit the richer for 
his existence. It was only when, amid the derision of the sophists and profes- 
sional teachers of his time, he began to use his terrible dialectic upon the men- 
tal and moral shams around him, that he became the world's benefactor, and 
laid the foundation of a fame durable as the ages. The training which evolved 
the Socratic method was not given by his masters in sculpture, and was not to 
be found in any rules handling mallet and chisel 

In a humble tenement at Amsterdam, an excommunicated Jew made his liv- 
ing by grinding spectacle glasses and other optical lenses. His neighbors knew 
him as a patient, charitable, inoffensive, and laborious man, earning a bare sub- 
sistence by a mechanical trade. His mind did not seek its discipline by perfect- 
ing the mechanism of his business, nor even in what would have seemed a cog- 
nate employment, the study of optics. The world has heard nothing of his im- 
provements or discoveries in natural science; but when his pure and patient 
life ended, and the "Ethica" was published, it was soon seen. that spectacle- 
making was the mere husk of Spinoza's existence ; that his career was not to 
be found in the labor which had given him food, but in those wonderfully pro- 
found and subUe thoughts, which he had builded up into a system, between the 
turns of his wheel, and piled into a geometric pyramid of philosophy, which 
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wfM to mark an epoch in the world's intellectual history as imperishablj as the 
pyramid of Cheops immortalizes a historic dynasty. 

Charles Lamb was known, to those who had business to do in the old East 
India House, as one of some score of patient clerks, bending over their great 
ledgers and posting to debit and credit the cargoes of silks, spices, and drugs, 
which the wall-sided old trading ships had brought round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Year after year he polished the same desk with his sleeves, and had the 
world looked to him to find his discipline and his career in improving bookv 
keeping by double entry, or even in compiling statistics of trade and commerce, 
it:would have been sorely disappointed. He did not accept Mr. Spencer's the- 
ory of the practical in study. He looked upon the mechanical routine as a 
quiet means of getting his bread and a rare book now and tl^en ; but his life 
and his life's work was as far removed from India House as Calcutta or Bom- 
bay. He was really a foreigner and stranger among his fellow clerks, however 
genial may have been his passing intercourse with them. His friends were 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Hazlitt and Soutfaey, and his life reached back to 
Ben Johnson and the wits and poets of Queen Bess' time. He says of himself: 
^' How cool I sit in this office, with no possible interruption further than what I 
may term material There is not as much metaphysics in thirty-six of .the peo- 
ple here as there is in the first page of Locke's Treatise on the Human Under^ 
standing, or as much poetry as in any ten lines of the ' Pleasures of Hope.' " 

Rogers was a banker, and a successful one ; but the world sets more store 
by his sweet verses, which have made him known as '' Rogers the poet," than by 
all the money he accumulated in his bank vaults. The work which was to 
endure, was in this case, also, as far as possible removed from the ephemeral 
employment which made his daily businesa 

Stuart Mill has spent his life, like Lamb, in the monotony of the India Com- 
pany's counting-house ; but this has been only the accident of an existence of 
which the substance has been a philosophic self-culture that has carried him 
through nearly the whole round of human thought, and made him a world's 
ttacher instead of a government clerk. 

Anthony Trollope is said to be an officer in the British post-office; but we all 
rejoice that his thoughts have escaped from mail-bags and postal routine, and 
given us the '* Chronicles of Barset" 

We see the same thing on every hand among our friends who have achieved 
no fame. The thing in which their culture has been most valuable to themselves 
is, quite as often as otherwise, entirely removed in character and tendencies 
from the occupation on which their material support dependa Necessity, op- 
portunity, accident, the will of parents, or a thousand various circumstances may 
determine how a man shall gain his livelihood, but his cultivation and develop- 
ment will never reach the highest attainable point, unless his own capacity, 
taste, and aptitude point out the path by which he shall make his attempt to ap- 
proach the ideal It is often true, besides, that a business capacity which assures 
pecuniary success in one line of life is united with intellectual tastes and ten- 
dencies fitted for high culture in quite another direction. The two things can 
not always be made to agree, though we may regard those lives as happy ones 
in which they are found in harmony. 
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Bat I am already ranniDg beyond the limits I had assigned myself, and must 
hasten to a sammary and conclnsion of the subject 

In response to the question, " What knowledge is of most worth ? " we have 
found that the true end of human existence in this life is the approximation in 
character, in intellect, and in taste, as nearly as possible, to the divine ideal 
That knowledge is of most worth, therefore, which most directly and strongly 
tends to expand and elevate all the faculties and powers of our nature. 

We have found, also, that the material and mental parts of us have sepa- 
rate needs, and make different demands which can not always be harmonized, 
and that out of this condition of things often, if not usually, arises the necessity 
of separating between the education which pertains to procuring physical sub- 
sistence and bodily comfort, and that which belongs to the accomplishment of 
our higher destiny. 

From this point it is easy to perceive what must be the practical principles 
and rules which should underlie a system of education. 

First — In the earlier stages of instruction the two paths coincide, because a 
certain amount of the knowledge of the world and of ourselves is absolutely 
necessary in traveling either of them. In the primary course both information 
and disoipline are aimed at ; but since information is being constantly acquired 
by the natural exercise of our faculties in our situation, discipline must have 
the preeminence in what we may call the artificial education of man. 

Second — ^In the second stage of the work, while discipline is continued, an 
enlarged scope of study must be opened, and enough learned of the various 
fields, both of science and literature, to expand our views of our own nature 
ss well as of the universe, and at the same time afford the opportunity for de- 
veloping the peculiar abilities and powers of the student, and enabling him to 
choose a congenial career in life, as well as to determine the direction in which 
his more continuous and higher cultivation should be pushed. If the ordinary 
business of life, and the special tastes and capacities of the youth for learning, 
may be made to coincide, so much the better ; but if not, there is no occasion 
for discouragement, since we have seen how diverse careers and duties maybe 
harmoniously blended in the experience of a single life. 

Third — ^The last stage of the journey must be performed without the aid of 
schools and professors ; but it does not, on that account, cease to be a part, 
and the most important part, of education. The cares of the family, the sup- 
port and education of children, and the duties of good neighborhood and citi- 
zenship, will develop the business and social nature, while all the preceding' 
discipline and acquired information should be only a foundation on which the 
superstructure of a symmetric intellectual and moral life are to be built In 
this portion of life, which should be the most fertile in every good work, educa- 
tional development is most commonly neglected. Most persons who have re- 
ceived even a moderate training in youth, preserve a vague purpose of continuing 
their mental culture ; but it is too often a desultory and aimless general read- 
ing, without system or disciplinary power. I can not help believing that if the 
conception of education as the means of realizing the " complete " or ideal 
life were more thoroughly received and generally inculcated, it would do much 
to bring about the needed reform. 
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In one department only of our nature is this idea insisted upon as it should 
be. The ministers of religion understand the importance of a controlling pur- 
pose giving character and object to all hnman concerns, and they do dot fail 
to keep before our eyes the ideal spiritual life toward which, with humble but 
steadfast faith, all should strive. We need a similar teaching in regard to our 
intellectual and aesthetic nature. The ideal must become not only a criterion 
of the worth of knowledge, but it should be a law, fully recognized as obliga- 
tory, that we are to be as constant and unfaltering in our efforts at progress 
toward it, as in our struggle for religious purity. If those intrusted with the 
education of our youth shall give due prominence to this thought, and seek to 
make it become a part of the mental nature of their pupils, it can not fail that 
a much larger number than heretofore will be fired by a noble zeal to make 
their life the continuous discipline and culture it ought to be, and to have the 
intellectual work of their mature years surpass that of their youth, as the 
master workman's performance surpasses that of the apprentice. 

It is easy to see that the general view of the worth and objects of education 
which I have presented, is inconsistent with any narrow notion of the practical. 
All knowledge is of worth to him who would seek to know also its place in the 
infinite science which embraces all things. We can not afford to exclude litera- 
ture, either ancient or modern, unless the study of man in the historic develop- 
ment of his character and ideas is of inferior importance to man. We can 
not exclude philosophy, for the human soul responds now as it did in ancient 
days to the mysterious power of the Delphic oracle : *^ Know thyself." We can 
not exclude history, for the more wisely and lovingly it is studied, the more truly 
does it appear to be what it has been so well called, " philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample." Neither can we afford to exclude the physical sciences or be driven into 
opposition to their study by their unwise advocates of the Spencer school, be- 
cause they open to us the unnumbered marvels of the material universe, and 
powerfully train our faculties of observation and experimental reasoning. 

With a generous stimulus applied to the love of learning and the *^ search 
after truth," we need have no fears that any of the utilities in practical life, 
which science can furnish or discover will be overlooked. A true catholicity 
in education will leave each student free to devote his life to whatever he finds 
himself best fitted to master, and the numbers devoted to different departments, 
under the influence of their mental tastes, will be found, like the law which 
governs the sex of those born into the world, to provide mysteriously, but 
surely, for all the true necessities of human progress. 

So much of the work it is ours to do. All will not be fashioned to the same 
mold, when our educational systems have done their best All may not be 
formed of the same clay, or originally intended for the same uses. But in this 
regard it is not for the clay to complain of the potter. To do our work, hon- 
estly and steadfastly, to learn the happiness of the most untiring industry when 
it is directed to a great end; to dignify the common uses of life by making them 
part of a more beautiful and complete whole ; to become the most and best 
that such faculties as ours are capable of, — all this is possible for us and is 
the student's most solemn duty. As to the rest, resuming the figure of the pot- 
ter's wheel, we may say with Robert Browning : 
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"But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who moldest men, 

And since, not even when the whirl was worst, 
Did I — to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colors rife, 

Bonnd diuily — mistake my end to slake thy thirst? 
So, take and use thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lark. 

What strain o' the staff, what warplngs past the aim I 
My times be in thy hand. 
Perfect the cap as planned. 

Let age approve of yoath, and death complete the same I 



tt 



[ The above address is copied ftrom the Oineinnati Commercial. The author's revis* 
ion shows the following errors in the portion in oar November issue : Page 400, line 8 
ftom the bottom, for " idea " read ideal j p. 402, 1. 17 from the top, for " in " read and ; 
p. 402, 1. 6 from the bottom, for ** and " read token, — Eo. Monthly.] 
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Ak early number of our next volume will contain a fine steel portrait of Dr. 
A. D. Lord, with a sketch of his services in the cause of education. Dr. Lord 
was a pioneer in the work of school reform in Ohio, and his well-directed labors 
largely contributed to its success. He has removed from the State to take 
charge of the State Institution for the Blind at Batavia, N. Y. 



We publish this month the first of a series of articles on the Phonic Method 
of Teaching Reading, by Mrs. J. H. Jones, a teacher in the public schools of 
Cincinnati. These articles will present the method as successfully used by the 
writer, and we commend them to the attention of all primary teachers. They 
will be followed by other practical articles, either contributed or editorial, on 
the teaching of reading in classes above the primer. Our observation leads ufi. 
to believe that few teachers have any definite idea of a class drill in reading. 
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THE MONTHLY FOR 1869. 

We began the current volume with the hope that it would close with a larger 
circulation than any of its predecessors. We are not disappointed. For sev- 
eral months past we have printed an edition of 4^000 copies, and we have only 
a few copies on hand. This increased circulation is gratifying evidence of the 
Movthly's increasing popularity. It has certainly never been more strongly 
or widely commended. 

But we do not intend to rest satisfied with present success. On the contrary, 
our arrangements for the next volume warrant the expectation that it will 
reach still higher results. Our corps of contributors includes many of the 
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ablest and most practical educational writers in tlie countrj, and their contri- 
butions will be devoted, even more largely than heretofore, to the discussion of 
questions of practical interest and importance to teachers and school officers. 
We feel that this assurance does not need to be backed up by an array of 
names. Suffice it to say, that our present excellent contributors will be rein- 
forced by several other writers equally eminent as practical educators. We 
shall spare no pains to secure for our pages the most advanced views and the 
ripest experience of the country in school instruction and management 

We need not say to our readers that the Monthly will neither ride special 
hobbies nor run in anybody's groove. It will discuss Object Lessons, Courses 
of Study, Corporal Punishment, the Coeducation of the Sexes, and all other 
live educational questions, not as a narrow partisan, but in a catholic spirit and 
as an earnest seeker for the truth. It will advocate measures of progress and 
reform without sweepingly condemning every thing that does not revolve in 
the orbit of its own views. Remembering that all human institutions are im- 
perfect, its aim will be to improve rather than destroy. 

Our increasing circulation in other States, especially in the West and South, 
shows that there is a demand for a vigorous and progressive Western School 
Journal Several of these States can not, for some years, publish or sustain a 
first-class educational periodical. The Monthly will adapt itself to the larger 
field thus opened to it This will be effected in part by enlarging the Miscel- 
lany to include a wider range of school intelligence — a change which will, we 
think, increase rather than lessen its value to Ohio readers. 

Our next volume will, in brief, be as much better than its predecessors as 
our increased experience and facilities can make it May we not confidently 
rely on the friends of the cause for a still larger circulation ? 
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OUR INSTITUTE SYSTEM. 

We have not the statistics before us but we think we are safe in saying that 
teachers' institutes have been held the present year in two-thirds of the counties 
of the State, and that their influence will reach directly at least one-fourth of 
the schools and indirectly a much larger number. The instructors employed 
have, as a general rule, been the most experienced and successful teachers in 
the several counties, and most of the county institutes have been conducted by 
the leading educators of the State. We have also observed with pleasure that 
increased attention has been given to professional instruction. These facts 
show that the institute system has already become a potent agency for the im- 
provement of our schools. 

But are our institutes as efficient as they ought to be ? If not what can be 
done to make them more efficient and valuable ? These are important ques- 
tions, deserving of careful consideration. 

At the outset it is proper to observe that there are two classes of institutes 
held in this State, to wit: Cotinty Institutes and Private Institutes. The 
former are conducted under the direction of a county teachers' association. 
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and are supported largely from fands arieing from examination fees, set apart 
for this purpose by law. These funds are paid over to the proper committee 
on the petition of at least ybr^y resident teachers, who therein declare their in- 
tention to attend the institute, and are expended under the direction of the 
association. The examiners have no official control either of the institute or 
of the funds. The whole matter, including the selection and employment of 
instructors, is entrusted entirely to the teachers of the county, organized as an 
association. These county institutes constitute our institute system proper. 
They are established and regulated by law, are open to all teachers, and are 
free unless a tuition fee is imposed by the association. 

In addition to the county institutes, there are held a few temporary normal 
schools or institutes under private control. They usually continue in session 
from four to six weeks, and are largely devoted to a review of the elementary 
branches. 

These normal institutes, as they are commonly called, are an outgrowth of 
the old voluntary institute system, and they have been held in Ohio for many 
years. The first of which we have any knowledge, were conducted in connec- 
tion with the normal schools at Lebanon and Hopedale. Their success caused 
others to be organized, the number increasing until from ten to fifteen are now 
held annually. 

The professional success of these private institutes, as a class, has not been 
satisfactory. They are too often conducted by incompetent persons. The re- 
views are necessarily hurried, and are liable not only to be superficial, byt to 
present improper models of school instruction. Sometimes they are not wholly 
free from the vice of special cramming as a preparation for an examination 
before the county examiners. We have at least heard such charges, and though 
made, in some instances, by persons living in glass houses, we have feared 
there might be some truth in them. When examiners conduct such reviews, 
and receive compensation in the form of tuition fees, they certainly afibrd 
rejected applicants and their friends an opportunity to censure, which is sure to 
be improved. 

We are constrained to add that some of the most thorough normal institutes 
we have visited in the State, have been conducted by examiners, and we be- 
lieve that institutes thus conducted will, as a class, compare favorably with 
those managed by other parties. Still we question the propriety of examiners 
engaging in such enterprises, and especially when they examine their own 
pupils. 

But whatever may be true of these normal institutes, their shortcomings are 
not justly chargeable to the system of institutes established in 1864. They are 
private affairs, are supported by tuition charges, and are conducted by self-ap- 
pointed instructors. They sustain the same relation to the regular institute 
system that private schools do to the public school system, and, as private enter- 
prises, they present a limited field for quackery and sham. Their financial 
success is palpable evidence of an earnest demand in this State for normal in- 
struction. What is needed is the establishment by the State of a thorough and 
efficient system of free normal institutes, largely professional in their charac- 
ter, to supplement the county institutes. The organization of one such nor- 
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mal institute In each of the ten judicial districts would provide teachers ¥rith 
that elementary professional training which they now seek, often in vain, in 
poorly appointed private enterprises. Besides such institutes would serve as 
models, and by their influence would greatly improve institute instruction 
throughout the State. 

Until the State undertakes this work which it has so long neglected, there 
will be a demand for private normal institutes, and they will be held, with more 
or less of benefit to the schools. Tbey are, notwithstanding their defects, ac- 
complishing, on the whole, a good work. 

In a future article we may consider the defects and needs of our county in- 
stitutes. 



SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 

We have divided school incentives into two general classes, natural and arti- 
ficial, and have briefly stated their distinctive characteristics. Natural incen- 
tives spring from the nature of the effort or acquisition, following success or 
attainment as its natural result, if not its necessary consequence. Artificial 
incentives are those substituted rewards or motives which are made the imme- 
diate end of study and conduct, thus taking the place of the higher rewards 
which flow from successful and right action. 

We now propose to consider the relative worth and proper use of these two 
classes of incentives. 

We think all will concede that natural incentives are intrinsically superior to 
artificial. They nourish and strengthen the higher principles of character and, 
at the same time, act through life, springing up spontaneously in the path of 
duty and success. If made potent in childhood, they usually remain potent in 
after life. Artificial incentives, on the contrary, are transient and treacherous. 
They allure in youth, but fail in life's needs and conflicts. The child always 
incited to duty by some prize, immunity or privilege, depends in vain on such 
helps in manhood. When scnool days are over, if not before, knowledge must 
be sought for its own sake or for its uses, and neither integrity nor virtue hold 
in their hands a bribe. 

These facts not only indicate the superior worth of natural incentives, but 
they show the importance of their use in the instruction and control of chil- 
dren. The teacher should appeal to motives that have an abiding potency and 
value, and, through such motives, he should strive to quicken the pupiPs sense 
of right and duty. Certainly, so long as natural incentives can be made effect- 
ive in securing study and good conduct, they should be relied upon. 

This suggests the proper use of artificial incentives. Tbey are to be resorted 
to, if at all, as temporary expedients to lift up a pupil or a school to the plane 
of higher motives. A teacher placed in charge of a badly demoralized school, 
dismissed all pupils whose conduct was good, a half hour before the regular 
time for closing school. This was done at first each half day ; then once a 
day ; but as soon as she had the school well in hand, the practice was whoRy 
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dropped. We have seen whispering and tardiness checked in the same man- 
ner, the incentive of an early dismissal or a half holiday being used to prepare 
the way for better motives. It is evident that a dismissal before the close of 
school as a reward, will prove, for snch a purpose, much more effective than a 
detention after school Bat to use snch means when natural incentives can be 
made effective, is needlessly to sacrifice the higher principles of moral training. 
Incentives intrinsically wrong are, of course, never to be used. 

The true principle governing the use of incentives, we stated in our August 
number. The use of the lower should be temporary, and preparatory to those 
which are higher and nobler. Of two motives equally effective, the higher 
should always be placed before the pupil There is a difficulty in carrying out 
this principle in large schools, owing to the great difference in the character of 
pupils. Motives effective with the majority may fail to control or impel the 
minority, or viceverstL In trying to obviate this difficulty, teachers are liable 
to make the serious mistake of placing low incentives before an entire school, 
in order to reach a few pupils. The true course is to grade incentives up to 
pupils, and not pupils down to incentives. Here as elsewhere, there must be a 
wise adaptation of means to condition, even at a sacrifice of uniformity. 

Among proper incentives most liable to abuse are merit marks and tickets — 
incentives in very general use in our schools. The true design of the " Mark- 
ing System ", as it is technically called, is to give the pupil a definite and tan- 
gible measure of his success. To this end the character of his recitations and 
his conduct is marked daily on a numerical scale, and averages are made 
monthly, or oflener, showing his standing. The value of this record depends, 
of course, upon its accuracy. When it fails to indicate the pupil's actual suc- 
cess, it loses its historical character, and misleads. The same is true of tick- 
ets when bestowed as evidence of the teacher's favor rather than of the pupil's 
merit 

But the special abuse ^to which merit marks and tickets are subject, is the 
making of them the immediate end of the pupil's efforts. In some schools 
" per cents" are so magnified that they completely hide what they represent, 
and the pupils study and recite for them as if ^they were wages. Sometimes 
the attainment of a specified standard is rewarded by class rank, by a holiday, 
or some other privilege. The attention is thus diverted from the true ends of 
study ; the pupil is tempted to cram, if not deceive ; and the teacher to mark 
too high. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COLLEGE SOCIETY 

AT MARIETTA. 

In 1843, a society was formed at the East to aid Western Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries. It had its origin in the exigencies of Marietta, Western 
Reserve, Wabash, and Illinois Colleges, and Lane Theological Seminary ; and 
these five were the first placed upon its list The idea originated with Rev. 
Dr. Theron Baldwin, then a Trustee of Illinois College, and he has been the 
secretary of the society from the beginning. Fifteen institutions, reaching 
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from Ohio to the Pacific, have been aided, nine of wHch are now off the soci 
etj's list 

This anniversary, extending from Nov. 7th to Nov. 10th, was intended to be 
a re-union of these colleges, as well as a meeting of the society. Among the 
college gentlemen whom we met were Presidents Sprecher, Andrews, and Fair- 
child, of Ohio ; Tuttle, of Indiana ; Sturtevant, Blanchard, and Gulliver, of 
Illinois ; Chapin and Merriman, of Wisconsin ; and Magoun and Brooks, of 
Iowa : also. Professor Hewitt, of Michigan ; Professor Butterfield, of Elansas ; 
and Dr. Atkinson, of Oregon. 

Hon. W. A. Buckingham, late Governor of Connecticut, and U. S. Senator 
elect, was the President of the occasion. Gov. B. is not only one of the most 
distinguished of our public men, but a most generous friend of Christian learn- 
ing. Not long since he gave $25,000 to an Eastern institution. 

Rev. Dr. Hopkins, President of Williams College, preached the annual ser- 
mon on Sabbath evening. He was introduced by President Andrews, who 
expressed his great gratification in welcoming the president frotn whom he re- 
ceived his degree in 1837, and who recommended him to the trustees of Mari- 
etta for the professorship of Mathematics in 1838. The sermon was one of 
very great ability. The influence of Christian Colleges upon national stability 
and prosperity was shown in the clearest manner. 

On Monday evening addresses were made by Presidents Sturtevant, of Illi- 
nois College ; Chapin, of Beloit ; Tuttle, of Wabash ; Andrews, of Marietta ; 
Hon. W. P. Cutler, of Warren ; Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, R. I. ; and 
Rev. Dr. Dexter, of Boston. Mr. Cutler gave a brief history of the Ordinance 
of 1787, which has done so much to mould the character of these great States 
of the North-west Its provisions for freedom, for education, for religion, were 
the work of the men who organized the Ohio Company in New England in 
1786, and formed the settlement at Marietta in 1788. 

While the society was holding a business meeting Tuesday morning, the 
trustees of Marietta College commenced an effort to place that institution upon 
the financial basis to which its merits and its location as the Plymouth of the 
West, entitle it Col. John Mills, of Marietta, pledged $10,000; Hon. Charles 
W. Potwin, of Putnam, $10,000; Hon. Wm. P. Cutler, of Warren, $5,000; and 
Benj. B. Gaylord, Esq., of Portsmouth, $2,600. Others of the trustees will do 
their share, and if the friends of the college will follow this noble example, the 
resources of Marietta will be largely increased. (We may say in parenthesis, 
that a day or two after this, Gen. A. J. Warner, of Marietta, pledged $5,000. 
Gen. W. was a teacher before the war, and so deserves special mention in our 
journal) 

It was the editor s good fortune to be present at the handsome entertainment 
given on Tuesday evening, after the meetings had closed, by Douglas Putnam, 
Esq., who is known by all the friends of Marietta College as one of its truest 
friends and largest donors. It was a fit place to meet such men as were gath- 
ered in his spacious rooms. 

The influence of this anniversary will be excellent Western men will be 
stimulated to greater effort, and the directors of the society return home re- 
joicing to see what a quarter-century has accomplished. They have met 
33 
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the presidents and professors of many colleges, and have become acquainted 
with Western trustees and other friends of higher education. They know 
that the choicest men of the West are devoted friends of our colleges. 
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Ip any of our ezohanges or subscribers will return to us the July number of the 
Monthly, we will acknowledge its receipt by remitting 25 cents. The address should 
be written on the cover. We wish to procure fifty copies. 

Wb have printed 500 copies of ex-Gov. Cox*s Oberlin Address in a separate pamphlet 
which we will send by mail at the low price of 10 cents a copy, or $1.00 a dozen. 
The friends of liberal culture should give it a wide circulation. 

On looking over the last two numbers, we see that several important changes in 
the location of superintendents and teachers have not been noted. This is due to tbe 
omission of the ''Miscellany'' in the September issue, when these changes were in 
mind, aud the lack of both time and space to work up the contents of our drawer in the 
October and November issues. Hereafter we shall devote our August number to the 
proceedings of the Association, and thus avoid delay in publishing news items. 

The General Assembly convened November 23. The Governor submitted a brief 
message, recommending, among other measures, the early consideration and passage 
of the bill, now pending in the Senate, creating the oflBce of County School Superin- 
tendent, and the payment of the traveling expenses of the School Commissioner. It 
is earnestly hoped that these recommendations may be promptly carried out. The 
large expenditure involved in rebuilding the Central Lunatic Asylum, recently 
destroyed by fire, ought not to prevent the adoption of liberal measures for the im- 
provement of our schools. 

CiTT Superintendents' Association. — We call special attention to tbe meeting of 
this body to be held in Columbus on Tuesday, December 29th. The topics for discus- 
sion — announced in our August issue — are of great importance, and other questions 
relating to the educational interests of the State, will doubtless be considered. We 
hope to see a large attendance of the superintendents and principals of our graded 

schools. A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio Teachers' Association 

will be held on Monday, December 28th, at 3 o'clock. Both meetings will be held in 
the office of the State Commissioner of Common Schools. 

National Department op Education. — The November number of the Penna, 
School Journal, edited by Hon. Tbos. H. Burro wes, calls attention to the fact that 
Congress, near the close of its last session, provided for the discontinuance of the 
separate existence of this Department at the end of current official year, June 30, 
1869, and the transfer of its affairs to the Department of the Interior, to be attended 
to by a clerk at a reduced salary. It attributes this adverse action to the present 
.head of the Department, affirming that ** his whole policy has been a mistake." The 
Journal heartily approved of the present Commissioner's appointment, and, until 
now, has fully and hopefully sustained his course. It pays a richly deserved tribute 
to his ** high taleuts, great learning, and eminent services in the cause of popular 
education," but says it is compelled to acknowledge his failure, for which three rea- 
sons are assigned. The friends of the department are called on to rally in its sup- 
port. ' 
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We learn ftom Washington dispatches that the Commissioner is there charged with 
neglect of official duty. Whatever may be true of the wisdom or practicableness of his 
plans, we believe that no executive officer at Washington has labored with more zeal 
and fidelity than Commissioner Barnard. He has battled too long and sacrificed too 
much in the great cause of education, to fail in devotion to the duties of such an 
office. 

Admission op Women to College. — The late rejection of the petition of twenty- 
three young ladies who applied for admission to Wabash College, has given rise to 
much discussion in the papers. The young ladies are not afraid of the young men 
who are ready to welcome them, and so they propose to besiege the college until the 
faculty hear their plea and surrender. As the college is a close corporation the siege 
promises to be a long one, unless the students make an attack from within. One 
course is easy. If the young ladies can not come in, the young men can go out. We 
have seen such things done j and, besides, the young men can handsomely show their 
pluck by applying for admission to some female college, and, in case of refusal, be- 
sieging it. Why should the young ladies be the only aggressors? President 

Haven, of the Michigan State University, in his recent report, favors the admission 
of women to that institution. Last year he strongly opposed their admission, but, it 
seems, the arguments which had weight then are light now, and vice versa. The 
reader of these two reports vigorously advocating both sides of the same subject, has 
a peculiar sensation in the cranial territory assigned. to the reasoning powers. 

High Schools and Colleges. — Before a proper relation can exist between the 
common schools and colleges of the country, there must be such a change in the sys- 
tem of instruction in one or the other as will make the studies of the colleges a con- 
tinuation of those taught in the common schools. Or if there be imperfections in 
both, — and there is hardly any thing human that is perfect, — let each concede so 
much to the other, as will enable the student on leaving the high school, to enter at 
once, and without loss of time in going over studies already mastered, upon the usual 
college course. We conceive that such an arrangement could be effected, with very 
great advantage to both the highest and humblest educational institutions, and we 
think it would conduce more than any other one thing to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. — Yale College Courant. 

A Novel Enteepeise. — We have received a copy of a little paper published monthly 
by the teachers and pupils of the Third Street Seminary, Steubenville, 0. All the 
work — editing, type-setting, and printing — is done in the school building by young 
ladies who never before saw a type set or a sheet printed, and, what is better, the 
work is done in a very creditable manner. The name of the paper is the '* Third 
Street Seminary Press '', and the subscription price is 50 cents a year. 

Cleveland. — At the beginning of the present school year three of the Grammar 
Schools were merged in others, thus reducing the number from ten to seven. The 
names of the male principals are — Brownell St. School, L. W. Day j Rockwell St., 
H. M. James ; East St. Clair, A. S. Hardy ; Hudson St., W. G. Fox ; Mayflower St., 
W. S. Wood J Hicks St., A. G. Manson j Kentucky St., Alex Forbes — each receiving 
a salary of |1,600. The old Eagle St. School, West St. Clair, and Pearl St. are now 
respectively in charge of Miss H. S. Parsons, Miss Ada Bentley, and Miss M. B. 

Bussell, who act as vice-principals. The East High School has the following corps 

of teachers; Andrew Freese (Principal), salary $2,000 ; T. W. Hopkins, $1,600 j C. 
Hotze, $1,600 J F. B. Wilson, $1,200 j Miss M. Atkins, $1,000 j Miss E. G. Barritt, 
$700 i Miss Fanny Beaumont, $700. The following are the teachers in the West 
High School : A. G. Hopkinson (Principal), $2,000 ; Miss P. F. Libby, $1,000 ; Miss 
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Bella Sayles, $700. Two writing teachers are employed — A. P. /Root at a salary of 

$1,600, and L. D. Brown at $1,200. The Public School Library, in charge of L. 

M. Oviatt as librarian, has been removed to Northrop k Spangler's Block on Superior 
St. It contains 2,300 yolumes, and the expenditure of $6,000, now raised for the 

purpose, will increase the number to 7,000 or 8,000 volumes. To the above facts, 

kindly furnished us, we wish to add, that there is a great amount of life and activity 
in the schools, and they are making good progress. Supt. Bickoff is pushing oral 
initruction in the primary grades. , 

Lan6aster. — At the close of the last school year, Supt. Beinmund, Miss Becket* 
of the High School, and Mr. Enabenshue, of the South Grammar School, all re- 
signed. Their places were filled respectively by the appointment of W. B. Spooner, 
Miss Holbrook, a graduate of Oberlin College, and Wm. H. Wolf. Becentiy Mr. 
Wolf resigned, and he is succeeded by J. H. Sampson, of the Concord Graded School, 
at a salary of $800. The Superintendent's report for the past month shows a good 

attendance — an average of 92 percent. The resignation of Miss Becketwas caused 

by a diseased eye requiring non-use and medical treatment. The board of education 
deeply regretted her permanent withdrawal from the school, and, hoping to prevent 
it, tendered her a furlough for a few months, which she was unwilling to accept. 
Miss B. is one of the first lady teachers in the country, and her many friends will 
unite with us in the hope that she may soon be able to resume a calling in which she 
has been so eminently successful and useful. 

Bavenna. — The public schools are divided into six departments, with eight teach- 
ers. They enroll about 500 pupils, a considerable number residing outside of the 
village. The high school is in charge of Supt. W. P. Hussey, and Mr. H. H. Stevens 
has charge of the grammar school. Mr. S. has been for several years past the county 
auditor — and an excellent one, too — but his love for teaching has taken him back into 
the school-room, where he is always at home. The schools are making good progress. 

Fbbuont. — The rtgport of Superintendent Boss, for the seven weeks ending Oct. 
30, 1868, shows an enrollment of 918 pupils, and an average daily attendance of 699 
— both a large increase — with 1,012 cases of tardiness. Ue urges the importance of 
more stringent regulations to check the evils of absence and tardiness, and asks for 
the co-operation of parents. The Journal states that the schools are in a very flour- 
ishing condition, and are under excellent management, with a competent corps of 
teachers. 

Salem. — Supt. Henkle publishes each week a table giving the number of pupils 
enrolled, average daily attendance, and per cent, of attendance in each department of 
his schools. The report for the ninth week (Oct. 19-24) shows no per cent, lower 
than 95, and three schools reach 98. In the report for the eleventh week (Nov. 9-14) 
94 is the lowest per cent, and 98 the highest. These are high averages. Over 700 
pupils are enrolled in the schools. 

Wauseok. — The schools of this growing town have recently been organized on the 
graded plan, and the new school building, erected at a cost of $14,000, is about ready 
for occupancy. Mr. B. Parsons has been appointed superintendent, and will do a 
good work. 

New Bicbmond. — The Clermont Courier alludes to the flourishing condition of the 
sohools of this village, in charge of Mr. J. C. Morris, and adds: ''With an efficient 
board, and excellent principal, able assistants, and the finest school building in this 
section of t}x^ ^t^^e, pnt?|$ie of Cincinnati, there is no reason why they should not 
flourisk/' 
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Tiffin. The towers on the public sohool building have been completed; the 

blackboards, containing over four thousand square feet, haye been covered with the 
Eureka slating, and, neither least in importance nor last in order of time, Supt. Kirk- 
wood's salary has been raised from $1,500 to $1,800 — erery dollar of which he more 
than earns. The schools not only in the city but in the county are making good 
progress. 

Indiana. — Hon. G. W. Hoss has resigned the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to accept a professorship in the State University at Bloomington. He 
was an efficient officer. The Governor has appointed Prof. B. G. Hobbs, the Superin- 
tendent elect, his successor. Prof. Hoss continues to edit the ifchool Journal, A 
new journal, to be called The Indiana TeackeVf will be published at Indianapolis. 

The first number will soon be issued. Joseph Moore, after a three years' service 

in North Carolina, returns to Earlham College. The State Association meets at 

Richmond, Dec. 29. W. D. Henkle, of Ohio, delivers the annual address. Subject: 
Mind and Mutter. 

Personal. — B. B. Hall is in charge of the public schools of Wellsville — salary,* 

^l^OOO. Col. M. D. L. Bnell has returned from Iowa, and is agent for Ingham & 

Bragg, Cleveland. C. W. Cole is superintendent of the schools of Greenfield — sal- 
ary, $1,000. — Dr. Thomas Hill has resigned the presidency of Harvard College. 

T. E. Suliot is teaching in the Kent High School. 

Miss Ldla F. Boyle, a teacher in the public schools of this city, died very sud- 
denly of heart disease, on the 31st of October. Her funeral was attended by her 
pupils, by all the teachers of |he city, and by many other friends. She was an ex- 
cellent teacher, an accomplished lady, and a devoted Christian. Her end was peace. 

Errata. — In Mr. Henkle's Art., page 431, line 2 from bottom, for '' 36 or 56 " read 
36 or 86 ; p. 432, 1. 26 from top, for ** 846 " read 844. In Prof. Young's Art., page 428, 
line 22 from top, for " scaline " read scalene ; p. 429, 1. 18, for ** prizes " read friezee. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Kent. — The Portage County Institute held a five days' session at Kent, closing 
Oct. 3. Eighty-three teachers were in attendance. The instructors were T. E. 
Suliot, T. W. Harvey, J. F. Lukens, and E. E. White. The institute was also ad- 
dressed by W. P. Hussey, Prof. Atwater, and Dr. Carroll. The evening addresses 
were given by Messrs. White, Atwater, Harvey, and Suliot. We were much pleased 
with the lessons given by Mr. Suliot, showing how the processes, rules, and princi- 
ples of arithmetic may be educed from the pupil. The method was illustrated by the 
instruction of a class composed of some of the members of the institute. Mr. Har- 
vey's instruction in English grammar and geography gave great satisfaction. Supt. 
Lukens presided, and made things ** tick." 

Jefbrson. — A teachers' institute was held at JeflTerson, Ashtabula county, Oct. 12- 
16, under the direction of H. U. Johnson, of Orwell Normal Institute. He was 
assisted by Prof. A. C. Alcott, Prof. J. Tuckerman, of Grand River Institute, and J. 
B. Corry, of Kingsville Academy. Our correspondent says they had a very fine ses- 
sion, though the attendance was small. Fifty-five teachers were present. It was 
agreed to hold a three days' session, beginning Jan'y 1, 1869. The Orwell Nor- 
mal Institute enrolled 180 students at the fall session, a majority of whom are pre- 
paring to teach. 

Upper Sandusky. — A teachers' institute was held at this place, beginning Oct. 19 
and continuing five days. J. C. Harper, of Bucyrus, was the principal instructor. 
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S. J. Kirkwoody of Tiffin, W. E. Crosby, of Lima, D. I. Foust, of Crestline, and J. 
H. Myers assisted, — Messrs. Kirkwood, Crosby, and Foust gave evening lectures, 
which were replete with sound, practical instruction. One hundred and two teachers 
were in attendance. We had a splendid time. I think the educational fires are be- 
ginning to shine in ** Little Wyandot.*' Resolutions were passed thanking the in- 
structors, approving of county school supervision, and the Educational Monthly. 
I herewith send you the names of twenty-six subscribers. j. h. mtebs. 

Steubenvillb. — The first teachers' institute held in Jefferson county for several 
years past, convened at Steubenville, Monday evening, Oct. 19th, and continued in 
session four days. Some eighty teachers were present. Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Co- 
lumbus, gave instruction in language culture, English grammar, arithmetic, and 
school management — a practical and valuable course; E. E. White in reading, geog- 
raphy, primary instruction, and theory and practice; and Mr. Dinsmore, of Zanes- 
ville, in penmanship. Messrs. Mitchell and White gave lectures each evening to 
good audiences. The exercises wer.e interspersed with singing led by Mr. Schofield, 
of Steubenville, and considerable time was devoted to the ''Budget'', and the dis- 
cussion of practical questions by the members. The labor of getting up and con- 
ducting the institute devolved on Supt. Buchanan, of the Steubenville schools, and 
to him its success is largely due. The Herald published an interesting abstract of 
the lessons and lectures. 

Wauseon. — The Fulton County Teachers' Institute was held at Wauseon from Oct. 
26 to Oct. 31st. About 125 teachers were enrolled as members. The instructors were 
R. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, Rev. G^W. Walker, and R. Parsons, Supt. Wauseon 
schools. Mr. Stevenson was the conductor, and the eminently practical character of 
his instructions gave the greatest satisfaction to all in attendance. There were even- 
ing lectures by Rev. H. M. Bacon, Gen. C. W. Hill, and Col. D. F. DeWolf, of Tole- 
do, and R. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk. The teachers passed a resolution unanimously 
requesting the county examiners to raise the standard of qualification for certificates. 
No more successful institute has ever been held in Fulton county. 

The above information was accompanied by the names of sixteen subscribers. 

Canfield. — This institute, beginning Oct. 27, was the only one held in Mahoning 
county since 1862. The revival was mainly due to the Rev. Mr. Green, one of the 
County Examiners, and S. B. Rieger, Supt. of the Canfield schools. About eighty 
teachers were enrolled. The day-instructors were W. D. Henkle, of Salem, and Prof. 
Weston, of Hiram. A gentleman (name forgotten) from Youngstown gave an even- 
ing lecture on penmanship, as well as day-instruction part of the week. Two day- 
addresses were delivered by J. C. Gilchrist, County Superintendent of Washington 
Co., Penn., and one by Mr. Butler, of Poland, one of the County Examiners. Even- 
ing lectures were delivered by Pres. Errett and Prof. Hinsdale, of Alliance College, 
and Rev. Mr. Green. We received twenty-seven subscribers with the assurance that 
'' the institute was a grand success." 

Salem. — Friend White: We had a rousing institute in Salem, the week beginning 
Nov. 2. One hundred names were enrolled. The evening lectures were by Prof. M. 
C. Stevens, Prof. A. R. Benton, of Alliance College, and Isaac Errett, Pres. of Alli- 
ance College. One evening was devoted to a reunion and exercises in gymnastics by 
twenty little misses in costume, who had been trained by Miss Lue Semans, teacher 
in the eighth grade of the Salem Union School. The day lectures were by W. D. 
Henkle, M. C. Stevens, J. B. Strawn, all of Salem, and Prof. A. Schuyler, of Berea. 

The schools of Wellsville adjourned fpr the institute, and the Superintendent, Mr. 
Hall, a live teacher, came with all his teachers save one. Mrs. Haas, author of Haas's 
Grammar, and Superintendent of the schools in Columbiana, was present with her 
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teachers. Mr. Smiley, Saperintendent of the schools in Kew Lisbon, was present 
with a part of his teachers. 
On the enclosed slip I send a list of twenty-two sahscrihers for the Monthly. 

Yours, W. D. HRNKLE. 

Tiffin. — Our county institute commenced Nov. 9th, and continued during the 
week. It was a decided sucoes. One hundred and forty teachers were In attendance. 
Prof. A. Schuyler was the principal instructor, assisted by C. C. Nestlerode, S. J. 
Eirkwood, and Geo. Gassman. Evening lectures were delivereol by Lieut.-Gov. Lee 
Prof. Good, Rev. Mr. Criley, Prof. Schuyler, and C. C. Nestlerode. A good week's 
work was done. Resolutions were passed in favor of raising the standard of quali- 
fications of teachers, of county superintendency, of the Monthly, etc. 

Last winter, township associations, meeting once in two weeks, were sustained in 
a few townships. This winter we hope to have one in every township. They do a 
good work. 

A goodly number of the teachers in attendance were already subscribers to the 
Monthly. Enclosed please find the names of forty subscribers and a draft for fifty 
dollars to pay for the same. 8. J. K. 

Marietta. — The teachers of Washington county had the credit of the largest in- 
stitute held in the State last year, and we think they stand at the head this year. 
The remembrance of last year forbade a refusal of the invitation to be present this 
year — Nov. 10-14. We were assisted by Prof. Geo. R. Rossiter, of Marietta College, 
who gave an instructive course of lectures on the teaching of arithmetic. The insti- 
tute was also briefly addressed by Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, of Oregon, Pres. Andrews, 
ex-Auditor Bundy (on the school statistics of the couny), M. B. Follet, Esq., Rev 
Mr. McMasters, Rev. Mr. Wakefield, and J. D. Phillips. The *^ Budget" was an in- 
teresting feature. Many of the teachers participated in the discussion of the practi- 
cal questions thus called out. Secretary Phillips's report closes thus : ** The exer- 
cises of the institute were, from beginning to end, of the highest character and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It is the opinion of all, that this has been the best and most 
profitable session ever held in the county. The attendance was large. Two hundred 
teachers enrolled their names. The schools of the county can not fail to be greatly 
benefited by these meetings." The Monthly received thirty-three subscribers. 

Greene County Teachers' Association.— A meeting of this association was held 
at Jamestown on Saturday, Oct. 25. There were present between thirty and forty 
teachers, besides a goodly number of our citizens. Essays were read by Prof. Ford, 
of the Xenia Female College, and Mr. Ellis, of the Cedarville schools, both of which 
were well received. We had a lecture from Mr. Peasley, of your city, upon penman- 
ship, one upon reading by Prof. Ornjsby, of Xenia, and other exercises appropriate 
to such a meeting. We propose to hold other meetings in different parts of the 
county, and hope by this means to awaken a deeper interest in the subject of educa- 
tion. J, p. g. 

Hamilton €ounty Association. — The best meeting of our association that we 
have yet had was held at Gurran & Kuhn's Academy, Nov. 14th. Mr. Norris, of 
Newtown, gave a lesson on teaching arithmetic. Miss Duganne, of the Cincinnati 
Normal School, followed with a clear and admirable lesson on the phonic method of 
teaching reading and spelling, and Mr. Samuel F. Thompson gave an address on the 
duties and responsibilities of teachers. The exercises closed with a few words from 
Supt. Hancock. The proceeds of the meeting in your interest are eight subscribers 
whose addresses I enclose. u. t. c. 

Book Notices. — We find that we have no space left for book notices — a result we 
much regret^ since several new works, worthy of attention, are on our table. 
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KEW BOOKS RECBIVEB. 

Siluman's Pringiplbs of Phtsics. Philadelphia : Theodore Bliss 3c Co. 

Harknsss'b iMTBODUOTioir TO Latin COMPOSITION. New York : D. Appleton A 
Co. 1868. 

Mark's First Lessons in Gromstrt. New York: lyison, Phinney, Blakeman 
A Co. 1868. 

Dalton's Physiology and Hyoikne. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

Quagkenbos's Mental Aritbmetig, and Quagkenbos's Elementary History of 
the United States. New York : D. Appleton Sc Co. 

Cox's Manual of Mythology. New York : Leypoldt k Holt. 

Capron's Sghool Lyrigs. New York : Harper 3o Brothers. 1868. 

NEW EDVGATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

The National Normal : An Educational Monthly based on the Principles of the 
Sooth- Western Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. Published by B. H. Holbrook, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mount Auburn Index : An Advocate of the Education of Girls and Young Women 
in Female Seminaries. Published by J. H. White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Journal of Edugation : A Professional and Official Organ for Missouri. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Merwin, St Louis. 

OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 

Tenth Volume begins January, 1869. 
SUBSCRIPTIOJ^S. 

Terms : 91*50 a year ; four or more copies at the rate of $l*/tS a copy — sent o 
the same or different postoffiees. Additions to clubs at club rates. 
SubucriptioM begin toith the January number, 

PMEMIUMS FOB CLUBS. 

For Ten Cash Subscriber 99 

At club rates ($1.25 each), we will send the Edugational Monthly one year, or give 
a copy of Hart's ** In the School-Room ", or Walsh's Lawyer in the School-Room, 
or Well's Graded School. 

JPor Fifteen Subecribere^ 

We will give a bound volume of the Edugational Monthly ; or Ogden's Science 
and Art of Teaching ; or Page's Theory and Practice ; or Wickersham's Methods of 
Instruction ; or Wickersham's School Economy ; or Sheldon's Elementary Instruc- 
tion; or Sheldon's or Calkin's Object Lessons. 

For Twenty SubeeriberSf 

The Educational Monthly one year and either of the books named above. 

For TwentymFive Subaeribero^ 

American Jfmtnal of Education one year ; or Harper*9 Weekly ; or either of the monthlj 

magazines. 

For Thirty Subscribers^ 

Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary ($6), or Brown's Grammar of English Gram- 
mars. 

For FortymFive Subscribers^ 

Webster's Unabridged Quarto Dictionary ($12). 

N, B, The number of subscribers required to secure the above premiums, must be 
sent* within three months after the first subscribers are received. Persons desiring 
premiums will please say so. 

Agents wishing special terms are requested to correspond with the Publisher, 

E. E. WHITE, 

^ - CoLxncBus, Ohio. 
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